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The Miracle of Glass 


Ir 1s a wondrous art — the 
making of fine crystal and 
decorated glassware. A white- 
hot incandescent ball of vis- 
cous fire — a blowpipe — pin- 
cers—a wheel—an artist’s love 
of the exquisite in form and 
color, and, lo! a fragile, iri- 
descent bubble of solidified 
light on a stem of moonbeams, 
or a dazzling crystal bottle, 
hand-etched, thickly encrusted 
with coin gold. 

This is the miracle and the 
mysterious beauty of glass which The Fostoria Glass 
Company, of Moundsville, W. Va., has given the world. 

To us is set a labor no less exacting. Through the 
magic of photography, the limner’s art, cold type and 
plates and ink to imprison all this beauty and to so 
translate it that it shall wake an echo in a thousand 
thousand hearts. 

Fostoria advertising has been this and done this. 

Discovering how little authentic information women 
had about the modern use of modern glass, we prepared 
“The Little Book About Glassware,” treating of the 
etiquette of glassware service and the art of using fine 
crystal. Women, everywhere, have sent for this eagerly. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Once More— 


E= 
“The Hen and the Egg’ | F. 


WHICH comes first in the creation of an 
advertisement—the idea, the illustration or the 
text? 

Some advertisements seem to have been be- 
gotten from the hen, some from the egg, while 
others have no apparent basis of origin. 

Federal believes that the selling advertisement 
begins with an “Interrupting Idea”, suggested 
by the merits of the product or its service; that 
its development should be along related lines, 
with every element and detail perfectly co-ordi- 
nated. 

To prepare such advertising requires more 
than a happy thought; more than skillful writing; 
more than artistic ability. It also requires the 
soundest business judgment based on facts. 
Otherwise, advertising becomes a gamble instead 
of an investment. 

At Federal, advertising is planned not only to 
sell but also to show a profit to the advertiser 
when the books are balanced. 

Federal may be charged with being conserva- 
tive but never with being wasteful. 
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No Desk at Home Office for 
This Sales Manager 


Copperclad Malleable Range Executive Isn’t Even Allowed to Sell Goods, 
But Must Be Active Field Marshal 


By G. A. 


UF. to a few months ago, the 
sales manager of the Copper- 
clad Malleable Range Company, 
of St. Louis, had an office con- 
taining all the modern conve- 
niences. The Copperclad offices are 
unusually well furnished. There 
are heavy carpets on the floors, 
oil paintings on the walls and so 
on, this being a hobby of Loyd 
Scruggs, president of that con- 
cern. The sales manager’s office 
was fully in keeping with the 
others. 

But now he hasn’t even a desk. 

Furthermore, he is not allowed 
personally to make a sale. 

If a sales manager has no desk 
at headquarters and if he does not 
sell goods, why, then, have a sales 
manager ? 

“Our idea,’ Mr. Scruggs tells 
Printers’ INK, “is that there are 
plenty of us here in the office to 
formulate general sales policies 
and superintend the office details of 
the selling organization. All our 
selling is done out on the road 
and in the homes of people who 
buy from the dealers handling our 
goods. Hence, we have the idea 
that the sales manager, being the 
one who is in personal charge of 
the selling, should be out where 
the selling is done and not in the 
office. 

“For a little more than three 
weeks of each month our sales 
manager travels from State to 
State and from town to town 
where our men are working. The 


Nichols 


remainder of the month he can 
devote to renewing his acquain- 
tance with his family, playing 
golf, driving his automobile, go- 
ing fishing or doing anything else 
that appeals to him. We do not 
much care what he does during 
these few free days just so long 
as he does not come around the 
office. For three weeks he works 
as hard as any man possibly could 
and then we want him to have 
a week to himself so that he can 
be renewed physically and men- 
tally and ready for another 
three weeks of intensive effort. 
Giving him every fourth week off 
may seem to be a bit idealistic or 
visionary. His job may appeal 
to some people as being ‘soft.’ 
The whole thing is a matter of 
cold, hard business with us. 
“The sales manager? Oh, he 
never was so happy in his life. 
His health is better than it has 
been for years, despite the prodig- 
ious amount of work he does. 
Incidentally, we are selling more 
ranges this year than ever before 
in our history. The range busi- 
ness, you know, was supposed to 
be dead a couple of years ago and 
we manufacturers were accused of 
doing some very vociferous whis- 
tling to keep up our courage, all 
the while waiting for the inevitable 
crash. Things had slowed down 
because the farmer had very lhittie 
money to spend. A range at $150 
is a rather ambitious purchase and 
the farmers naturally concluded 
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that their wives would have to 
worry along with the old stoves 
for a time. 

“The farm market now has come 
back strong. We have the busi- 
ness we normally expect in a good 
year such as this. We also have 
the demand that has been more or 
less held up ever since 1921. 

“But no small part of our pres- 
ent more than satisfactory sales 
volume is due to the change in our 
selling methods, the principal fea- 
ture of which is having the sales 
manager out where the selling is 
done. We, here at headquarters, 
can make the ranges. We can 
write the letters. We can send 
out the weekly checks to the men. 
We can do the advertising. These 
are the office angles of the thing. 
His job is to sell the ranges. 
And because the selling is not 
done here, we don’t want him 
here.” 

The Copperclad company, under 
the new plan, has two distinct sell- 
ing organizations, both of which 
are under the direct charge of the 
sales manager. The strategy un- 
der which the men work was 
formulated at the home office. 
This was before the sales manager 
was banished and he, of course, 
had a hand in it. But the tactical 
part of the campaign is wholly 
the function of the sales manager. 
His word is law. As he goes along 
he makes any changes he likes in 
the way of personnel, working 
conditions or territory. He is the 
field marshal of the organization, 
who is not interfered with in the 
matter of details. The general 
objective is laid out for him, he 
knows he can call for all the re- 
serve help that he needs and the 
rest of it he has to figure out for 
himself. 

One division of the sales force 
sells to the retailer. The other 

division, and the one the company 
regards as far the more important 
of the two, sells for the retailer. 

The Copperclad salesman of the 
first division, in approaching a 
dealer, does not try to sell him 
ranges. He sells him what the 
company is pleased to term a 
“proposition.” The proposition is 
that if the dealer will order a cer- 
tain number of ranges, the second 
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sales division of the organization 
will devote a corresponding amount 
of effort to selling them. 

A dealer ordering 100 ranges 
for example, is entitled to two 
weeks’ intensive selling effort 
among his customers by the com. 
pany’s salesmen. The ranges are 
not sent him in one shipment, He 
merely contracts for the 100 as 
representing the number he expects 
to sell during the year. They are 
shipped as he requires them. Like. 
wise, the twelve days of selling co- 
operation which he gets as a part 
of the proposition are divided into 
three or perhaps four periods, 

Shortly after the first shipment 
is received, one of the company’s 
selling crews arrives at the store. 
The dealer gives them a list of all 
the prospects in the town and on 
the surrounding farms. Or, what 
is more likely to be the case, the 
men start out on a cold canvass 
and make up the lists for them- 
selves. The country dealer selling 
ranges (usually the hardware or 
furniture man) seldom has an 
adequate idea of the potential de- 
mand. He is surprised, indeed, 
when the Copperclad men get back 
to his store and tell him of the 
number of live prospects they have 
been able to stir up. 


APPROACH IS VARIED 


No set form of approach in in- 
teresting a farmer’s wife in a 
range is insisted upon. This is 
left to the salesman’s ingenuity 
or personality and is decided by 
circumstances. He may ask the 
woman how her range is working. 
Does the oven heat quickly and 
does it bake evenly? Is the range 
easy to keep clean? Is it an orna- 
ment to her kitchen or is it an 
ugly nuisance? 

It is no task at all to engage a 
farm woman in conversation about 
her range. It is one of the most 
important things in her life. If 
her range is satisfactory, the sales- 
man usually contents himself by 
giving her some suggestions as to 
its more efficient and economical 
operation. Being an expert, he 
can quickly do this. He takes 
pains, in this event, to make plain 
that he is a representative of the 
Jones or Smith store, as the case 
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may be, and thereby does some 
valuable indirect advertising for 
that store. 

If the woman needs or wants a 
new range, the salesman, of course, 
holds forth upon the virtues of the 
Copperclad, its beauty, efficiency, 
and value. He gives her descrip- 
tive literature and asks her to visit 
the store to see the stove, making 
a definite appointment if possible. 

Meanwhile, general advertising 
has been done, If the dealer’s 
mailing list is anywhere near up 
to date (and Copperclad has taken 
steps to see that all its dealers 
have such lists) the woman has 
received a letter or some other 
mailing piece. Anyway, from that 
time on, her name is on such a 
list and she is a live prospect. 

Three or four days’ work along 
this line nearly always brings 
enough interested people into the 
store to insure the selling within 
the next few weeks of all the 
ranges the dealer has on hand, or 
perhaps more. Then, in course of 
time, another shipment arrives and 
with it the company’s salesmen. 
This time, they know the territory 
and can capitalize upon the cumu- 
lative effect of the work they did 
the first time. The second effort, 
therefore, is almost certain to be 
more resultful than the first, and 
the third and fourth better yet. 

The salesmen, as a matter of 
. course, put in some good licks on 
the retailer at each visit. They 
coach him on all the selling points 
of the range, help him prepare ad- 
vertising and give him general 
counsel and specific help in the 
selling of all his merchandise. 
They make it their business to 
promote his prosperity in a gen- 
eral way, not necessarily with spe- 
cific reference to ranges. 

In effect, the retail store thus 
becomes a distributing point from 
which the company is able to sell 
its merchandise to the consumer. 
What it really amounts to is that 
the retailer comes pretty close to 
performing a jobber’s functions. 
His store is where the ranges are 
shipped for sending out to the 
trade. The manufacturer uses this 
stock as the basis for his own 
selling effort and gives the retailer 
what amounts to a commission for 
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his work and the use of his estah. 
lishment. The dealer actually byy, 
the goods and becomes financially 
responsible for the transaction, 
There is no consignment idea use 
here. But in all essential respects 
the whole procedure closely fg. 
lows jobbing methods, the 
difference being that the merchap. 
dise sent to the store is sold tp 
users rather than to dealers, 
The operations of the two gel 
ing organizations—one working on 
the dealer and the other on the 
consumer—are, necessarily, closely 
timed. The thing is laid out on 
a careful schedule so that there 
may be no costly delay between 
selling the ranges to the dealer and 
taking steps to see that they move 
out promptly. 
The sales manager’s job is to see 
that the two elements work to- 
gether and that each is carrying 
on with as nearly perfect efficiency 
as may be possible. 
The whole plan has been worked 
down to a point where there is not 
a great deal of detail for head- 
quarters to worry about. For 
illustration, take the State of Kan- 
sas, which is one of the choicest 
selling districts the company has. 
The operations in Kansas are in 
direct charge of a State sales man- 
ager who has men under him for 
whom he is responsible. He routes 
the men who sell the dealers and 
sees that the selling effort directed 
to the user follows quickly. 
In other States, the work is di- 
vided up between district sales 
organizations. 
The sales manager is constantly 
on the go for at least three weeks 
in the month, visiting the State 
and district sales organizations. 
His work is largely of the inspi- 
rational type. He tries to keep the 
men sold on the organization, i- 
forms them of any late improve- 
ment that may have been made in 
the product, and gives them the 
general help and counsel that might 
be expected under the circum- 
stances. ; 
The sales manager goes out into 
the field with the men where 
actual selling is done. However, 
when it comes to selling ranges to 
the dealer he never appears per- 
(Continued on page 210) 
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He gets what 
he wants 


He’s 1514 years old, weighs 115 
pounds, stands 5 feet 4 inches off 
the ground and he goes to high 
school. His name is Skeeter 
Bennett. He is the average of 
500,000 alert, vigorous readers of 
THE AMERICAN Boy. 

He plays every sport from tennis to football. He needs equip- 
ment. And he gets what he wants. 

He owns a radio set. He shaves. He washes and he has a favor- 
ite brand of tooth-paste. His decided preferences make him a 
discriminating buyer. And he gets what he wants. 

His clothes, from plus four golf knickers to a Tuxedo, are the 
very latest style. He buys a new hat every season and a straw 
hat every summer. He knows what kind of shoes they’ll be wear- 
ing at school two months from now. He goes out in search of the 
newest thing in neckties and shirts. And he gets what he wants. 

In fact, whatever you make—watches, cameras, guns, sporting 
goods, clothing, haberdashery—he’s ready to buy. He’s got a man- 
sized buying power and more than man-sized authority. For young 
men set the style in everything. Sell to him and his 500,000 chums 
through the advertising columns of THE AMERICAN Boy. Copy 
received by December 10th will appear in February. 


The American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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Seven important 














The booklet, “Population Hand 
book of Great Britain and Ire- 
land,” a compact analysis of the 
British market, has just been com- 
pleted. We shall be glad to send 
you a copy upon request. 


J. WALTER 


ADVERTISING 
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markets of Europe 


are buying 


American Products 


‘AILY airplane service between 
4@ London and the capitals of Northern 
Europe brings them all within a few 
hours’ journey. 





Route Flying Time 
LONDON-PARIS ° ° e ° e 2 hrs. 15 min. 
LONDON-AMSTERDAM . ° ° ° 2 hrs. 15 min. 
PARIS-BRUSSELS ° ° ° ° . 2 hrs. 
AMSTERDAM-COPENHAGEN ° ° 6 hrs. 10 min. 
COPENHAGEN-MALMO-STOCKHOLM 5 hrs. 
STOCKHOLM-CHRISTIANIA ° ° 3 hrs. 


In each of these great centers the J. Walter 
Thompson Company maintains representa- 
tives working as part of its London office. 
Through this direct representation each cam- 
paign in a foreign country is right in appeal, 
and accurate in native idiom. The J. Walter 
Thompson Company is able to secure rock 
bottom rates from publications in all parts of 
Great Britain and on the continent. 


To American manufacturers this provides a 
service that combines a first-hand knowledge 
of European markets with the long experience 
of all the J. Walter Thompson Company’s 
offices both here and abroad. 


THOMPSON CO. 


CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 




















from a Day’s Work with 


Dick, the Salesman, Teaches Mé 
Three Things 


An Advertising Man’s Personal Experience as to Lessons to Be Gleanej 






a Wide-awake Salesman 


By Alex Osborn 


Vice-President, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


‘ ‘TH bell-boy had called his 


name but once, when a strap- 
ping big fellow came _ striding 
across the hotel lobby and said to 
me, with a captivating smile: 

“I quess I’m the guy you're 
looking for. My car is right out- 
side.” 

We climbed in, and quickly 
started through the city streets at 
about ten miles faster than the 
law allowed. 

“Any special place you would 
like to go?” he asked. 

“No, you just go ahead and do 
your day’s work the way you 
would if I weren’t here. I just 
want to watch you do your stuff 
and see what I can learn.” 

It had been twelve years since 
I had personally carried a grip 
on the road, and in those days 
there was no motor car to whisk 
me from town to town. Dick’s 
roadster just flew. But he was as 
mentally alert as if he were sit- 
ting in an office. 

“What do you want to know 
about our business?” asked Dick. 

“T don’t know. what I want to 
know,” I said. “I have already 
got the obvious facts about the 
business from contact with the 
officials back at headquarters, and 
I thought I would just expose 
myself to some outside ideas.” 

He immediately started to quiz 
me about advertising. We had 
hardly gone five miles before he 
said: “Do you know, I have no- 
ticed that advertising creates 
three different classes of con- 
sumers. The first class I call the 
‘Impression’ class. The second 
class the ‘Preference’ class, and 
the third the ‘Insistence’ class.” 

“How do you define these dif- 
ferent classes?” 

“Well,” said Dick, “the ‘Im- 
pression’ class is the great ma- 
jority of people who have heard 
10 


about our stuff, but haven't got 
any definite idea of what it is for 
or how good it is. The ‘Prefer. 
ence’ class is made of those who 
are somewhat favorably inclined 
toward our brand, but who ar 
still willing to take something else 
if the dealer suggests it. The 
‘Insistence’ class actually insists 
on our stuff, and won’t take any 
other. Unfortunately, this class 
is in the great minority.” 

Here was the first good lesson 
in my own business of advertis- 
ing that I got from Dick that day, 

As advertising men, we know 
that we should think objectively 
in terms of “You” instead of 
“us,” and that we should write 
objectively in terms of the other 
fellow. But our whole theory of 
advertising effect has been in 
terms of the subjective. It has 
been in terms of the advertiser's 
selfish interest—namely, in terms 
of “Good-will,” which Dick so 
much better described as “Im- 
pression” — “Acceptance,” which 
Dick so much better described as 
“Preference” — and “Demand,” 
which Dick described as “Insist- 
ence.” 


A TOUGH RIDDLE 


I later asked Dick’s opinion on 
this tough riddle: 

“What do you think ought to 
be done to convert the ‘Impres- 
sion’ people into the ‘Preference’ 
class, and to convert the ‘Prefer- 
ence’ people into the ‘Insistence’ 
class ?” 

“Why!” said Dick, “there’s only 
one thing that will do that and 
that will be to keep advertising 
year-in-and-year-out, and each 
year spend as much more as the 
business will permit.” " 

So my hat went off to Dick 
again, for the understanding of a 
principle of advertising that he, 
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as a salesman, saw so much more 
clearly than most advertisers do. 

And my hat went off to Dick 
once more during our third call 
that morning, when he got into 
a discussion (which the prospect 
invited) involving an engineering 
question. I stood back and won- 
dered. After the call was fin- 
ished and we were starting on our 
way again at forty miles an hour, 
I said to Dick: 

“Your handling of that engi- 
neering question was very plausi- 
ble. Were your answers just 
canned stuff that somebody else 
has handed to you for you to 
memorize, or did you really know 
what you were talking about?” 

Dick modestly intimated that he 
did know, and later, when he.told 
me that he spent most of his 
evenings making ship-models to 
minutely exact scale, I understood 
that technical detail was child’s 
play for him. 

The depth of knowledge that 
Dick revealed should make al- 
most any of us advertising men 
feel very humble. 

Of course, Dick had the regu- 
lar stuff that a good salesman 
should have. And he did it well. 
Wherever he went, the merchant 
called him by his first name, and 
every clerk and bookkeeper knew 
him and seemed to like him. 
Often, before seeing the merchant, 
Dick would know the exact status 
of the merchant’s stock so far as 
it Fae to what he wanted to 
sell. 

But it was a futile day. The 
calls that Dick made were con- 
structive, and were sure to lead 
to big orders later, but not once 
did Dick have a chance to bring 
out his order-book. 

For that evening, I had an im- 
portant dinner appointment in a 
distant city over two hours away 
from Dick’s territory. At three 
o’clock I wanted to quit, but I 
had said in the morning that I 
would let him live his day with- 
out regard to my wishes—so I 
stuck along and kept quiet. At 
four o’clock we hit a little town 
where Dick expected to get a bad 
razzing on account of slow ship- 
ment of the previous -order. He 
was glad I was with him to help 
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soften the blow. We had to wa 
Meanwhile, Dick got an 
inventory of the dealer’s stock 
So, after a discussion of delays ig 
shipping, and as to why Dicks 
company couldn’t pay for local ad. 
vertising for the merchant—Dik 
finally brought up the question 
of a carload to fill in this me. 
chant’s depleted inventory. 

This developed into a te 
tough selling job for Dick, Buy 
at 4:40 by the watch, the order 
was made out and signed. 

If Dick had quit when I wanted 
to quit, the day would have gone 
by with a goose-egg. As it was, 
the factory secured an extra day’s 
production, because Dick was will- 
ing to work an extra half-hour. 

But, on the advertising end, 
this gave me a lesson, too. So 
often we are apt to quit an ad- 
vertising effort just a little bit 
short of where we are just about 
to show real results. In fact, 
Dick told me about an advertiser 
in his same field who had become 
so discouraged that he called a 
meeting of the board of directors 
to decide on dissolving the com- 
pany. Instead, they decided to in- 
crease their advertising appropria- 
tion and continue it for two years 
longer. Within six months, the 
business began to come, and the 
advertising finally panned out like 
a gold-mine. 

And so, Dick, please accept my 
thanks for emphasizing through 
your own work that we advertis- 
ing men should always think in 
terms of the objective—always in 
terms of the deeper angles of each 
problem—and in terms of always 
continuing an advertising effort 
well beyond “4 P. M.” 





American Radiator Appoints 
Porter-Eastman-Byrne 


The American Radiator Company, 
New_York, has appointed Porter-East 
man-Byrne, Chicago advertising agency, 
to prepare and place its newspaper ami 
farm paper advertising campaigns. This 
appointment is effective at once. 





Melachrino Account to Kastor 


The American Tobacco Company 
New York, has appointed the H. W. 
Kastor & Sons Company, Inc., advertié 
ing agency, New York, to direct the 
advertising of Melachrino cigarettes. 
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Milwaukee—First City in Diversity of Industry 





Advertising Cost Per Sale 


Reduced 75 Per Cent! 
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Wisconsin—First State in Value of Dairy Products 
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ORE than 380,000 
people buy the 
Herald and Examiner 
every week-day; nearly 
a million read it. They 
are average people; some 
good, some bad, some 
rich, some poor. 


No one can “count them 
99 ° ° ° 
out,” saying this one is a 
buyer of merchandise, 

that one not. 


A certain number of 
them buy automobiles 
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every day, a certain 
number new furniture, 
a certain number pianos, 
radio outfits, homes. 
They average. 





All of them eat every 


day, all of them wear 
clothes. 


Those of them who are 
not ready to buy auto- 
mobiles and pianos 
today will be ready to- 


morrow. 





id Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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The Radio Buyer Doesn’ 
“Stay Sold” 








he is always in the market for new hook-ups, devices, 
equipment. Every radio fan is something of a tech 
nician, as well as a zealot in behalf of his favorite 
entertainment. He makes converts all about him, 


Therefore, the best market for radio products is in 
concentrated areas of great population, where radio 
is firmly intrenched. 


One of the greatest of these markets is Chicago, 
There are approximately 100,000 radio sets in 
Chicago, according to recent estimates—and there are 


686,000 homes. 


What to do? 


Reach the radio fans and prospective buyers through 
the medium to which the great majority of Chicago 
people look for buying information and guidance— 
The Chicago Daily News. Besides its interesting and 
authoritative daily radio departments, and Saturday 
radio section, which are closely followed by radio 
enthusiasts, The Daily News maintains close profes 
sional touch with the radio public by means of its own 
broadcasting station, WMAQ. The Daily News is 
the only newspaper in Chicago that owns and 
operates its own radio broadcasting station. 


Radio advertisers in The Daily News are assured 
the attention of the great majority of buyers and 
prospective buyers in the Chicago market. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


Note.—In September, 1925, The Daily News published 3 1,009 lines 
radio advertising, as against 27,081 lines published by the daily paper 
having the next high record in this classification. 
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Wallops—Packed and Unpacked 


When They’re in, It’s a Sales Letter; When They’re out, It Isn’t 


T. Moore 


By Allen 


OU might be a cigar manufac- 
turer selling entirely by mail. 
It's midsummer—a few minutes 
past dog-days, let’s say—and a lot 
of folks quietly asleep on the old 
customer-list ought to be reorder- 
ing or extra-ordering, for their 
holiday and vacation requirements. 
“Get me up a letter that will 
rouse the sleepers and lure their 
shekels,” goes forth the fiat, and 
presently the letter is before us: 


Dear Friend: 

Last year, the night before I was to 
start on my vacation, I discovered that 
my favorite fishing rod: had been mis- 
laid. I hunted all over the house from 
cellar to attic. Couldn’t find it. Two 
days later my wife located it upstairs 
behind an old trunk. 

Just carelessness on my part. I 
should have checked up all my things 
sooner. But I left a lot of them until 
the “last minute.” And 
lot of fun. 2 

Naturally, there’s one thing I didn’t 
forget. And that was a supply of cigars. 
I took along Superbas for my “‘steady” 
smoke during the day out of doors. 
And El Adoro clear, rich Havanas for 
the quiet evening smokes on the porch 
where the boys gather to “talk it over.” 

I’m just wondering if ghee ordered 
your vacation cigars. f you have, 
fine. If you haven't, perhaps this 
reminder will save you an annoying 
experience such as mine. For of all the 
times when a man enjoys the quiet com- 
panionship of a cigar, vacation 
time heads the list, in my opinion. 

Here is an order blank to make order- 
ing easier for you. 

With best wishes 
vacation— 

Very truly yours. : 

P.S. If you’re not going away, isn’t 
that a pretty good reason in itself for 
seeking the solace of a good cigar? Use 
the order blank. 


As a reader turned prophet, and 
not a statistician citing facts, I 
would say that’s a mighty good 
letter. Anyhow, it got me to do 
what the sender of it wanted. 

Why? For seven reasons. Here 
they are. 

Attention. 


it cost me a 


for a_ glorious 


“Last year, the night 
before I was to start on my 
vacation”’—we’re off! Whatever 
happens the night before a fellow’s 
vacation, important enough to put 
in a letter, must be worth finding 
out. 
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Interest. “Two days later.” ... 
“And it cost me a lot of fun.”... 
“Naturally, there’s one thing I 
didn’t forget.” ... And being a 
cigar-smoker yourself, you under- 
stand that was too important to 
overlook. 

Transition Note. “I’m just 
wondering if you’ve ordered your 
vacation cigars.” Very deft, that 
—and so natural, too. No strain- 
ing, no brow-wrinkling, no clever- 
izing. (And yet— a beautiful 
little negative rises just here in 
one reader’s mind: “I don’t get a 
vacation, so that lets me out.” ... 


Has the writer of the letter 
thought of that point?) 
Desire. “The quiet evening 


smokes on the porch where the 
boys gather to talk it over.” ... 
“For of all the times when a man 
enjoys the quiet companionship of 
a good cigar, vacation time heads 
the list, in my opinion.” 

Penalty Prompter. “Perhaps 
this reminder will save you an an- 
noying experience such as mine.” 

Action. “Here is an order blank 
to make ordering easier for you.” 

And that’s that. All very fine, 
but—since I’m not getting a vaca- 
tion, as I said before, I guess you 
lose, Mr. Letter Writer. 


A CRAFTY P. S. 


Wait! Mr. L. W. in a crafty 
P. S. reaches out the phrase re- 
served for just such an exigency 
and alibi: “If you’re not going 
away, isn’t that a pretty good 
reason in itself for seeking the 
solace of a good cigar?” You 
said it! And little enough com- 
pensation, too, for sticking on at 
the old desk while the hot days 
drudge autumnward and _ luckier 
chaps postcard you to the tune of 
“Everything great. Wish you 
were along.” So you out with the 
old pen and present yourself with 
a few passes to the society of 
Lady Nicotine, as per the writer’s 
wish. 

So much for the wallop that’s 
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packed. What about the one that 
only seems to be? 

Here’s a lusty retail tire concern 
bids for our business with a very 
attractive and inviting message— 
at least, so first impressions would 
suggest. But it’s the text that 
sells—so let’s see. 


Dear Mr. Moore: 

You can’t be a specialist in every- 
thing. 

Possibly you are versed in brassies, 
botany and brake bands. On the other 
hand, you probably have not post-gradu- 
ated in balustrades, buttonholes and 
bath-tubs. In such cases you have got 
to rely on a specialist’s advice. 

Right here, we are glad to be of 
service. As your architect and tailor 
and plumber in other matters, so let us 
be your counselors in all things pertain- 
ing to tires. 

Scores of tire owners in this vicinity 
have intrusted their mileage investments 
wholly to us. May we serve you, too? 

First of all, we will protect your in- 
terests, as well as our own, with Star 
Tires and Tubes. 

Very truly yours. 


Maybe a hasty reader would call 
that a good letter. Mechanically, 
it was a peach. But as you eye 
through to the bitter end, you say 
to yourself: “Did that guy ever 
have tire trouble, I wonder?” 

True, it’s written in the key of 
“a specialist.” A good theme, in 
the hands of a master; but look 
what happens to it here. 

First, there’s that uninteresting, 
admitted - before - stated, negative. 
Then—“Possibly you are versed 
in brassies, botany and_ brake 
bands.” Whence the sublime as- 
sumption? And to what purpose? 
Why—if any? “On the other 
hand, you probably have not post- 
graduated in balustrades, button- 
holes and bath-tubs. In such 
cases, you have got to rely on a 
specialist’s advice.” 

Imagine! ‘“Versed in brassies” 
and “post-graduated in  balus- 
trades,” for a bunch of supposedly 
tire-bedevilled readers—else why 
any letter at all? Shades of the 
invisible choir of experts who have 
so long preached that “product, 
message and readers must be 
linked together with a style that 
is suited to all three!” 

Note that for the first time, too, 
one learns there are “specialists” 
in those alliterative, but woefully 
unrelated, provinces of the cosmos 
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—balustrades, buttonholes and 
bath-tubs. Interesting, isn’t it? 


And relying on their advice (for 
what?) seems to be. so pertinent 
to the subject of tires! 

“Right here we are glad to be 
of service.” For what? For bath- 
tub and buttonhole problems? 
That’s what the letter says. 

“As your architect and tailor and 
plumber in other matters, so let 
us be your counselors in all things 
pertaining to tires.” Now that we 


have assembled the cognoscenti—’ 


balustrade specialists, architects, 
tailors and plumbers—we at last 
let fall a real “inkle”’ as to our 
project—tires. Aren’t you glad 
you obeyed that urge and read on? 

Scores of folks in the adver- 
tiser’s neighborhood, he says, have 
“intrusted their mileage invest- 
ments” to the Jinx Tire Co. Just 
why is that any good reason for 
us to “intrust” our “mileage in- 
vestments” to the same source? 

But wait—here’s the real reason, 

“First of all, we will protect 
your interests and ours with Star 
Tires and Tubes.” 

Well, we like to have our in- 
terests protected. But just why 
by Star Tires and Tubes, is not 
forthcoming. Away with this 
letter, Watson! Let’s have no 
more such wallopless communica- 
tions. 

*x* * * * 


Exhibit C bears inspection. It 
also packs a wallop. 

No salutation—but right across 
the top of the page, cleverly placed 
and spaced caption-wise, was this 
arrester: “Benny Leonard Would 
Like To Take YOU On... (and 
make you like it!)” 

Too long for full quotation, but 
too effective not to warrant brief 
analysis, the letter opens with this: 


Did you notice just a little physical 
drag when you got on the job this 
morning? Tcok about half an hour 
before you could: shake it off and “step 
into it” the way you figured you would 
on the way down. 


A bit more, and then— 


That drag is a tatler. 
flash of physical let-down. 
of those tell-tale signs that athletes 
recognize as a stale condition, And 
athletes know what to do about it. De 
you? 


It’s the first 
It is one 
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All the psychology of good ap- 
proach, so far. Pungent, per- 
tinent, pointed—and so damnably 
seasonable, when you get a message 
like that in mid-August! Mean- 
ing, it gets you where you live. 
Makes you draggy just to read it. 

“Do you?” ... Well, we’re not 
sure; so we jump to the quick 
transition note which opens the 
next paragraph: “Benny Leonard 
would like to tell you. He’d like 
to make you as physically fit—as 
‘wise,’ physically—as he was when 
he left the ring, undefeated light- 
weight champion of the world, 
and one of the ‘headiest’ fighters 
that ever dusted the resin in a 
corner.” 

From there the main theme de- 
velops quickly and compactly. 
Then the closing sentence—which 
I personally would have omitted, 
as it seems to weaken rather than 
strengthen. Lots of more expert 
letterfolk than I, however, will 
dispute this: each will judge for 
himself, of course. The sentence 
is: “Thought you’d like to know 
about it.” It’s a nice little col- 
loquial, homespun, afterthought— 
and friendly—but I would have 
slaughtered it just the same. 

* * * 


Now for exhibit D. 


Dear Mr. Moore: 

Fishing—boating—a tramp through 
the woods—fresh air—sunshine—hearty 
appetite—health—these are joys that 
help make life worth while. 


Good midsummer ‘opener, this, 
from a real estate believer in 
direct-mail methods. This letter 
promises a wallop— 


You can enjoy all these pleasures 
within a stone’s throw of your home, 
by living in River Park—our beautiful 
eee along Chicago’s New Water- 
ront. 


Details highly important to the 
reader are logically and forcefully 
elaborated; then— 


Here’s a suggestion: Drive out Sun- 
day! Bring the family, a picnic basket, 
your fishing tackle, and spend the day 
in this beautiful section—you'll get a 
good rest, and the family will enioy 
it, too. Take (directions for getting 
r follow) and our representative 
will help make your visit pleasant and 
profitable. 


Yes, the wallop’s there, all right 
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—but it had some awfully real 
and formidable sales-resistance to 
meet: the well-known Inertia of 
the Sunday Morning Mind, for 
instance—and that last just-a-bit- 
too-solicitous implication, “our 
representative will help make your 
visit pleasant and profitable.” If 
it hadn’t been for that, I think we 
would have driven out to River 
Park, because gee! there was an- 
other first-grade wallop in that 
letterhead itself—printed in a cool 
grass-green that you could almost 
feel, a fine stretch of river, with 
wooded shores, a span of sun- 
bright bridge in the background, 
and two great trees up front, loll- 
ing lazily out over the placid face 
of the stream. ... Better than 
five hundred words of Kipling- 
crisp copy—that scene! 

But of all the wallop-packed 
pieces of printed salesmanship 4 
la letter that I’ve seen, here’s one 
that comes right with the package 
to the chap who has recently 
mailed in his order for five shirts, 
total price, $7.95. 

That total price, $7.95—what a 
yeast-cake of negatives! Even 
though you’ve sent in your money, 
been sold, and have bought—even 
then that price sticks in your crop. 
You’re more likely to think you 
got real value if you paid $7.95 
for, say, one shirt, instead of 
FIVE. 

And do you think the New 
Process Company doesn’t know 
that? You bet it does! For 
here’s the letter which you open as 
you get the box with the shirts 
inside : 


Dear Friend: 

Please don’t examine these ‘“‘Long- 
Wear” Shirts. Don’t even open the 
box, until you’ve read this one line: 

“FORGET THE LOW PRICE OF 
$7.95. JUST JUDGE THE SHIRTS!” 

Every little while we get a letter 
from some customer saying, in effect: 
“Your LongWear Shirts are fine. I 
like their looks. But-I’m accustomed 
to payine $2 to $3 for my shirts and 
I’m afraid that, at $1.50, yours can’t be 
up to my usual standard.” 

It’s the old story of the man who 
stood on London Bridge, trying to give 
away perfectly good gold sovereigns. 
People just couldn’t believe they were 
genuine and wouldn’t take them. And 
nowadays even after they’ve been 
SHOWN, there are some men who just 
can’t believe they can get quality shirts 
unless they pay $2 or $3 for them. 
can tell you in a few words why it 
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is that we can give you such a low 
price—and quality too. 


1. To begin with, we sell ‘“‘Long- 
Wear” shirts in lots of five—just as 
they’re packed in the factory. No fancy 
box and no separate wrapping added 
to the cost of each box. 

2. In a single day men have ordered 
more than 6,700 shirts from us by mail. 
Volume selling such as this brings pro- 
duction costs down to the minimum. 

3. Selling in our economical mail 
way, “direct to the user,” we cut out 
many of the expenses of the ordinary 
retailer. There is no traveling sales- 
man, no jobber, no salesman, none of 
the high rents and overhead of a store. 

4. Last, and MOST IMPORTANT, 
we would rather have little profits on 
many sales than big profits on few sales. 
Last year our profit on each dollar of 
sales was only three and one-half cents. 

Don’t be afraid, therefore, because 
the price is low. There is quality be- 
hind it. And we are here to back up 
that quality with every cent of our 
million and more dollars of assets. 

Just remember this: the material of 
these shirts is of woven madras, which 
means the colors are woven IN instead 
of printed ON. The shirts are cut very 
full, and carefully tailored to fit. Even 
the smaller points: Notice that these 
shirts have a “box-pleat” all the way 
down the front—not just half way, which 
saves material. Notice that the front 
and back of the shirt are cut rounded 
at the bottom so they will stay in—no 
“fish-tails” to save material. Notice the 
cuffs—sthey are reversible, and double. 
The neck-band is pre-shrunk. And the 
buttons are of selected Ocean Pearl. 

e don’t pretend to be giving away 
gold sovereigns, but we are giving you 
the utmost value in shirts. And it’s 
with that in the back of your mind 
that I’d like you to examine these 
“LongWear” Shirts. Not how cheap— 
but how good! 

Yours—for REAL Economy, 

Joun L. Brarr, 
President. 


By the time Mr. Blair’s signature 
is reached, he knows he has got 
the “back of your mind” all swept 
clean of negatives—freshly resold 
you, and put you in prime mood 
to discover in the garment the 
concrete evidences of goodness he 
has just pointed out in his letter. 


There is one thing, however, 
which the wallop is not—that is, 
a series of mere cleverisms, good 
enough literarily perhaps, but not 
sellingly—or a striking style that 
results in a wonderful letter in- 
stead of a wonderful proposition. 

The difference is one I would 
commend to any lettercrafter who 
sits down to achieve, say, a “cigar 
letter” or a “shirt letter,” but is 
liable to off-track as badly as our 
“tire man” did! 
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Apparel Industry Proposes 
Three-Year Campaign 


At a recent meeting of the Apparel 
Industry Committee of the National 
Association of Retail Clothiers and Fyr- 
nishers, a resolution was adopted calling 
for an annual expenditure of $1,500,000 
for three years for an advertising cam- 
paign for the men’s and boys’ apparel 
industry. A special committee and an 
executive committee were named to in- 
vestigate the proposed campaign. 

Among the members of these commit- 


tees are: Fletcher Montgomery, Knox 
Hat Company, New York; E. M, 
Skinner, Wilson Brothers, Chicago; 


S. Rae Hickok, Hickok Manufacturing 
Company, Rochester, N. Y.; Alfred 
Decker, Alfred Decker & Cohn, Chicago, 
and J. J._ Phoenix, Bradley Knitting 
Company, Delavan, Wis. 


C & C Ginger Ale Account to 
Dyer 
E. & J. Burke, Ltd., Long Island 
City, N: Y., manufacturer of C & C 
Ginger Ale, has placed its advertising 
account with The George L. Dyer 
Company, Inc. The advertising of 
Gordon & Dilworth’s jams and Dr. 
Brush’s Kumyss, which are E. & J. 
Burke products, also will be directed 
by the Dyer agency. 


Val. Blatz Brewing Account 
for Milwaukee Agency 


The Vai. Blatz Brewing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has placed its adver- 
tising account with Olson & Enzinger, 
Inc., advertising agency, also of Mil- 
wattkee. The Val. Blatz company 
manufacturers a varied line of prod- 


ucts, which include malt extract and 
ginger ale. 
J. E. Laatzen with Canada 


Dry 

J. E. Laatzen, formerly general sales 
manager of Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., 
Hoboken, N. J., has joined Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, as Chi- 
cago district manager. He was re- 
cently with the Liberty Yeast Corpora- 
tion, New York. 


Western Agency Council Elects 
H. D. Sulcer 


Henr D. Sulcer, president of 
Vanderhoof & Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, was elected chairman 


. of the Western Council of the American 


Association of Advertising Agencies at 
@ meeting which was held at Chicago 
last week. 


Amon G. Carter Buys Fort 
Worth “Record” 

Amon G. Carter, publisher of the 

Fort Worth, Tex., Star-Telegram, has 


bought the Fort Worth Record from 
William Randolph Hearst. 
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Selling Footwear in 
PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia, having the third largest population in 
the United States, is naturally a very important market 
for the maker of shoes and stockings, shoe polishes and 
other things sold in Retail Shoe Shops. 


With more than three million consumers in Philadel- 
phia, Camden and their vicinity, it offers particularly 
attractive possibilities to those who seek a concentrated 


_ outlet for the products of their factory. 


What local advertisers do is probably the best guide 
to national advertisers in sizing up the situation in any 
city. Nearly every Philadelphia retail merchant that 
advertises uses The Bulletin. Follow him, he knows! 


Send for a free copy of THe BuLLeTIN Route List 
oF SHOE DEALERS IN PHILADELPHIA AND CAMDEN. I[¢ 
will be of great help to your salesmen when calling 
on the trade. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


520,072 sir 


Average daily net paid circulation for 
the six months ending September 30, 1925. 


The circulation of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin is the largest in Philadelphia 
= is one of the largest in the United 
tates. 


New York—247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 


Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
Kansas City, Mo.—C. J. Edelmann, Verree & Conklin, inc., 1100 Davidson Bidg. 


(Copyright 1925—Bulletin Company) 
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Sales of “Hotpoint Irong’Ed 
Increased 33's Per Cent 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE Co.inc, 
Fhipgnl 





22-26 w iSt STREET 





NEW YORK,NY, Sal 
September 2, 1925. electr 
New York Evening Journal, 1925 
Columbus Circle,’ vious 
New York, N. Y. ; 
Gentlemen: 
Mr 


We have just received final figures on our Spring New says: 
York City Hotpoint Newspaper Campaign and they show con- 
















clusively that we were correct in choosing again the New York sively 
Evening Journal exclusively for Hotpoint- consumer adver- Eveni 
tising. point 
You might be interested in knowing that as a result of 
the intensive work done by your Merchandising Department PR 
in connection with our advertising I can attribute an increase 
in New York City of 33%% in business as compared with our from 
business done during the same period last year. We not only plianc 
added a great many new dealers by the assistance rendered by 
your Merchandising Department, but we strengthened our For 
position with our old, existing dealers. circul: 
We are again goihg to rur an intensive advertising : 
campaign in your Paper exclusively this Fall, starting in circul 
October, and expect equally good results. lished 
Please accept the writer’s and our Company’s appre- paper: 
ciation for your wonderful co-operation. E next | 
Sincerely, 
W KML * 
A AALS wives 
DISTRICT SALES MANAGER. adver 
WBP:CCK York 


America’s largest evening newspaper circulation—and at 3c wble 
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ng” Edison Electric Appliance Co. 
ent} Uses the Evening Journal 


«| EXCLUSIVELY 


Sales of Hotpoint electric irons, toasters and other 
electrical appliances INCREASED 331-3% during the 
1925 Spring campaign, over the same period of the pre- 
vious year. 





Mr. W. B. Pierce, Sales Manager for the New York District, 
7 says: “We were correct in choosing the Evening Journal exclu- 





3 sively for Hotpoint consumer advertising.” And again, the 

re Evening Journal is to be used EXCLUSIVELY for the Hot- 
point advertising this Fall. 

of 

e PROVEN EXPERIENCE is priceless—especially coming 

: from one of the largest, oldest and most efficient electrical ap- 

y pliance firms in the country. 

y 

f For twenty-six years the Evening Journal has maintained its 

circulation supremacy—the largest and most responsive evening 











circulation in America. For eleven years this newspaper has pub- 
lished more advertising than any other New York evening 
paper—for the first nine months of 1925 it has exceeded the 
next paper by nearly six hundred thousand lines. 











The Evening Journal is a home newspaper—read by house- 
wives—over a five-year period it has printed about 100% more 
advertising appealing exclusively to women than any other New 
York morning, evening or Sunday newspaper. 


ING JOURNAL 


whle the circulation of any other evening paper 
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Gut Ghlahoma way ~ 


More Farms 
Continued Prosperity. 
Less Indebtedness ~ 


1925 Census shows 


75,735 fewer farms in the United States 
° than 5 years ago. 
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—decrease 1.2 per cent! » 


5,238 more farms in Oklahoma than 5 
years ago. Total farms now, 197,226. 


increase 2.7 per cent! 


NE pertinent fact that is revealed by the new 
O 1925 Census is Oklahoma’s increase in num- 

ber of farms in face of the Nation’s decrease. 
This shows the ever-growing importance of the Okla- 
homa farm market. Government crop estimates also 
favor Oklahoma— indicating a $200,000,000 cash in- 
come from Oklahoma’s 1925 cotton fields alone. And 
today, there is less indebtedness among Oklahoma 
farmers than ever before in the history of this state. 
All three of these conditions—more farms, continued 
prosperity, and fewer debts—mean greater sales oppor- 
tunity for your product in Oklahoma! 








To get volume sales in Okla- 
homa you must get farm 
sales — and that is possible 
only through the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman, Okla- 
homa’s only farm paper. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oth among all 
States in value 
Of all 1924 
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A Grab-Bag of Direct-Mail 
Advertising Ideas 


A Report on the Annual Meeting of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association—Charles R. Wiers Re-elected President 


HE Direct Mail Advertising 
Association held a_ three-day 
convention at Boston last week, 
with an attendance of about 2,000 
delegates. The primary purpose of 
the convention was to present ideas 
on how to write better letters 
and how to plan and execute bet- 
ter direct-mail advertising. This, 
the convention endeavored to do, 
through addresses and exhibitions. 
Special efforts seemed to have 
been made to keep this purpose to 
the forefront. Time, of course, 
was given to reports on matters 
affecting the future welfare of the 
association as a whole, to discus- 
sions of future work of the asso- 
ciation and to the passing of reso- 
lutions charting the future general 
policies of the association. 

The most important report made 
to the convention was that of 
Richard H. Lee, counse! and man- 
ager of the National Council of 
Business Mail Users on “What’s 
Being Done to Adjust Postal 
Rates for Direct-Mail Literature.” 
Mr. Lee’s report was a plea for 
co-operation between all advertis- 
ing mediums making use of the 
mails to the end that the mat- 
ter of postal rates may be equi- 
tably fixed for the benefit of ad- 
vertisers. He intended, he said, 
to work only along that line and 
not as a special pleader for direct- 
mail advertising. 

The speaker who preceded Mr. 
Lee, Marco Morrow, assistant pub- 
lisher of the Capper Publications, 
a newspaper, farm paper and 
magazine group, also made a plea 
for unity among advertising me- 
diums. Mr. Morrow was not, 
however, speaking on postal mat- 
ters. His address was on “Direct 
Mail from the Rural Point of 
View.” After showing that the 
Capper organization was a large 
user of direct-mail advertising, 
sending out over 10,000,000 pieces 
of direct mail each year, he made 
his petition for co-operation be- 


tween all advertising mediums by 
saying: “It’s all right to have 
enthusiasm for your own medium. 
You should have such enthusiasm. 
But remember the big job is to 
make all advertising profitable for 
the advertiser. I would suggest 
that the words of old Nathaniel 
Fowler, who said ‘All sorts of ad- 
vertising helps all sorts of adver- 
tising,’ be constantly kept in mind.” 

Mr. Morrow’s address and Mr. 
Lee’s report came at the very end 
of the program, just before the 
passing of resolutions. In pass- 
ing resolutions, the association 
showed that it had in mind the 
very point they had made by ap- 
proving a resolution deprecating 
and advising against any attacks 
by the association or its members 
on any other type of advertising 
medium. 

Inasmuch as the purpose of the 
convention was to give direct-mail 
advertising ideas to its delegates, 
it seems to Printers’ InxK that the 
best type of report it can give to 
its readers is one which presents 
ideas that its staff men were able 
to pick up by listening to the ad- 
dresses made before the conven- 
tion and to the discussions which 
followed these addresses. For 
this reason, there follows a sum- 
mary of many of these ideas, each 
reported under separate headings. 


WHERE TO PUT THE PICTURE IN 


DIRECT ADVERTISING 


The Addressograph Company, of 
Chicago, believes in illustrating 
letters. Ray Fellows, adver- 
tising manager of that company, 
left no doubt of his opinion on 
this score in any mind. “The old 
Chinese proverb, that one picture 
tells more than ten thousand 
words,” Hte said, “applies just as 
much to direct-mail advertising as 
it does to any other kind of adver- 
tising. We believe that if your 
letter cannot carry with it a free 
trial of your proposition then the 
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letter should be _ illustrated.” 

After this introductory remark, 
he showed, with the aid of charts, 
that experience had proved that 
illustrations in letters should ap- 
pear on the left-hand side. 

In making this statement con- 
cerning the position of the illus- 
tration, he presumed that the pur- 
pose of the picture was to tell a 
story which was further explained 
by the text matter that followed 
it and that would naturally be 
read from left to right. Hence 
get the picture first before the 
— by placing it on the left-hand 
side. 


TWELVE TESTS THAT DETERMINE A 
GOOD SALES LETTER 


Can you determine the efficiency 
of the sales letter before you mail 
it? Edward H. Schulze, author 
of “Making Letters Pay,” of New 
York, says you can, if you apply 
a yardstick. If you can answer 
“yes” to twelve questions that he 
has set down, then you have a 
good sales letter. These twelve 
questions were outlined by Mr. 
Schulze under three main divi- 


sions: (1) The Prospect; (2) 
The Proposition, and (3) The 
Mechanical Details. 

Under the division of “The 


Prospect” were included five ques- 
tions. These were: 


(1) Has your letter been addressed 
in such a manner that it is imme- 
diately brought, by name or title, to the 
attention of the right person? 

Is there more than one person 
to be influenced in making the sale? 
If so, are you writing to all who may 
have a voice in deciding whether or 
not to buy? 

(3) Have you made a careful study 
of the mental characteristics and habits 
of the prospect so that your letter ar- 
rives at an opportune time for proper 
attention ? 

(4) Does the opening paragraph 
immediately arouse interest and the 
next paragraph sustain it? 

(5) Does the closing paragraph in- 
vite and make easy a prompt response; 
or don’t you want immediate action? 


_ Under the heading of “The 
Proposition” were five more ques- 
tions. These were: 


(6) Knowing the mental characteris- 
tics and habits of the buyer—what about 
his financial strength? Is your prop- 
osition attractively phrased to fit the 
prospect’s purse? 
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(7) Could the product or propos 
tion be more effectively sampled (free 
trial or small paid trial order) or could 
it be sold without? 

(8) Would it be better first to 
for an inquiry or attempt direct ? 

(9) Have you emphasized more what 
the ee or proposition will do for 
the buyer—rather than what it is ang 
what it costs? 

(10) Have you furnished convincing 
proof of your claims? 


Under the third heading, “Me- 
chanical Details,” were the re 


maining two questions of the total 


number of twelve. 


} These last two 
questions were: 


(11) Having studied the buyer’s men. 
tal characteristics or habits, should your 
letter be: 

(a) long or short? 

(b) on very good, fair or ordinary 

stationery? 

(c) typewritten or processed? 

(d) filled-in or otherwise? 

(e) printed or hand signature? 

(f) first class or third class package? 
(8) return postage supplied? 

) any enclosures—if so, how 
_. many? 

(i) are all enclosures inserted in en- 
velope so as to come before pros- 
pect in proper order? 

(12) Have you first had a sample of 
mailing sent to yourself so you could 
get the other fellow’s reaction to the 
presentation as a whole? 


HOW TO PICK OUT LETTERHEAD 
PAPER 


A rule to be followed in deter- 
mining the quality of paper to be 
used for a letterhead was laid 
down by Robert C. Fay, of the 
American Writing Paper Com- 
pany. His rule can be summarized 
in these words: 

Never send out a letter on paper 
that is cheaper in quality than 
that which is used by your cus- 
tomers. Any manufacturer can be 
fairly certain of not violating this 
rule, according to Mr. Fay, if the 
quality of his paper reflects the 
quality of the merchandise he is 
selling. 


TRANSLATING THE SALES LETTER 
INTO A FOREIGN TONGUE 


The translator of sales letters 
seeking trade in foreign countries 
holds the American manufacturer 
at the mercy of his own ability. 
How can the manufacturer check 
back in order to be certain that 
the translator is doing a good job? 

Henry H. Morse, sales and ex- 
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port manager of the Florence 
Stove Company, answered this 
question by reciting an experience 
of the Regal Shoe Company. 

The Regal company had caused 
a series of. form letters to be 
written in English for use in get- 
ting certain South American trade. 
These letters contained certain 
basic ideas the company wanted to 
get over. They were rewritten 
and polished until they were gems. 
Then they were taken to a Span- 
ish translator who was told to 
translate not only the ideas as ex- 
pressed in words, but also the 
spirit of the letters. When this 
translator had finished them, his 
job was taken to another translator 
who was instructed to give an 
English translation of the Spanish 
letters. 

There was added labor and 
added expense, but the company 
knew what and how it was talking 
to prospects it wanted to sell. It 
later found that the extra labor 
and expense were quickly repaid in 
extra results. 


GIVE THE FOREIGN DEALER INDUS- 
TRIAL NEWS 


Another suggestion on letters to 
dealers in foreign countries was 
given by Mr. Morse. This sugges- 
tion was on the message of the 
letter. 

“In writing dealers in foreign 
countries, it is well occasionally to 
include news on the general indus- 
try of which your business is a 
part in the United States,” said 
Mr. Morse. The foreign dealer 
likes to get this background just 
to satisfy his curiosity and I be- 
lieve it helps him to sell.” 

Thomas W. Pelham, director of 
sales and general counsel of the 
Gillette Safety Razor Company, 
stressed the same point, and 
showed that he not only carried it 
out, but that he went a step far- 
ther by giving dealers news of 
matters affecting the industry in 
their own country. If Germany, 
for example, raises the legislative 
bars against certain types of prod- 
ucts, then the Gillette company 
sends a letter on this news to 
every German merchant selling 
those goods. If some other coun- 
try raises or lowers tariff rates, 
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their merchants in that country get 
the news from Gillette. The aim 
is to keep the merchant as well 
informed as the Gillette organi. 
zation is on all matters affecting 
the welfare of its industry. 


A SWARM OF BE’S FOR THE LETTER 
WRITER 


Charles R. Wiers, president of 
the Direct Mail Association, be- 
lieves that good letters, business 
or social, can be written by anyone 
if fifteen rules that he tries to 
follow are studied and applied, 
These rules, which he calls 4 
“swarm of be’s,” are: 


Be 
Be 
Be 
Be 
Be 
Be 
Be 
Be 
Be 
Be 
Be 
Be 
Be 
Be 
Be 


a sunshine distributor 
careful 

thorough 
broad-gauged 
thoughtful 
enthusiastic 

courteous 

in earnest 

alert 

patient 

a stickler for simplicity 
clear 

a lover of people 
human 

a student 
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DEALER “SUGGESTIONS” W®@RK BET- 
TER THAN “PLANS” 


In making out plans for the 
direct-mail work of your dealer 
organization it is better to refer to 
your plan as “a suggestion” than 
as “a plan,” according to A. E. 
Ashburner, of the American Mul- 
tigraph Sales Company, of Cleve- 
land. “Dealers eat up sugges- 
tions,” he said, “while they feel 
that plans are being forced down 
their throats. A dealer who could 
carry out a plan you build for 
him can make his own plan from 
the suggestion you give him. All 
he needs is the thought to start 
him on the way.” 


DEALERS PAY FOR RIGHT KIND OF 
PRINTED MATTER 


If your direct-mail advertising 
literature sells only your own 
product, dealers may use it, but 
they certainly will not pay for it. 
But if your direct-mail matter’sells 
several related products in addi- 
tion to your own product, then 
dealers will not only use your 
printed matter, but they will be 

(Continued on page 132) 
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“One-fifth of the sales-effort which 
followed later, if expended in Jan- 
uary, would have proved more 
fruitful than all the frantic attempts 
of the next five months” 


—says Marsh K. Powers 
in “Advertising & Selling Fortnightly” 


ERE are some of the leaders in the build- 

ing material field who have found it 

pays to begin advertising in January . . .They 
began their 1925 campaigns in the January 
House & Garden—the Annual Building 


Number. 





American Brass Co. Hammond Cedar Co. Plate Glass Mfgrs. of 
Arkansas Oak Flooring Higgin Mfg. Co. America 
Arkansas Soft Pine Hollow Building Tile 

Red Cedar Lumber 
Associated Tile Mfers. fndiana Limestone Mfers. Assn. 
Birch Manufacturers Wm, H. Jackson Co. Richardson Co. 
Bishopric Mfg. Co. fl Richards-Wilcox Mfg. 
E. L. Bruce Co. ie ee Edward N. Riddle Co. 
Bryant Heater & Mfg. Ae ato 
Sunisann Boiler Corp. Kohler Co. aS ey 
we . mee Lightolier Co. Sargent & Co. 
oe White & Sugar Long Bell Lumber Co, ‘Southern Cypress Mfers. 
Casement Hardware Co Luminier Co. i. a hg ams. 
—s me : aw 4 . edma 
Celotex Co, McKinney Mfg. Co. Stewart Iron Works Co. 


Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strip Co. 

Crane Ltd. 

Creo-Dipt Co. 


Thomas Maddock’s Sons Thatcher Furnace Co. 
Martin Varnish Co. <i . 
Minneapolis Head Reg- U. 8. Gypsum Co. 


Curtis Companies ulator Co. Vallpaper 3} actur- 
P. & F. Satin Monarch Metal Products - —~} ee 
Delco-Light Co. National Fire Proofing Walker 4 -- 
Fiske & © Gk Fleertax Buse Western Pine Mf, 

exe 0. aliens “ea Cc. W. Williams & Son 
Gumwood Service Bureau Pacific Lumber Co. —Oil’0’ Matic 


Give your sales - effort a 
fair start. Begin your 
1926 campaign in the 
Annual Building Number 
of 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


Forms close November 20th — two weeks off... 
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Shoes—and 
Ten Million People 


The buying power potential of the 
ten million people in the six markets 
served by this newspaper group is of 
tremendous proportions. 


Consider it, for example, in relation 


BOSTON AMERICAN 
CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
DETROIT TIMES 
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to the purchase of shoes. Suppose 
we allow these ten million people 
only two pairs of shoes a year and 
give them a minimum cost of $5 a 
pair. That would represent an ex- 


penditure of $100,000,000 for shoes 


in a single year. 


These six markets, containing nearly 
one-tenth of the TOTAL POPU- 
LATION of the United States, can 
be covered adequately and economi- 
cally by this newspaper sextette. 


A representative will gladly give you 
the facts. 





EASTERN OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 


9 E. 40th St. Hearst Building 5 Winthrop Square 
New York Chicago Boston 
R. E. BOONE H. A. KOEHLER S. B. CHITTENDEN 





ROCHESTER JOURNAL 
SYRACUSE TELEGRAM 
WISCONSIN NEWS (MILWAUKEE) 
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radio arithmetic 


Only 8.5 per cent of Indiana’s 
prosperous farmers own radio 
—a 91.5 per cent potential 
market, 


7 


The Indianapolis Star has 
more rural circulation than 
all other Indianapolis news- 
papers combined. 


Only those radio manufac- 
turers who use the advertis- 
ing columns of The Indian- 
apolis Star will get complete 
coverage of this great poten- 
tial, line-of-least-resistance 
market. 


The 
INDIANAPOLIS 
STAR 


Always First—Always Fair—Always Complete 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Marbridge Bidg., New York 
Lytton Bidg., Chicago 


GRAVURE SERVICE CORPORATION 
25 W. 43d St., New York City 
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N Sunday, October 18, there 
was inaugurated in the roto- 
gravure sections of a number of 
Sunday newspapers in a list of 
tities throughout the country, an 
ambitious campaign of advertis- 
ing to the consumer. Eleven cities 
have been chosen as a starter, 
and others, it is announced, will 
be added as the campaign prog- 
resses. 

The purpose of the campaign is 
to impress upon the consumer the 
name “Amray Fabrics,” in con- 
nection with lingerie made of 
rayon, “Amray Fabrics” being the 
roduct of the American Rayon 
Products Corporation. This cor- 
poration is a consolidation of six 
mills, the business of which is to 
buy rayon, the yarn, and make it 
into rayon, the fabric, and then 
sll the fabric to makers of rayon 
garments and to the piece goods 
departments of department stores. 
That the rayon fabrics manufac- 
tured by the American Rayon 
Products Corporation may be dis- 
tinguished from rayon fabrics 
made by other mills, they have 
been given the name “Amray 
Fabrics.” The output of the mills 
in the American Rayon Products 
Corporation group is said to rep- 
resent approximately 50 per cent 
of the entire rayon fabric output 
of this country. 

Here, then, is the interesting 
story: This campaign to the con- 
sumer is being financed by the 
American Rayon Products Com- 
pany, although it is designed first 
for the benefit of the retail store, 
second to benefit the underwear 
manufacturer, and after that to 
benefit the American Rayon Prod- 
ucts Corporation. These roto- 
Rtavure advertisements in the 
Sunday newspapers all bear the 
caption: “You'll find it will pay 
to say ‘Amray’ when buying rayon 
lingerie.” Thus does the adver- 


tising seek to send the consumer 
into the store with a definite and 
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Rayon Underwear Story Now Put - 
Up to Consumer 


American Rayon Products Corporation Launches Newspaper Campaign 
to Stimulate Retail Sales of Amray Fabrics 


easy-to-remember name to ask 
for. 
All of which sounds quite 


simple, and is. However, forty- 
eight leading underwear manufac- 
turers are said to be co-operating 
with the American Rayon Prod- 
ucts Corporation in the present 
campaign, and the way in which 
this co-operation was brought 
about, and the terms of it, is a 
second chapter in the story which 
makes the first chapter still more 
interesting. 

The second chapter is an adver- 
tising campaign in business papers 
which began with the formation 
of the American Rayon Products 
Corporation in the spring of the 
present year and the announce- 
ment about the first of May in 
business-paper copy, which said: 

“The largest massed production 
in rayon history. Rayon has 
definitely taken its place among 
the five great materials. Its uni- 
versal use and its stability in the 
market have been recognized by 
the establishment of the greatest 
combination of mills that have 
ever been devoted to the produc- 
tion of rayon knitted fabric.” 

The six mills were named and 
the rest of the advertisement ex- 
plained in detail how the consoli- 
dation would result in benefits to 
the public and the trade. 


INITIAL ADVERTISING AIMS 


About the middle of July, the 
name “Amray’ Fabrics” was 
adopted and a trade-mark design 
worked out. The advertising 
campaign throughout the summer 
devoted itself to prestige building, 
first for rayon as a textile fibre 
and fabric, second for the Amer- 
ican Rayon Products Corporation, 
and third for the name “Amray 
Fabrics.” This phase of the cam- 
paign was rather general in the 
sense that the appeal was about 
equally divided between retail 
buyers and underwear manufac- 
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turers. Then the campaign took 

” a decided and definite turn toward 
the underwear manufacturer. 

One advertisement read: “Some 

morning will you suddenly find 

your undergarments advertised?” 


Another read: “Sign up, Mr. 
Underwear Manufacturer — the 
treat’s on us.” The _ story 


of the consumer campaign was 
announced in these two advertise- 
ments. They said, in effect, that 
women, already sold on the beauty 
and economy of rayon under- 
wear, would be taught by the ad- 
vertising to discriminate in favor 
of Amray Fabrics; that week 
after week beginning on October 
18, the consumer advertising 
would appear in the rotogravure 
sections of Sunday newspapers in 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Boston, Los 
Angeles, New Orleans, Cincinnati 
and other cities; and that the 
campaign entailed no cost to the 
underwear manufacturer and all 
he had to do to sign up for its 


benefits was to use Amray 
Fabrics. 
Other advertisements stressed 


the advantage which the under- 
wear manufacturers’ salesmen 
would have in selling an adver- 
tised line to the retailer, for quite 
an important factor in the whole 
situation is that the group of un- 
derwear manufacturers to whom 
the American Rayon Products 
Corporation sells its Amray 
Fabrics have done very little ad- 
vertising of any kind, either in 
business publications to the re- 
tailer or in general mediums to 
consumers. 

Some time before the roto- 
gravure campaign was scheduled 
to start, the officers of the Amer- 
ican Rayon Products Corporation 
invited the various underwear 
manufacturers to attend a meet- 
ing in New York. The manufac- 
turers were addressed on the vari- 
ous aspects of the campaign and 
their co-operation was invited. At 
the same time, the company put 
into the hands of the underwear 
people a compact and comprehen- 
sive portfolio of the consumer 
campaign and offered to supply 
additional quantities for the use 
of the manufacturers’ salesmen 
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when calling on retailers. The re 
sponse of the underwear makers 
was most enthusiastic. Up ‘to the 
present time, 250 copies of the 
portfolio have been supplied. 
This portfolio is rathér unj 
The title reads simply: “An Ad. 
vertising Campaign to Create Re. 
tail Business for the Better 


Rayon Lingerie.” It does not ap- 
pear at once that it is Aritay 








IGN UP, Mr. Underwear Manu 
facturer 


treat’s on us! 
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FORCEFUL BUSINESS-PAPER COPY USED 10 
GET CO-OPERATION OF THE TRADE 


Fabrics which are the subject of 
the campaign. The introduction 
on page one is headed: “A Cam- 
paign to Sell Lingerie for You,’ 
and explains to the retailer just 
how the campaign described im 
the portfolio is designed to build 
lingerie business for the store 
Pages that follow feature the 
circulation of the newspapers 
list the cities in which the adver- 
tisements are to appear. This # 
followed by photographic repre 
ductions of the advertisements. 
Quite a point is made of 
manner in which the garments are 
identified as Amray Fabrics. This 
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underwear manufacturers several 
times in the business-paper cam- 
paign. Amray Fabrics are identi- 
fied only by a tag bearing the de- 
sign “Amray Fabrics,” and the 
words, set over the design, “Made 
of one of the famous——.” And 
following the design is this text: 
“Wash quickly in lukewarm suds. 
Use a pure, mild flaked soap. 
We recommend Colgate’s FAB. 
Squeeze the suds through the gar- 
ment,” and other instructions hav- 
ing to do with rinsing, drying and 
ironing. A large cut of this tag 
was reproduced on one of the 
pages of the salesman’s portfolio 
with these words printed below it: 
“Tn addition to the garment hanger 
which shows the particular fabric 
used, this tag serves to identify 
underwear of Amray Fabrics—in- 
dorsed for washability by Colgate 
& Company. Supplied with every 
garment of Amray, this tag is a 
selling feature and a real tie-up 
with the advertising.” 

Incidentally, this tag bearing the 
Colgate endorsement shows how 
cleverly the company has handled 
the “rayon is all right but it can- 
not be laundered” objection. With- 
out making any attempt to meet 
the argument either as consumer 
or trade resistance, or even recog- 
nizing that such an argument 
might exist, the company first pub- 
lished, in its business-paper cam- 
paign, a letter from Colgate & 
Company, reading: “After several 
washings, our laboratory endorses 
your Rayon garments as washable, 
provided our directions for wash- 
ing rayon are followed. We wish 
to express our appreciation of this 
opportunity to work with your 
garments and to share in the 
mutual problem of assuring wash- 
ing satisfaction to the housewife.” 

The effective playing up of this 
tag, therefore, in the business- 
paper campaign, and _ insistence 
upon the significance of the Col- 
gate éndorsement, effectually dis- 
poses of the question of washa- 
bility with those who know about 
it and those who do not. 





Russell H. Hopkins, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Silver-Marshall 
Radio Company, Chicago, has been ap- 
ointed editor of On the Air, also of 
hicago, 


Starts Publication of “Building 
Investment and Maintenance” 


The Realty Periodical Corporation, a 
division of Edward Lyman Bill, 
New York, has started publication 
Building Investment and Maintenance 
which is to pat as tg monthly, It ig 
devoted to building in New York. Fred 
G., Sandblom is business _ manager, 
Richard A. Dunscomb, John Cullen and 
Richard Freeman are representatives, 





Philip Ritter, Jr., Joins Wood, 
Putnam & Wood 


Philip Ritter, Jr., formerly president 
of The Aldine Advertising Co ; 
Inc., New York, has assumed the di 
tion of the New York office of the 
Wood, Putnam & Wood Company, 
Boston advertising agency. He was at 
one time vice-president of i 
Company, Inc. 





Ceramics Account for Buffalo 


Agency 

The Hanley Ceramics Company, 
Bradford, Pa., has placed its advertis 
ing account with the Finley H. Greene 
Advertising Agency, Buffalo. A cam- 
paign of full pages in color is bei 
planned. Building supply, archit 
and pending and contracting magazines 
will be used. 





Buffalo “Express” Appoints 
Charles H. Eddy Company 


The Buffalo, N. Y., Express has ap 
pointed the Charles H. dy Company, 
publishers’ representative, as its ms 
tional advertising representative. Robert 
S. Farley, also of New York, continues 
as special financial and steamship at- 
vertising representative. 


Oh Henry! Account with 
Brennan-Phelps 


The Williamson Candy Company, Chi- 
cago, maker of Oh Henry! pan | has 
ee its advertising account with The 

rennan-Phelps Company, advertising 
agency of that city. new campaign is 
being planned for this product. 


Merger Becomes Githens-Sohl 
Corporation 


on obvestaie service of Norman S. 
ithens an tyleprint, a printing set 
vice founded by Frank B. Shi, both of 
New York, have been consolidated. The 
name of the new organization is the 
Githens-Sohl Corporation. 











McCann Agency Advances 
J. A. Henderson 


James A. Henderson, for the last 
three years with the San Francisco of 
fice of The H. K. McCann Compam 
has been appointed manager of 
Denver office. 
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= Customers? 

Nood, 3) COWBOY riding into Cheyenne 
| from his ranch swings a bag 

a s#| across his saddle and in it there 

Pwr a] may be a few tins of soup, some 

= coffee, a few fixin’s for the bunk house and 

—_ last week’s mail; a Chicago stock broker 

fal strolls down Michigan Avenue, steps in a 
Ba music shop and buys a dozen talking machine 
ai records; a business girl, during the luncheon 
verte hour, goes into a drug store on Market 
Sy Street in Philadelphia and gets her month’s 
— supply of rouge, lipstick and powder. 

’ Your customers are where is big enough to command 
ints there are shops in which to the attention of any adver- 
iny buy—they know neither tiser who makes something 
1? the pangs of poverty nor for the millions; it is strong 
pany, are they oppressed by the enough in influence to give 

na weight of riches. every advertiser more pres- 
=] Would you know what tige, more profit, more of 
ad: magazine they read? Con- anything that he wants to 
sider that TRUE STORY _*ecurethrough the medium 

. covers more than 2,000,000 of the printed page. 
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The department stores in Cincinnati are prosperous 
and busy. Noclass of business houses in this city can 


boast of a more consistent, a more uniformly main- , 
tained prosperity over equally long periods of years. 

And department store prosperity in Cincinnati has . 
been secured and maintained primarily by means of ; 
consistent local newspaper advertising. . 
Like the grocery business and the clothing business, b 
the department stores of Cincinnati place more dis- ‘ 
play advertising in the Times-Star than in any other ; 


CINCINNATI 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Managet 
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aliNepartment Stores 
NSection of Business 


medium in the Cincinnati trading area. In fact, the 
Times-Star carries more department store advertising 
than the three other Cincinnati newspapers combined, 
including the Sunday editions of the morning papers. 


There are two outstanding reasons why this should 
be so. First is the fact that the Times-Star reaches 
more homes, more families in Greater Cincinnati than 
any other newspaper. Second is the fact that the 
Times-Star makes the strongest appeal to the members 
of these families. Quantity plus quality—a winning 
combination. 


When you realize that the Times-Star carries more 
food advertising, more clothing advertising and more 
department store advertising than any other publica- 
tion in Southern Ohio you will readily understand 
why it also dominates its field in general display 





4 


a advertising, both local and national. The newspaper 
- that pays the grocer and the clothing merchant and 
:. the department store can be relied on to pay the 
s manufacturer of automobiles, or of roofing and build- 


f ing materials, or of radio sets, talking machines, pianos 
or electrical goods. It will pay the railroads, the 
steamship lines, the tourist companies, hotels and 
y banking houses. 

So you see there is no mystery about Times-Star 
leadership in display advertising. 


TIMES-STAR 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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, SELL Kansas City 


Territory 


at 38c a line 
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The Branch Manager Tells His 
Company How to Advertise 


His Recommendations Are Interesting Because They Indicate How 
Salesmen Think on This Subject 


By Jesse Calvin 


CERTAIN advertising man- 

ager and a certain advertis- 
ing agent were planning the 
coming year’s campaign. For 
several years, this company’s ad- 
vertising had gone on and it was a 
successful campaign. It is one of 
the largest campaigns in the coun- 
try. The advertising department 
and advertising agent work in con- 
junction with a sales department 
which is made up of thirty branch 
offices, each in charge of a branch 
office manager. 

Now, each of these branch office 
managers is an experienced man, 
working with a good organization 
under him. He earns a splendid 
salary and is also interested in the 
profits made in his territory. 

Against each manager’s terri- 
tory is charged the salary and ex- 
penses of the salesmen he employs. 
He is also charged with his share 
of the national advertising and 
also with whatever purely local 
advertising is done. It is only nat- 
ural, therefore, that these thirty 
men are intensely interested in the 
advertising done in their terri- 
tories and the amount of money 
involved and the sum charged to 
each territory. Especially does 
this interest manifest itself when 
the annual statements are made up 
and the share of profits figured 
for each man. It is then that the 
sum charged to advertising comes 
under close scrutiny by each 
branch house manager. 

It is to be expected that when 
these men are called in for the 
annual conference, the subject of 
advertising, the forms it is to take 
during the coming year and the 
amount to be used in each terri- 
tory, come up for serious discus- 
sion. It would be hard to find a 
group of men more sincere in their 
effort to make the advertising 
dollar produce results. The ad- 
vertising agent and the advertising 
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manager have no fear that the 
advertising will be overlooked in 
any territory. 

Not many years ago, when 
branch managers were not so 
familiar with advertising as they 
are today, it was customary for 
the advertising manager and the 
advertising agent to stand before 
the convention and announce the 
coming year’s campaign. The 
periodicals and newspaper selected 
would be shown and their circula- 
tions announced. Copies of ad- 
vertisements would be displayed 
and each branch house manager 
was asked, in a perfunctory sort 
of manner, to make any sugges- 
tions. 

But this method did not work 
satisfactorily. Practically every 
branch house manager had differ- 
ent ideas and plans to suggest. 
While the general advertising plan 
worked out by the advertising de- 
partment and the agency was 
finally accepted, it was usually put 
over considerably against the 
wishes of various branch house 
managers. 


THE START OF A NEW PLAN 


And so, during the present year, 
there crystallized among the 
branch house managers, this 
thought: Each branch house man- 
ager is responsible to the company 
for the showing in his own terri- 
tory. Each territory is different, 
with different local problems. 
What might be good policy in the 
Pacific Northwest would be un- 
suitable in New England and so 
on. What might be good adver- 
tising in Minneapolis would be 
poor advertising in Arkansas and 
so on. No man could sit in the 
home office at Chicago and make a 
cut-and-dried advertising plan and 
schedule which would be suitable 
for the whole country. Therefore, 
for 1926, the company should ap- 
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propriate, not one general. fund 
for advertising, but rather a num- 
ber of funds, one for each branch 
house manager to use in his own 
territory as he saw best. 

This was the unanimous thought 
of the group of managers. It was 
pointed out that the plan proposed 
by the advertising manager and 
the agent called for three news- 
paper campaigns of 10,000 lines 
each, a national magazine cam- 
paign, a national showing of 
street car cards and two show- 
ings on poster panels. Then there 
was the usual auxiliary window 
display material and so on, book- 
lets for the prospective consumer 
and that sort of thing. 


THE BRANCH MANAGERS OFFER 
MANY OBJECTIONS 


But there developed the fact 
that several of the branch house 
managers did not want a magazine 
campaign because they were con- 
vinced, through talks with the 
trade, that nobody saw the maga- 
zine advertising. Another branch 
house manager who had a terri- 
tory consisting largely of small- 
town and country trade was 
anxious to have street car adver- 
tising eliminated, at least in his 
territory, so that he could have the 
money available for the purchase 
of pencils and other novelties to 
give to dealers and clerks. 

The man in charge of the sales 
in a great metropolitan centre had 
checked up and felt sure that not 
enough of his trade read the news- 
papers often enough or carefully 
enough to make newspaper adver- 
tising pay, but he was positive that 
the same amount of money used in 
his market to supply paper bags, 
containing the company’s advertis- 
ing, would not only make friends 
of the trade through showing them 
a big saving in bags, but it would 
insure the advertising getting into 
the homes. 

With thirty strong, aggressive 
salesmen on one: side and only one 
advertising manager and one agent 
on the other side, the argument of 
the branch house managers pre- 
vailed with the general manage- 
ment, at least to the point where 
the president of the company 
agreed to consider personally two 
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separate plans, one submitted by 
the advertising department and the 
other by the convention of branch 
house. managers. 

On, that basis, the thirty branch 
house managers went into session 
and drew up an advertising pro- 
gram for the coming year and it is 
this intensive, localized campaign 
plan which we now will consider 
at close range. 

To start with, the gross appro- 
priation was broken down into 
local appropriations, each branch 
house getting approximately an 
equal share. 

Then, each man undertook to lay 
out the sum that would be best 
suited to his territory. 

Here is one branch house man- 
ager’s breakdown. The others 
were: fairly in accord, except that 
certain markets inclined more 
heavily in one direction or another. 
This one was worked out by a 
branch house manager with some 
thirty years’ experience with the 
company, most of which was spent 
in the territory he now heads. 
It is a Middle Western district. 
For newspaper advertising in 

the territory, a Christmas sea- 


son campaign 
For novelties for his salesmen to 
= out to retail clerks and 


ers 
For donations sor Dotan goncen. 
picnics, reta: w 
dealers conventions, me oe 2,500 


For services four men wi 
autos to trim windows........ 15,000 
For window trims, booklets, e 6,500 


For payi ay! dealer $1 t. se 
pd win oe raged 100 win- 
dows per week...........-+. 5,200 
For paper bags bearing company’s 
advertisement, to be given free 


to dealers pushing the line.... 5,000 
For advertising in local pro- 
PR Pe Pe ae 2,500 


Services of local advertising 
writer to handle details of local 
advertising work ............ 1,200 

bi? emergencies as occasion may 

TISE + 0+ sce ee eeeeseeee cece 6,000 

For ‘advertising allowances” to 
retailers and jobbers for special 
sales effort, based on 2 per 
cent of $500, EW tale tn lous 00-056 10,000 


$63,900 

This branch house manager 
went on to point out that based 
on a national appropriation of 
$2,250,000, he had left $11,100, fig- 
uring $75,000 per branch house 
territory, If each other branch 
house manager would be equally 
conservative, that would leave 
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A RECORD BREAKER! 


HE CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 

published on Friday, October 30th, 
a 58-page newspaper containing the 
greatest volume of advertising printed 
in any issue in the history of this 
publication—336 columns. 


This record-breaking issue contained 
18 more pages than did the paper for 
the same day of 1924. Its gain in 
advertising over the same day of last 
year was 129 columns. 


The Evening American is a good news- 
paper. It has a large circulation. It 
enjeys the confidence of its readers. 


Naturally it pays the advertiser. 





Daily average net-paid circulation for 
six-month period ending Sept. 30, 1925 


441,227 
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well over $300,000 for the maga- 
zine campaign which he realized 
is most helpful in certain sections 
like Southern California and the 
educational centres of the East and 
to which he felt each branch house 
should subscribe. 

By way of explanation, his 
memorandum ran in part as fol- 
lows: 


With the money allowed for national 
magazines, such magazine readers as 
there are in my section will be properly 
reached, There are few good newspapers 
in my territory and there is much 
illiteracy. But a $5,000 campaign right 
before the holidays will help to pep up 
the dealers. 

In my territory, people depend very 
much on what the trade recommends. It 
is very important to have all clerks and 
dealers friendly. The handing out of 
an inexpensive novelty like a pencil or 
desk endar will go a long way. It 
means you get a better chance to talk 
up the line and it gets the friendship 
of the trade. 

This territory also has many strong 
and powerful lodges, there is a strong 
association of retail clerks and the 
salesmen for the jobbers have frequent 
picnics, dances, etc. It is good business 
for all our men to attend and for us 
to show them that we are with them 
and for them. 

The best kind of advertising in my 
territory, though, is a _ well-trimmed 
window. For this we need four men 
with autos. They should trim 100 
windows per week. 

You will note that I am allowing $1 
per window to pay the dealer for the 
use of window. None of our competitors 
is in a position to do this at this time 
and while they may adopt the same 
plan later, if we start it, we will get 
credit for introducing the idea and it 

ill give us the inside track with the 
trade. 

Paper bags, containing our advertise- 
ment need no comment, as every sales- 
man knows how useful is this form of 
direct advertising. It wins the dealer 
and it sells the housewife. 

You will note that I am allowing $100 
a month for advertising service. Ad- 
vertising must be well written to be 
effective. I am away too much of the 
time to attend to it myself. 

a. the year, many emergencies 
arise. ere are situations developing 
which must be met as they come up. 
Therefore, we are setting aside $6,000 
for such mapeees, We will probably 
not use all of it, turning back what is 
unspent. 

The item of $10,000 for advertising 
allowance to retailers and jobbers is 
necessary. It will apply to jobbers’ and 
retailers’ catalogues, etc. I will use it 
joseieady and confidentially with those 
uyers who will guarantee a certain 
volume of business. This advertising 
will really pay for itself in advance. 


The other twenty-nine plans 
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were along the same general lines, 
It was interesting to note, in all of 
them, the dominating influence of 
the salesman and the life the 
salesman leads in contact with the 
trade, rather than with the con- 
sumer. It was interesting, too, to 
note the influence of the buyer in 
all these plans and the fact that the 
salesman was, in each case, work- 
ing for the immediate order and 
thinking more of getting the goods 
on the dealers’ shelves than of the 
influence upon the consumer. 

In making his decision, the head 
of the company announced a de- 
sire to continue with the regular 
program of newspapers, maga- 
zines, car cards and posters, rather 
than the localized effort, and 
summed up as follows: 


The salesman naturally sees his 
problems through his own eyes. His 
problem first of all is to sell goods. That 
is as it should be. en and if there 
is no more selling problem, there will 
be no jobs for salesmen. 

But in these plans by branch house 
managers there is evident a desire to use 
the company’s advertising money rather 
as a substitute for sales effort than as 
a brand builder with the consuming 
public. 

Advertising is no substitute for sales- 
manship, at least so far as our company 
is concerned. Advertising is a help 
to the sales department, but it cannot 
undertake to do its work. 

Advertising must influence the con- 
sumer. It must do that influencing 
through talking in written form or 
printed form or picture form to the 
greatest possible number of people. 

When all is said and done, there 
are and no doubt always will be many 
good advertising methods which we 
cannot use. The lead pencil and the 
blotter and the other forms of reminder 
advertising are excellent and I feel our 
regular advertising program should in- 
clude a_ reasonable percentage. 

The item called “allowances to the 
trade for advertising” is not advertising 
at all. It is a method of buying the 
buyer. 

As a whole, the suggestions made by 
the branch house managers are all good, 
providing we could afford an appropria- 
tion large enough to take them in, but 
with the money available, we will get 
farther along if we stick to these medi- 
ums which permit of our telling our 
story over and over, day in and day 
out, in word and in picture to the great 
mass of consumers. 


Harbison-Walker Reports Gain 


The Harbison-Walker 
Cee Pittsburgh, Pa., reports a 
net profit for the quarter ended Septem- 
ber 30, of $873,000, as compared with 
$707,600 for the same period last year. 
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Electrical 
Generated in 
Light and Power Plants. 
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Gentlemen— 


The central station industry has 
made its unrivalled growth 
through increased service to the 
public and industry and through 
the continued reduction of rates 
against rising costs of living. 
The engineering, financial and 
commercial activities of the 
electrical industry are definitely 
tied in with this progress. 

And the outlook is just as en- 
couraging as the “backlook.” 
Expert observers and statisti- 
cians see nothing to prevent the 
doubling of this record in the 
next eight years—that is, an 
output of 126 billion Kw. hours 
in 1933 against 59 billion this 
year, 


A.B.C. 
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ELECTRICAL WORLD 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 


a McGraw-Hill publication 











here’s the record industry ! 
y 


Their estimates are usually 
conservative, as in the case of 
the forecast made a few years 
ago which underestimated the 
1925 output by two billion Kw. 
hours. 


Who will share the profits 
that will come with this increas- 
ing use of electricity in indus- 
try, in the home and in its ex- 
tension to the farm? 


You will find the answer to 
this question in the advertising 
pages of the engineering and ex- 
ecutive paper of the electrical 
industry — Electrical World, a 
paper that is older than the in- 
dustry itself. 


A.B.P. 
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This Unusual Reader Interg 
Pays Big Dividends r 
on Every Advertising Doll 


Eager Response to “49th State Food News” 
Shown by Enthusiastic Letters ies Women 







Throughout This Vast Market. .....0) 


EADERS who take the trouble 
R to write to the Editor are 
more than ordinarily interested. 
Globe-Democrat readers show this 
interest growing greater and greater 
in response to the “49th State Food 
News.” This weekly feature, with its 
prize recipe columns, is drawing eager 
contributions from women throughout 
The 49th State . . many of them 
signed, “Your daily reader.” 


What These Women Say 


To quote spontaneous evidences of en- 
thusiasm, one writes: “The recipes are 
the first thing I look at on Fridays” 

... and another “We all enjoy your 
Friday Food Pages and Mother wishes 
they ran every day” . while from 
a bride comes this testimony o, SMe 
have been a reader of your paper for 
many years, and since I became a 
housewife, have derived much from 
your recipe section. I am enclosing 
the first recipe given to me in the 
East, as I want your other readers to 
share its enjoyment.” 


F. St. J. Richards - - - New York 
Guy S. Osborn - - - - - - Chicago 
J. R. Scolaro - - + - - - - - Detroit 
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Biggest Sales 


























ocery | 
Potential Purchasing ecipes al 


These evidences of lively intent as 
show how easy it is to tap the po. yong 
tential purchasing power of this id prepar 
market .... The 49th State .. 4 nes 
area extending 150 miles on Pal sablished 
of St. Louis. Throughout this ritory: flime 
the 49th State woman feels the | Laclede 
fluence of the Globe-Democrat on py 
daily purchases. Years of deli te ; 
editorial effort on the part of this 
paper have built up her confidenee in 
its pages, Through it the manuiae- 
turers and merchants of wearing ap. 
parel, toilet goods, furniture” jf Advertis 
household articles, as well as J recipe 
can best open her purse string gsmece " 

© GRetailers 
Value of This Eager Market “wage 
Women who respond so readily © yest in 
food suggestions—as evidenced by the is yieldi 
letters quoted—represent an for spac 
buying power at the disposal #9 | orgest 
grocers and food manufacturefs, BR that ad 
this interchange of recipes they at keepers 
being stimulated to new and i 


Resul 
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ocery purchases. Many of the 
ecipes are old, traditional formulas 
ling for ingredients seldom bought 
themselves alone . . . . while sug- 
tions for delightfully different ways 
d preparing ordinary foods give new 
ust for staple products. All recipes 
piblished have been tested by the 
he Home Service Department of the 
Laclede Gas Light Company, St. 
qLouis. 
we int Results in Advertising and 
wufae- Sales 
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[fAdvertising in conjunction with the 
Brecipe columns is growing weekly in 
space "and number of advertisers. 
Retailers, jobbers and manufacturers, 
utilizing the pages of the “49th State 
Food News”—are reaping a rich har- 
vest in sales. Keen “reader-interest” 
is yielding rich dividends on the price 
for space and circulation in St. Louis’ 
Largest Daily—the only newspaper 
that adequately reaches the house- 
keepers of The 49th State. 


pemocrat 
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Series 9 


The effectiveness of advertising can be meas- 
ured by the sales it produces. 


THE DAIRY FARMER is an outstanding 
advertising medium because it is read in a care- 
fully selected list of 250,000 dairy farm homes. 


It will be well worth any advertising executives’ 
time to ask how THE DAIRY FARMER will 
fit into any farm paper list because of its even 
coverage of the dairy field. 


Write for complete facts. 
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How Window Displays Stand 
Today 


Six Points That Must Be Considered in Planning Window Displays 


By C. B. Larrabee 


DRUGGIST in a small New 

Hampshire city recently re- 
ceived $24 for the use of one of 
his windows for two weeks. 
Twelve dollars a week, $624 a 
year—if he could be fortunate 
enough to make the same deal 
with twenty-five other manufac- 
turers that he made with the man- 
ufacturer of a certain proprietary 
product. 

This is how the deal worked 
out. The druggist was given out- 
right four dozen bottles of the 
proprietary remedy—each bottle 
to retail at fifty cents—if he would 
devote his window to a full dis- 
play of the remedy for two weeks. 
The display, by the way, was in- 
stalled by the advertiser. 

The first four dozen bottles sold 
represented 100 per cent profit to 
the druggist. After that the ad- 
vertiser began to get his cut in 
on the profits—if by that time the 
dealer wasn’t pushing some other 
lot of free goods offered him in 
the same pleasant spirit of assist- 
ance. 

Early this year an advertiser in 
the food products field initiated a 
display service, offering dealers 
a free display every two months. 
The product was a long profit 
item which had always been a 
good seller. After the service had 
been under way for four months, 
the manufacturer decided to make 
a quiet check-up to find out how 
widely the service was being used. 
He found that out of all the mate- 
rial sent out, about 12 per cent 
was actually getting into dealers’ 
windows. 

_ A short time ago I started an 
investigation of window display 
. practices. The primary purpose 


of the investigation was to deter- 
mine if it were practicable for 
manufacturers to get dealers to 
co-operate in paying for display 
material. It was prompted by let- 
ters from two advertisers who be- 


lieved that they could get far bet- 
ter results and improved material 
if they could induce dealers to 
share some of the cost of the ma- 
terial. 

Both advertisers had _ started 
from the same foundation of en- 
couragement and had finished 
against the same stone wall. One 
of them for years has been fur- 
nishing dealers with a rather un- 
usual mat-electro service and has 
found dealers more than willing to 
feature this service in their adver- 
tising. The other has for several 
years been getting dealers to share 
the cost of direct-mail campaigns 
sent directly to dealers’ customers. 

“Tf the dealer will share the cost 
of other material,” these adver- 
tisers reasoned, “it would seem to 
follow that they will share the 
cost of improved window dis- 
plays. Also, if we can get dealers 
to invest a certain sum, no matter 
how small, in display material, 
they will be likely to use this ma- 
terial.” 


IVER JOHNSON’S ATTITUDE 


The same attitude is reflected 
by other advertisers who co-oper- 
ated in my investigation. Frank 
I. Clark, sales manager of the 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle 
Works, says, “We certainly do 
feel that if the dealers would put 
a very small proportion of their 
own money in certain kinds of ad- 
vertising materials such as cata- 
logues and expensive window dis- 
play, they would distribute these 
not only in a more economical 
way, so far as quantities are con- 
cerned, but would also place the 
matter where it would do the 
most good. If dealers would con- 
tribute to the expense, it is a cinch 
that expensive advertising matter 
would not lie underneath the 
shelves or be thrown away.” 

Mr. Clark adds a very signifi- 
cant foot-note. “The fault lies,” 
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he says, “more with the manufac- 
turer furnishing the advertising 
matter than with the dealer.” 
This is a point that I want to ex- 
pand later because it is of great 
importance. 

To return, for a moment, to the 
two advertisers originally men- 
tioned. Following their line of 
reasoning, they sounded out a 
number of dealers and found that 
the same dealers who were will- 
ing to co-operate in other lines 
of advertising effort refused abso- 
lutely to share the cost of display 
material. 

The obvious conclusion was that 
those dealers do not believe in the 
value of window displays. As. is 
frequently the case, the obvious 
conclusion is the wrong one. 
Dealers do believe in window dis- 
play. But, after my investigation, 
I believe that short-sighted poli- 
cies on the part of many adver- 
tisers have led the dealer to take 
an attitude toward displays which 
should be corrected as speedily 
as possible. What this attitude 
is, and some of its results as well 
as suggestions for changing it, 
will come later in this article. 
Suffice it to say that the facts I 
discovered started me into new 
fields of investigation, wider in 
import than the mere question of 
whether dealers should share ex- 
pense. 


FOUR QUESTIONS WERE ASKED 


As a basis for the present inves- 
tigation I queried 100 national 
advertisers—the same 100 who an- 
swered the display questionnaire 
summarized in an article, “What 
100 Advertisers Think of Window 
Displays,” in the November issue 
of Printers’ INK MONTHLY. 
These advertisers were asked four 
questions: Had they ever tried to 
get dealers to co-operate in shar- 
ing the investment in display 
costs? What was their success 
with this policy? What was their 
attitude toward such a policy? 
Did they find a growing antag- 
onism on the part of dealers 
toward such a policy? 

To the information thus gained 
has been added further informa- 
tion obtained from interviews with 
and letters from national adver- 
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tisers, retailers and others inter- 
ested in display problems. 

A number of the advertisers 
queried answered that they had 
never made any attempt to get 
dealers to pay part of the cost 
for displays. Most of those so 
answering admitted that they 
would not dare to make such a 
suggestion. The other advertisers, 
however, had very definite ideas 
and presented a mass of evidence 
which is at once both disturbing 
and encouraging. 

The following conclusions are 
presented as a result of the inves- 
tigation, first in summary and 
then in elaboration: 

1. Display problems are quite 
definitely separated into two fields, 
(a) the field of the product that 
sells for a sizeable price per unit, 
or where there is an exclusive 
dealer arrangement; (b) the field 
where the product is a small unit 
seller and where the dealer carries 
a number of competing products, 

2. Few advertisers today, espe- 
cially in the small unit field, are 
asking dealers to share the invest- 
ment in display material. In some 
leading industries making such a 
charge is at present out of the 
question. 

3. There is a definite trend, no- 
ticeable for several years, on the 
part of certain dealers, particu- 
larly the chain store, to charge 
manufacturers for window space. 
This may take the form of an out- 
and-out money charge or a de- 
mand for free goods. 

4. There is a great deal of in- 
excusable waste of display mate- 
rial, this waste directly due to 
short-sightedness on the part of 
advertisers. 

5. One of the big problems fac- 
ing advertisers who use display 
material is that of distribution. 

6. Waste can be eliminated, or 
reduced to a minimum. It is even 
possible that dealers may be in- 
duced to share the cost of display 
material, thus making it possible 
to build better displays on the 
same manufacturer’s investment. 
The whole display medium faces 
fan unusually promising future. 
But—and it is a large-sized but— 
before any of these things cam 
happen there must come resear 
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J ‘ 
First Among All 
Metropolitan Media 











The Detroit News 
With a Total Volume of 


24,031,714 


Lines of Advertising During 
the First Nine Months, 1925 











HIS great volume once more places 
The Detroit News in the enviable po- 
gimme) sition of leading the great metropoli- 
—=—— tan newspaper leaders. The Detroit 
News during the first nine months of 1925 
surpassed its record for the same period of 
1924 by 1,614,508 lines, although in that year 
it led the world in total advertising. 

Not only does The Detroit News lead the first 
ten great metropolitan newspapers in total volume 
of advertising carried, but it also shows the greatest 
increase in lineage over a year ago. Each month 
sees increasing patronage of Detroit News columns 
by advertisers, both local and national, due to the 
growing cofiviction among those of experience 
that one medium adequately covers Detroit. And 
The News is that medium. In fact no other city of 
Detroit’s size or larger is so thoroughly covered by 
one newspaper as Detroit is by The News. 





The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Week Day and Sunday in Michigan 
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education and a better understand- 
ing on the part of advertisers of 
the possibilities and demands of 
the display medium. 

You can paint just as gloomy 
a picture as you want to and you 
can get your pigments from the 
experiences of a number of ad- 
vertisers who have been unfor- 
tunate in their display experiences. 
On the other hand, you can paint 
a rosy picture by borrowing pig- 
ments from the advertisers who 
have solved their display problems 

* successfully. As a matter of fact, 
the rosy picture is nearer actual 
conditions. The ‘failures in so 
many cases have been due to slip- 
shod methods and an absolutely 
surprising lack of understanding 
of what displays are all about. 
The successes have been achieved 
by the advertisers who have 
studied display as carefully as 
they have studied other mediums. 
And the fact remains that if ten 
advertisers have succeeded (and 
the number is many times ten) 
they have proved that other adver- 
tisers, using right methods, also 
can succeed. 

This article, however, will not 
be one of methods so much as one 
of actual conditions, conditions as 
they are today. 

Some years ago the manufac- 
turer who offered an attractive 
display was met by the dealers 
with open arms. Few advertisers 
were doing constructive display 
work and the dealer’s window 
was not so much a place where a 
dealer sold goods as it was a 
place where he showed that he 
carried goods in stock. 

Today the average dealer re- 
ceives many pounds of material 
—good material—that he can’t 
use. He is confronted with free 
goods bribes or out-and-out cash 
offers for window rental, Too 
much of the material sent to him 
comes either without his having 
requested it definitely or with such 
a feeble attempt to tell him of its 
value that he is contemptuous and 
looks upon it merely as. the en- 
deavors of certain advertisers to 
“hog” good window space. 

The dealer knows that his win- 
dows are valuable assets. If 


he didn’t know that fact, you 
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wouldn’t find him charging for 
window space. The dealer will 
use advertisers’ display material— 
in many instances demands it. If 
this is the case, the solution lies 
with the manufacturer and with 
him alone. 

The dealer has the windows, 
He wants to make them do the 
best job possible. If you, the ad- 
vertiser, are not getting into his 
windows with reasonable frequency 
it is not the dealer’s fault. It is 
yours. 

To take up in order the findings 
listed earlier in this article: 

1. Display problems may be di- 
vided quite definitely into two 
fields. 

This is a fact which must al- 
ways be taken into consideration 
in the discussion of display. The 
whole display question is consid- 
erably easier to answer for the 
advertiser who makes a product 
which sells for a considerable sum 
or through exclusive dealers than 
the advertiser whose product is 
sold for a small price in compe- 
tition with a number of other like 
products. 


SITUATION IN MEN’S CLOTHING 


Take the case of the clothing 
manufacturer, for instance. 
suit of clothes sells for enough so 
that each sale returns the dealer 
a respectable net on his invest- 
ment. It is not difficult to get the 
clothier to feature a line of cloth- 
ing, particularly since the lp. 
men’s clothing store handles on 
one brand or two at the most. In 
this field, also, the advertiser 
doesn’t need to feel too rueful if 
his display service is not used 
widely, since the dealer will de- 
vote a considerable portion of his 
window space each year to the 
showing of men’s suits. Most 
manufacturers- of men’s clothes, 
who have studied the display sit- 
uation at all, have no great diffi- 
culty in getting dealers to use the 
proper amount of display material. 
The same holds good of vacuum, 
cleaners, washing machines, musi- 
cal instruments, etc. 

Where a dealer has an exclu- 
sive agency for a smaller unit 
product, he is usually proud to 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Reader-Interest Means 
Advertising-Interest 


* ves reader who pays 
3 cents for his morn- 
ing paper may not be 
worth 50% more than dul 
his neighbor who pre {23 2 
fers a two-cent paper:— {4am 
But it’s a safe assump- 
tion that he is 50% more 


vitally interested in a 
morning newspaper. 





The Three-Cent Quality Medium 
of America’s Greatest Market 


PULITZER BUILDING :: : NEW YORK 
TripcNe Tower TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
CHICAGO Los ANGELES : 


TERMINAL SALES BUILDING CHANCERY BriILDING 
SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 
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Mrs. North Norwood 


On the fringe of the old....the new 


Nestled into a corner, enriching its sur- 
roundings as a gem adorns its setting, is a 
warm-hued stucco bungalow. This is the 
home of Mrs. North Norwood, a matron 
of the new school. She is as up-to-date 
in thought and habit as her home is 
modern in appearance and equipment. 


For she is her mother’s daughter—a. 
home-maker par excellence, a wise 


THE CINCINNATI 


““Goes to the home, 
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expender of the family finances. From 
her old home to guide her in all the 
family purchasing, she has brought the 
authority that her mother used. She sub- 
scribes to The Enquirer, reads its adver- 
tising columns with implicit confidence 
and governs her shopping trips accord- 
ingly. 

Her children are young and growing— 
her circle of acquaintances is widening. 
Here, Mr. Advertiser, where youth looks 
forward to fuller life, is a market for 
your merchandise. And here, in the 
columns of The Daily Enquirer, is the 
key to that abundant market. 





For in Mrs. North Norwood’s com- 
J munity, are 1,009 residence buildings, 

housing well-to-do families that can afford 
to pay for what they want. And here, 
into these homes, every day of the week, 
are delivered 711 copies of The Daily 
Enquirer. 







N B This advertisement is one of a series appearing 
e @ asa full page in The Enquirer. Each advertise- 
ment personalizes a Cincinnati suburb by describing the type 
of woman characteristic of that suburb; in each advertise- 
ment, too, The Enquirer’s coverage of the district is shown. 


I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
NewYork Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 








ENQUIRER 


stays in the home”’ 
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The New York Herald | | 
Tribune is constantly | | 

gaining many new read- 
J ers because it contains all | — 
that a newspaper should © 
contain in ideally bal- 
anced proportions. All 
the news well written 
and well edited plus just 
enough news features, 
just enough cartoons, 
just enough humor, 
just enough pictures to 
make it likeable, human, 
complete. 


New Dork 
Herald er ibune 


AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE ‘NEWSPAPER | 














Circulation comparison from Publisher’s Statement to the A. B. CG. 
Six months ending September 30 
DAILY SUNDAY 
1924 270,090 1924 316,457 
1925 281,562 1925 321,687 
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feature himself as the local dealer 
for X Brand gadgets. He usually 
carries a window or counter sign 
featuring the product and from 
time to time devotes window space 
to the product. Of course, no ad- 
vertiser will ever feel that he has 
secured enough window space, but, 
as a rule, the advertiser with the 
exclusive agency system of distri- 
bution has little to complain of 
along these lines. 


GETTING DISPLAYS FOR GARTERS 


Now for the other side of the 
picture. Go to the same clothing 
store that has been featuring 
Kirschbaum clothes, for instance, 
and ask the dealer to put in a dis- 
play of Paris Garters. It doesn’t 
take him long to make a quick 
mental calculation of how many 
garters he will have to sell to make 
the display profitable. It is then 
that the garter manufacturer finds 
himself up against a wall of in- 
difference. The dealer carries 
garters, sells them, likes them in 
his stock, but feels that it is im- 
possibile for him to feature them 
in display. 

Or take Cream of Wheat, as 
another example. A grocer, with 
his multitudinous stock, hesitates 
to feature Cream of Wheat be- 
cause of the small amount of pro- 
fit per package. 

Both Paris Garters* and Cream 
of Wheat are mentioned here 
because the manufacturers of 
these products have been success- 
ful in breaking down dealer re- 
sistance. 

Too many advertisers, however, 
selling small unit products find 
the wall of resistance too much to 
surmount. As a result, they lose 
some of the value of the display 
medium. 

As I have pointed out before, 
any discussion of display problems 
must be founded on an under- 
standing of the fundamental dif- 
ference between the problems of 
advertisers selling the two types 
of products. 

2. Few advertisers, particularly 
in the small unit field, are getting 





*“Paris Tumps Window Showings 
from 1,300 to 20,000 in Seven Years,” 
Printers’ Inx, November 3, 1924, 
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dealers to share the expense of 
window display material. 

Here is what a few representa- 
tive advertisers say about this 
condition : 

Cream of Wheat. “So far as 
window displays are concerned, 
the competition for the grocer’s 
window is so keen that it is not 
practical to charge him for dis- 
play material.” + 

American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany. “We have a product on 
which the majority of grocers do 
not make any profit, due to their 
using sugar as a sales leader. This 
is our biggest sales problem, and 
we cannot, of course, attempt to 
charge the grocer for advertising 
material.” 

Bristol-Meyers Company. “Our 
window display and counter cards 
are supplied free of charge. We 
make no inducement in the form 
of cash or free goods to get a 
showing in the dealer’s window.” 

Chase & Sanborn. “If the 
dealer will make use of the ma- 
terial we supply him and display 
it prominently and effectively, we 
feel that we receive an adequate 
compensation of the expenditure 
involved.” 

Life Savers, Inc.. “We .fully 
believe that we obtain greater dis- 
tribution for our display cases 
and at the same time get just as 
satisfactory distribution by not 
charging dealers anything for 
these helps.” (While this com- 
ment is not directly concerning 
window display, it will hold good 
when applied to that type of dis- 
play.) 

It is safe to say that the ma- 
jority of small product adver- 
tisers, particularly in the food and 
drug fields, are, like Chase & San- 
born, quite satisfied if the dealer 
will use such display material as 
is offered to him and use it ef- 
fectively. To charge for it, they 
feel, would be to impose a dif- 
ficult barrier. 

Charles H. Neff, of the A. J. 
Reach Company, Philadelphia. 
basing his comments on years of 
experience working with dealers, 
points out that, after all, the cost 
of display material added to the 
cost price of the product is 
negligible. He adds, and this is 
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significant, that advertisers usu- 
ally overlook the fact that the 
dealer does pay for dealer helps 
in time and effort put into install- 
ing them. 

Certain advertisers believe so 
strongly in the importance of dis- 
plays that instead of thinking of 
any charge for them, they go 
very far the other way and main- 
tain display service departments. 

The California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, distributor of Sunkist 
citrus fruits, appropriates $250,000 
annually for a dealer service. 
Twenty men are employed solely 
to render service to between 
45,000 and 50,000 merchants each 
year. More than 300,000 pieces of 
display material are distributed 
each year and of this more than 
75 per cent is placed personally 
by the exchange’s display men. 
The company maintains a hand- 
picked mailing list of 75,000 re- 
tailers and letters to this list fre- 
quently pull as high as 25 per cent 
returns. Nothing is sent or given 
promiscuously. Where displays 
are not placed by service men, 
they are offered in letters and no 
material is sent unless asked for 
by the dealer. 

“We have found,” says James 
Q. Cook, Jr., manager of the 
dealer service department, “that a 
well organized service department 
can render a free display and 
merchandising service that will 
develop results worth many times 
its cost.” 

Armour & Company maintain 
a corps of men who are sent out 
as advertising men—decorators— 
and who are called dealer service 
representatives. They spend their 
full time installing window and 
interior decorations in dealers’ 
stores. Working in an extremely 
difficult field they have been 
highly successful in making Ar- 
mour displays do a good job. 

There is no doubt that the most 
satisfactory solution of the display 
problem today is in the special 
service department. The company 
that believes enough in the dis- 
play medium to maintain such a 
department and can afford the 
investment will find itself amply 
repaid for its work. However, 
there are many advertisers who 
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cannot afford service departments 
and must seek their solution else- 
where. 

The conclusions to be drawn 
are: first, that it is impractical 
today for advertisers in the small 
unit field to charge for displays, 
and second, that display service 
departments are one solution of 
the problem of getting up a good 
proportion of an advertiser’s dis- 
play material. 

3. There is a definite trend on 
the part of dealers to charge for 
window space. 

This trend is particularly no- 
ticeable in the chain store field, 
where chain organizations charge 
a definite sum, in some cases $1 
per window per showing, for use 
of window space. One _ well- 
known chain owner, who does not 
himself charge for space but who 
is prominent in his field, told me 
that some chains had resorted to 
this charge for protection against 
the continual demands for space 
that confront the advertising de- 
partment of the average chain. 
By making a charge, even when 
that charge is small, the chain 
owner can still a great deal of the 
clamor for his space. 


CHAINS ARE INDEPENDENT 


The chain, of course, can af- 
ford to be independent since a 
good chain usually maintains its 
own display department. Nor 
can the advertiser complain too 
bitterly against such a practice. 
The chain merely says, “We pre- 
fer to control our own displays. 
If we feel that we want to fea- 
ture your product, all right. If 
we do feature it, you may be sure 
that the display will be put in 
by trained display men.” Where 
the advertiser can complain, and 
justly, is when he is confronted 
by a chain which rents its window 
space. This puts the whole thing 
on an unsound economic basis. 

If a display is no good, the 
dealer, instead of charging for 
putting it in, should refuse to have 
anything to do with it. If he 
does put it in he tacitly admits 
it is a good display. If it is a 


good display it is making sales 
for him as well as for the manu- 
facturer. 


The chances are that 
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The people o: New Orleans and trading zone pay 
20 cents for seven morning issues of The Times- 
Picayune. 


They can buy a “combination’s” six evening 
issues and seven morning issues a week for the 
same sum—but The Times-Picayune continues to 
be the preferred newspaper in an overwhelming 
majority of able-to-buy homes. It reaches far 
more individual homes than any other newspaper 
or combination of newspapers in its field, week 
days and Sundays. 


What better evidence could be found that this 
newspaper occupies first place in the affections 
of the community? 


The Gimes~ Picayune 








QUj-f/es7 FOR THE SOUTH 


Representatives: Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta; R.J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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his margin of profit will be 
greater during the life of the dis- 
play than the manufacturer’s mar- 
gin, due to the expense undergone 
by the manufacturer. 

The dealer who charges for dis- 
play space courts disaster. He 
puts one of the most valuable of 
assets, his window, on the auction 
block and sells it to the highest 
bidder. If the manufacturerer of 
Bjones’ Cancer Cure will give him 
$3 a week while Colgate won’t 
give him a cent he is selling his 
asset to a fly-by-night and is 
neglecting to feature a line of 
products which is one of his best 
profit-makers. He makes a few 
immediate dollars but loses a 
great many future profits. 

The folly of the free goods 
bribe can best be illustrated by 
referring again to the case of the 
New Hampshire druggist men- 
tioned at the beginning of this 
article. 

This druggist received four 
dozen bottles of the remedy. The 
advertiser got a two weeks’ show- 
ing. During those two weeks he 
could not get a nickel profit un- 
til the dealer had disposed of his 
own four dozen bottles. It is 
doubtful if, even with a good dis- 
play and an aggressive sales 
policy, the dealer could dispose of 
such a _ consignment in three 
months, to say nothing of two 
weeks. Therefore the entire dis- 
play was turned into an effort to 
sell the dealer’s free goods. 

Of course, the four dozen 
bottles probably cost the manu- 
facturer to make, pack and dis- 
tribute not over 10 cents a bottle. 
But he wasted $4.80 in his bribery. 
Once the display was out the 
druggist was looking for another 
free goods offer and the chances 
are that when the original four 
dozen bottles are gone he will not 
be tempted to make a very heavy 
reorder. 

I know of another case where 
a druggist, who sells about $40 
worth of a product a year, is get- 
ting $15 worth of additional free 
goods for displaying a store sign 
featuring the product. Where is 
the manufacturer’s profit? 

The reputable advertiser who 
maintains a policy of buying win- 
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dows for cash or free goods is 
fostering a dangerous condition, 
The advertiser who does not be- 
lieve in such a policy, but for the 
sake of expediency pays for a 
window here and there is foster- 
ing this condition, too. 

No dealer’s window is worth a 
nickel in cash or free goods to 
any manufacturer. It may be 
worth many dollars actually, but 
as soon as the advertiser pays for 
using the window he puts the 
wrong idea of display into the 
dealer’s head. Buying window 
space is a form of commercial 
bribery. It is legal, yes. But 
ethically, when the good of 
American business is concerned, 
it is a form of malicious practice, 

The remaining points will be 
discussed in a concluding article 
to appear in an early issue. 





H. D. Kresge Buys Ocean 
Grove, N. J., “Times” 


The Ocean Grove, N. J., Times, a 
weekly newspaper, has been bought by 
Homer D. Kresge, who had been man- 
ager of the circulation departments of 
Current History and Mid-Week Pic- 
torial, both of New York. He will as- 
sume his new duties as publisher and 
manager about November 15. 





O. O. Gallup to Establish 
Own Business 


Oren O. Gallup, who had been export 
manager for the Simonds Saw & Steel 
Company for the last fifteen years, has 
resigned. He has established his own 
business in New York, as an export 
representative for a number of hardware 
and mill supply manufacturers. 





Pierce-Arrow Profits Increase 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., reports a net in- 
come of $405,777, after charges, for the 
quarter ended September 30. This 
compares with net income of $364,714 
for the preceding quarter. For the 
nine months ended: September 30, net 
income amounted to $970,907, against 
$354,154 for the same period last year. 





Appointed by Bureau of 
Engraving 

Frederic Kammann, Jr., has become 
advertising director of the Bureau of 
Engraving, Minneapolis. Until recently 
he was president of the Kammann Ad- 
vertising Service, Minneapolis, now 
discontinued. 
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WE can’t serve two masters 
in Boston but you must 


The Boston market has this peculiarity: 
It is sharply divided into two great groups. 
Both are rich, both essential to any one who 
wishes to sell all of Boston. 


Yet these great groups are almost as alien 
to one another in most respects as London 
is to Vienna! They are different in tradi- 
tion, in sentiment, in origin. They think 
differently, and they read different news- 
papers. 

No newspaper in Boston can serve two 
masters. Each must appeal to one or the 
other of the two great population groups. 
In this respect, Boston is unique. 


Examine copies of the four major news- 
papers of Boston. Three, you will see at 
once, are similar, in news appeal and em- 
phasis, in physical make-up, in editorial 
content. They all appeal to the same group. 


Then examine the Herald-Traveler. Its 
difference from the other three will speak 
eloquently of the difference in its readers. 
Only the Herald-Traveler completely covers 
its great population group of over a quarter 
million families. 


That is why the advertiser who wishes to 
serve both of the great Boston groups must 
use the Herald-Traveler and one or more 
others. 


To omit the Herald-Traveler from your 
list is to exclude entirely the influential sec- 
tion of the buying public. Most advertisers 
understand this situation and find Boston a 
rich and responsive market. 


That situation is explained in greater de- 
tail in our. booklet, “Business Boston.” 
Won’t you let us send you a copy? Your 
request on business stationery will be 
promptly honored. 





BOSTONJHERALD - TRAVELER 
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The Monthly 


Country Gentleman 
Meets a Great Change 
on the Farm 


Today, the thoughts and inter- 
ests of the typical American 
farm family reach far beyond 
the narrow limits of their daily 
toil. 


The “trade paper” type of farm 
publication is no longer suffi- 
cient—they demand, and 
deserve, something more. 


In addition to the strongest 
agricultural departments pub- 
lished today, the monthly 
Country Gentleman sets for the 
farm field standards of editorial 
and mechanical excellence 
equal to those of the great 
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national magazines and offers 
a breadth and variety of fic- 
tion, articles, and special fea- 
tures comparable only to those 
of The Saturday Evening Post 
and The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Arapid increase in circulation, 
and a demand for advertising 
space far exceeding our expec- 
tation, are the guarantee that 
this periodical will become 
the foremost publication in 
America for those whose 
homes, or whose interests, are 
in the country. 


*EOUNTY (jentlemal 


5¢ the Copy 3 Years *1 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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New census 


figures , : 
give Greater Detroit || : 
1,475,744 : 


population—which ; 
is another 
reason why we 

are not 

interested in these 
wild discussions 

of “one paper covers 
the whole place.’’ 
The Detroit Times 
covers only its 

own big 
audience—and 
that’s a big market. 
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Insurance Business Confused on 
How to Use Advertising 


Two Schools of Thought on Advertising’s Place in Insurance 


sasUneee companies earn- 
estly interested in advertising 
are much confused as to how they 
should use it. This condition was 
plainly evident at meetings of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference 
held in Boston last week. 
Exception to this general state- 
ment should be noted in the fact 
that a handful of insurance com- 
panies represented at these meet- 
ings have definite plans and ideas 
on advertising. But by and large, 
it can accurately be said that the 
many fire, life, casualty and surety 
insurance companies represented at 
this meeting are much perplexed 
on the question of advertising. 
Remarks and statements made 
by representatives of member com- 
panies and by speakers, whom they 
had invited to address the meeting, 
brought this condition to light. 
Previous meetings of this fairly 
new organization have not so 
plainly revealed this condition. 
Hitherto, every meeting has 
threshed over the idea of a co- 
operative campaign designed to 
sell the general idea of insurance 
to the public. This subject has 
always had the limelight and ad- 
vertising problems of individual 
companies have taken a subordi- 
nate place. At the Boston conven- 
tion, the question of a general 
co-operative campaign was com- 
pletely neglected. Individual prob- 
lems were the topics of the day. 
Confusion on the use of adver- 
tising in the insurance business 
arises, it would seem, because 
the business is divided into two 
schools of thought. There is one 
school which believes that all ad- 
vertising should be done to and 
through the insurance agent. This 
school believes in an intensive use 
of advertising. Then, there is a 
second school of thought which 
favors widespread advertising to 
the consumer in order to get pub- 
lic good-will and public acceptance 
for a company. This group plainly 
favors extensive advertising. 





The cleavage between these two 
schools of thought is due to con- 
flicting opinions on who is the 
keystone in insurance selling—the 
insurance agent or the public. 

The school favoring the use of 
advertising through the agent or 
as the agent directs has, for years, 
been impressed by the claim of the 
agent that the people and property 
he insures are his clientele and not 
the clientele of the company in 
which they are insured. He claims 
the power and ability to insure 
people and property in companies 
of his own choosing. The busi- 
ness is in the palm of his hand. 
Hence, those who favor advertis- 
ing which is done through or at 
the direction of the agent, are 
protagonists for advertising that 
will put more business in the 
agent’s palm because it will please 
him and if he is pleased he will 
turn the business over to the com- 
pany which pleases him. 

There is also another factor that 
influences the stand of this group. 
Insurance agents are paid on a 
commission basis. The percentage 
paid is considered to be high by 
insurance companies. It is high 
because it is intended to cover all 
selling expense. Advertising is a 
selling expense. Therefore, it 
should be paid by the agent. If it 
is taken over by the company, then 
a precedent will be set which will 
invite agents to unload other sell- 
ing expenses upon the company 
without displaying any willingness 
or desire for a reduction in com- 
mission rates. Consequently, the 
insurance company hesitates to 
take over the cost of advertising. 
The cost of advertising must 
borne by the agent, and if he bears 
it he must have his say concern- 
ing what form it should take. The 
best that the company can offer is 
direction and supervision. From 
discussions and _ statements by 
speakers who belong to this 
school of thought, it was evident 
that insurance companies follow- 
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ing such a plan are constantly 
blocked by the agent in any en- 
deavor to put the company itself 
to the forefront in advertising 
through the agent. This blocking 
of advertising which puts the com- 
pany to the front, extended clear 
down to the matter of letterheads. 
Several remarks showed that so 
far as the agent himself is con- 
cerned, letterheads with the im- 
print of an insurance company on 
them make material for scratch- 
pads. The agent wants his own 
letterheads for his own business. 


WHAT OPPOSING SCHOOL DESIRES 


The other school of thought on 
insurance advertising takes a posi- 
tion that is more quickly explained. 
It wants to make the public exer- 
cise its own selection of insurance 
companies. If advertising can 
create public preferences, it argues, 
then the job of the agent is easier 
and the power of the agent over 
his company is lessened and more 
power is put into the hands of the 
company. It then has the clientele 
and its agents call upon that 
clientele as representatives of the 
company. 

It was because proponents of 
each school of thought presented 
compelling arguments for the 
stand they take that the conven- 
tion created confusion concerning 
advertising’s place in insurance. 

The foregoing description of 
this convention was checked with 
insurance company advertising ex- 
ecutives in attendance at the meet- 
ings who can be said to belong to 
neither camp. It agrees with the 
mental picture they have taken 
away. They are pleased with the 
picture, for they believe it will 
lead to thinking on the part of 
insurance company executives that 
will eventually cause them to find 
a common meeting ground, as 
some companies already have done, 
for the two schools of thought. 

In the opinion of an executive 
of an insurance company which is 
using consumer advertising with 
the co-operation of its agents, the 
best statement proving that there 
was a common meeting ground 
was thrown out to the meeting by 
an insurance agent who addressed 
the convention, This agent was 
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Earl G. Manning, who is associ- 
ate general agent of the Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
His statement was: “In selling life 
insurance, success in making the 
sale at the beginning is 90 per cent 
dependent upon the agent and 16 
per cent upon the company. After 
the sale has been made, success in 
holding the customer is 90 per 
cent dependent upon the company 
and 10 per cent upon the agent” 

C. C. Parlin, of the Curtis Pub 
lishing Company, emphasized the 
need for advertising to the public 
by stating this same point in an- 
other way when he said: “Insur- 
ance companies say there is fo 
profit in a policy during the first 
year, and only a very small profit 
during the second year. Profits 
come in succeeding years from 
policies that have not lapsed. 
Why isn’t it sensible to advertise 
to the public to have them keep 
on with their insurance in those 
profit-making years of the policy?” 

* * * 


The Holcombe Trophy—a silver 
cup given by the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company—pre- 
sented annually by the association 
to the insurance company making 
the best use of advertising during 
the year, was awarded to J. W. 
Longnecker, advertising manager 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company. Honorable mention 
was given the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, the previous 
winner of the cup. 

The presentation of the trophy 
was made at a joint luncheon 
meeting of the association and the 
Advertising Club of Boston after 
addresses had been made by Gov- 
ernor Alvan T. Fuller of Massa- 
chusetts, C. K. Woodbridge, prest- 
dent of the Associated Advertisi 
Clubs of the World, and Ed 
A. Collins, president of the Insut- 
ance Advertising Conference. The 
only election that took place at 
convention was that of Warren 
W. Ellis, of the Commercial Union 
Assurance Co., Ltd. Mr. 
was made vice-president. 

George E. Crosby, of the Aetna 
Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn., was appointed chairman of 
the association’s public relations 
committee. 
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At last New Orleans 
is a oOne-rate town 


Today in New Orleans you 
can double your advertising’s 
effectiveness with a single ap- 
propriation. 

The Item-Tribune gives you 
complete coverage — morning 
and evening—at one rate. And 
your follow-up insertion, in 
either the afternoon ITEM or 
the morning TRIBUNE, can be 
made three days after your first 
announcement. 

Get that point! 

It stretches your New Orleans 
advertising dollars twice as far 
—it gives you a flexible, one-cost 
coverage of one of America’s 
most prosperous markets. 

Place today’s copy on today’s facts— 
The Item (exclusive of the Tribune) was 
the only New Orleans newspaper to show 
a circulation gain during the last six 
months over the corresponding period of 
a year ago. 
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The Voice at the Phone 


How Are Telephone Inquirers 
Greeted in Your Establishment? 
—Do You Know That to Your 
Customers the Operator Is Rep- 
resentative of Yourself ?—Guard 
Against Her Misrepresenting You 


By Strickland Gillilan 











F I were a business man, which 

I am not (though I say this 
more shamefully than boastfully), 
the first person among my hired 
hindrance that I should fire would 
be the fellow who answered a 
telephone with a surly: “Hello!” 
that could not help angering any 
normal human at the other end of 
the line. 

Personally, I am _ not’ very 
bright, but I average up pretty 
well when compared with other 
customers. And I know that 
when I call a store or other busi- 
ness house and the first reply to 
my call is a gruff, snarled word 
with a plainly implied “What inell 
do you bother me for?” in it, I 
either hang up right there or make 
arrangements to do all my future 
business of that sort with another 
firm. To my positive knowledge, 
firms have lost many a dollar of 
my trade through that medium. 

I should, after getting rid of 
that moronic excrescence, sweep 
his mangled remains from my 
lintel, search carefully among my 
employees for the pleasantest- 
voiced one, and put him or her at 
the phone. Also, I should rigidly 
instruct said find to use good com- 
mon sense in all telephone replies, 
particularly seeing to it that the 
person calling the house by tele- 
phone should not be given the 
feeling that he had intruded by 


calling. : 
There is a way of putting warm 
welcome into the _ telephone- 


answering voice—a genuine hos- 
pitality that makes the caller glad 
he has called, instead of humili- 
ated and sorry. A customer who 
feels he has annoyed a firm by at- 
tempting to deal with it will cease 
to be a customer of that place just 
as soon as he can make satisfac- 
tory arrangements elsewhere. The 
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prospective customer who gets a 
snarl in his ear and a “Hello” that 
means to him “How dare you 
annoy me!” will never become 
anything more profitable than an 
ex-prospect. 

That snarl in the caller’s ear is 
only the voice of a fool employed 
by the firm, but to the caller it is 
the voice of the firm. 





Thos. M. Bowers Agency Aug- 


ments Staff 

John Jex Martin and H. L. Wells 
have joined the Thos. M. Bowers Ad- 
vertising Agency, Chicago. Mr. Mar- 
tin, formerly with the Tracy-Parry 
Company, Philadelphia, and the John 
Jex Martin Agency, Chicago, has been 
made director of merchandising and 
service. Mr. Wells joins the staff as 
a sales representative. He had been 
with the Cramer-Krasselt Company, 
Milwaukee. 


All-Year 





Club to Advertise 
Pacific Coast 


In its fall and winter sive the 
All-Year Club of Southern | California 
will urge tourists contemplating a visit 
to Southern California to make this an 
opportunity to “‘see the great West in 
one trip.” a ge tourists may ac- 
complish this, the advertising will ex- 
plain, by routing their return tickets 
via Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Seattle and Vancouver, 





Telescope Account for Buffalo 


Agency 
The D. & H. Manufacturing Company, 
Buffalo, telescopes and compasses, has 
appointed Advertising Industries, Inc. 
of that city, to direct its advertising ac 
count. Newspapers throughout 
country will be used. 


Lord & Thomas Transfer 


J. D. Catlin 
J. Drew Catlin has been transferred 
from the New York office of Lord & 
Thomas to the Chicago office where he 
will act as assistant to the gen 
manager. 








Joins Premier Company 

E. S. Flétcher has joined The Pre 
mier Company, Cleveland, direct-mail 
merchandising. He formerly was in 
charge of sales of the Cleveland office 
of the Motor List Company. 





Tao Tea Account with 


Patterson-Andress 
The Tao Tea Company, Inc., New 
York, has placed its advertising account 
with the Patterson-Andress  Compaays 
and advertising agency, also of New 
ork. 
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The Essential Factor 
In Advertising 


Is always to remember “The 
Play’s the Thing” when plan- 
ning a costly publicity program 


ICHARD MANSFIELD, the great Modjeska, 

Maude Adams, Sarah Bernhardt, all proved, at 

one time or another, that even their consummate 

genius could not make a poor play succeed. Yet three 

hundred years of barnstorming have not weakened 

the power of Shakespeare. To audiences and critics, 
“the play's the thing.” 

In advertising, like inthe drama, “the play’s the thing” 

Yet unfortunately, even in this day, only those sea 
soned in advertising experience know what part of 
advertising is actually the play. 

Some think it is first and foremost “merchandis- 
ing” and “distribution.” Yet both are of little value if 
the advertising fails in selling the millions. Many fail- 
ing businesses have perfect distribution. 


Others think it is art and illustration. Yet both fail 
when the printed word fails to convince. 


Others think it is “cleverness” . . . cleverness of 
word and picture. Yet neither has ever-succeeded as 
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a salesman. Amusing the public is a showman’s art. 
Cautious advertisers leave that field to him. 


Successful advertising starts with the printed word. 
With a correct and studiously developed appeal to the 
masses. With dynamic and enticing interpretation of 
a manufacturer's product to the millions. 

In Shakespeare’s judgment “the play’s the thing” 
that fills the theatre;in advertising thecopy which fills the 
factory with orders is that which attractively and irre- 
sistibly stresses the exclusive selling features of the 
product advertised. 


The hastening of results from advertising through 
schemes, discounts, displays, etc., is a “setting,” tre- 
mendously important as part of the general scheme of 
things. But such effort is always a collateral part de- 
pendent for its own success, largely on the success of 
the printed message. 


Art and illustrations are the costumes of the play 

. important and vital in their sphere. Valuable 
helps contributing much to success. But still only a 
sidelight of the drama. 


Seasoned advertisers know how true those facts are. 
Seasoned advertising agents apply them in their 


work. 
NEW YORK To1 CHICAGO 
247 Park Avenue Advertising 400 North Michigan Avenue 
LOS ANGELES LONDON, ENGLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway Victoria Embankment 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas establishment is a complete 
advertising agency, self contained; collaborating with 
other Lord & Thomas units to the client’s interest. 













You can’t 


run a washing machine 
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without electricity! 


Manufacturers of electrically-operated 
household equipment are invited to 
consider the following facts: 


60% of all wired homes in America 
are located in only 663 key trading 
centers. 


72.3% of all wired homes in America 
are located in only 2787 urban com- 
munities. 


The balance—27.7%—are located 
somewhereamong 128,213 rural places 
in the United States. 


All of which proves that Cosmopolitan, 
with 89.9% of its circulation concen- 
trated in 2787 urban communities, is a 
primary medium for the cultivation of 
this primary household equipment 
market. 





Ask any Cosmopolitan salesman for a report 
on your outlets in the 663 Key Trading 
Centers. Without obligation, of course. 








COSMOPOLITAN 


1. 
— 


Hearst’s International 


Combined with 




















A Series of Nine Export Sales 
Letters 


The Rex Manufacturing Company Supplies an Excellent Example of the 
Use of Foreign Mails to Develop Export Sales 


By Walter F. Wyman 


General Sales Manager, The Carter’s Ink Company 


HE general principles which 

apply to mail selling in the 
United States must inevitably be 
the foundation of successful mail 
solicitation overseas. But it can- 
not be overemphasized that new 
problems come into existence with 
the crossing of boundaries. It is 
entirely possible for the Amer- 
ican manufacturer to make his 
name known throughout the 
United States by national adver- 
tising in a way which cannot be 
done on a world-wide scale, even 
with an unlimited advertising ap- 
propriation. From the standpoint 
of profitable distribution overseas 
the problem of securing consumer 
acceptance and dealer demand by 
advertising is most complicated. 
Because of the distance involved, 
it is unwise to attempt to influ- 
ence the consumer until there are 
stocks instantly available. It is 
also all but impossible to create 
dealer demand based on promises 
of consumer advertising to start 
with the arrival of dealer stocks. 

Consequently, dealer sales by 
mail in advance of an_ intensive 
sales campaign are considered es- 
sential nowadays ‘with the rare 
exception of certain lines possess- 
ing novelty appeal and not calling 
for any substantial expenditure on 
the part of the individual con- 
sumer. 

The export sales letters used by 
the Rex Manufacturing Company 
which are described in this article 
are of particular interest because 
of the thoroughness with which 
the field is prepared. Ordinarily, 
even the experts in overseas sell- 
ing by mail prescribe no more than 
four or five letters in a series. In 
fact, it has taken almost the whole 
of the last quarter-century to con- 
vince American manufacturers 
that they should not try to cover 
the whole field in a single letter 


to a cold prospect. Yet, it would 
be a bold critic of this Rex letter 
series who would say that any one 
of the nine letters was not essen- 


tial. 

It should be noted that this Rex 
series is addressed to prospective 
dealer purchasers whose names 
have been secured through our 
Government. It should be noted, 
further, that this series of letters 
constitutes the first approach which 
the Rex Manufacturing Company 
has made to these dealers. It is 
most important to study the ad- 
mirable way by which this series . 
of letters places before the dealer 
abroad all necessary information 
in clear and frank style. 

To reproduce the entire series 
with the enclosures, and to ac- 
company each illustration with an 
adequate amount of text, would 
require too much space. But. it is 
possible to show the high lights 
of each letter by excerpts and ex- 
planation in a way which will 
prove.of real service to each sales 
and advertising executive. 


CONTENTS OF THE FIRST LETTER 


The first letter introduces the 
Rex Manufacturing Company, of 
Connersville, Ind., to the buyer 
abroad. It explains that the com- 
pany has learned of the importer 
through the courtesy of the Amer- 
ican Government. Without apologiz- 
ing for its existence, the Rex 
Company then points out its de- 
pendability as a source of supply, 
from the standpoint of size. The 
date of the establishment of the 
business is stated. The fact that 
the company operates two factorics 
with 400,000 square feet of floor 
space is simply stated. The com- 
pany’s commercial agency rating 


is given. 
_With excellent judgment, it 
gives its own references, which 
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are of a type to inspire both con- 
fidence and respect. 

The succinct description of the 
Rex enclosure is worth quoting. 
“Our product is a type of equip- 
ment which will convert the reg- 
ular open touring cars of certain 
makes into comfortable closed 
models.” The enclosures with this 
first letter include a natural-color, 
four-page folder showing Rex en- 
closures for Buick cars in colors; 
a dignified black-and-white small 
folder giving the history of the 
Rex company and financial and 
other references; and the export 
prices on Rex enclosures, stating 
clearly the terms of sale, weights, 
measurements, F. O. B. point, and 
the makes and models of cars for 
which Rex makes enclosures. 

The second letter is, wisely, but 
three-quarters of a page in length, 
as against the initial two-page let- 
ter. It refers to crating and ship- 
ping. The first paragraph is de- 
_cidedly worth quoting in full: 


One of the first things which you 
want to know before entering into busi- 
ness relations with any new company is, 
“Can they crate properly for export, 
and will the merchandise be in good 
condition when received?” If you will 
read carefully the First-Hand Informa- 
tion folder enclosed you will find that 
Rex products have been shipped into 
practically every market where automo- 
biles are used. The testimony of satis- 
fied customers speaks for itself. 


A crisp statement of the type 
of materials used and skill em- 
ployed, plus proof of proper doc- 
umentation, forwarding, and the 
best ocean rates, concludes this ex- 
cellent treatment of a most im- 
portant topic. The three enclosures 
included with this second letter 
give in detail (and in color) the 
story of Rex enclosures for the 
Dodge car. A novel and striking 
four-page, 8% x 11 enclosure. 
“First-Hand Information,” repro- 
duces, photographically, letters 
from the more important markets 
of the world expressing definite 
commendation of the condition on 
arrival of Rex enclosures. This 
sound and splendid use of the testi- 
monial idea is particularly valuable 
to prove skill in a division of for- 
eign trade over which there has 
been much—and not always sound 
—criticism of American exporters. 
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The third letter devotes itself 
to profit on re-sale. Again, the 


opening paragraph is sufficiently 
gripping to warrant complete quo- 
tation : 


The life and vitality of all business is 
profit. Success depends upon it. It is 
the compelling interest in the simplest 
transaction and the dominant thought in 
the greatest of commercial enterprises, 


The letter is a particularly read- 
able one because the short tabula- 
tions showing sales price, purchase 
price and profit on re-sale break 
the heaviness of the full-page let- 
ter. The enclosures include col- 
ored reproductions of Rex prod- 
ucts for Chrysler and Maxwell 
cars; a definite statement of four 
methods of payment, and a com- 
plete price list.’ 

In the first letter of the series, 
the names of leading automobile 
manufacturers were used as ref- 
erences. The fourth letter is def- 
initely built around the recommen- 
dation of these factories. Quite 
soundly, Rex points out that the 
stamp of approval of these motor 
car manufacturers is, in_ itself, 
proof of the superior quality, de- 
sign and construction of Rex en- 
closures. It points particularly 
to the long-established and con- 
servative motor ‘manufacturers 
who have inspected, approved 
and recommended its product to 
their own trade. The enclosures 
cleverly include an exact copy of 
an announcement made by the 
Hupp Motor Car Corporation to 
its dealers and distributors, and, 
at the same time, show in color 
the Rex enclosure for Hupmobile 
cars. 

A most convincing enclosure, 
“Strength,” shows a Buick five- 
passenger touring car equipped 
with Rex enclosure which had 
completely turned turtle, so that 
the full weight of the car was 


resting on the Rex top. With 
these photographs was a_ letter 
from the garage owner whose 


letter made clear that after replac- 
ing a small amount of glass which 
was broken, the Rex top could not 
be told from one which had never 
known the slightest accident. 
Following this short letter, the 
fifth in the series, in a way en- 
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The LT.D: 
“Blue Book” 


HE I. T. D. Annual “Blue Book” is a 

world directory of manufacturers, 
exporters and importers. It has been pub- 
lished continuously for nearly a quarter 
century. As an international advertising 
medium it stands alone in its field. 


Indexed to show important commodity 
and geographical groupings of every line 
and in every part of the world. Principal 
trade centers are treated editorially. 
Illustrations and outline maps precede 
major merchandising divisions. 


Every copy of the Blue Book gives the 
advertiser highly concentrated and com- 
eg controlled circulation. Its mailing 
ist represents, through the cooperation 
of 21 offices in Europe, the Far East, and 
Latin America, an on-the-spot selection 
of names. 


Copies of the Blue Book are on the desks 
of clients throughout the world; on file in 
every branch office of the I. T. D., local 
Chambers of Commerce, commercial 
libraries, leading hotels, and steamships. 
It iscontinuously and internationally being 
used for reference by buyers and sellers. 
Advertising forms for the American 
section of the twenty-second edition close 
* The subscription 
price of the Annual Blue Book is $20 
er copy. Write today for rates and 
information. 


*INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE DEVELOPER CORPORATION 
247 Park Avenue, New York 
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tirely free from extravagant 
claims, portrays the development 
of the closed-car idea. The ad- 
vantages of the Rex enclosure 
over either an open car or a 
closed car are presented with 
sound argument. 

A most interesting folder was 
enclosed, showing the way Rex en- 
closures are built for Studebaker 
cars. 

It is of particular interest to the 
American manufacturer seeking 
profits abroad to know that it was 
not until the sixth letter that Rex 
ventures to refer to competition. 
Without mentioning competition 
in any way, Rex shows its own 
advantage by paragraphs headed 
with the single words, “Ventila- 
tion,” “Attachment,” “Strength,” 
“Signalling,” “Durability,” “Ap- 
pearance,” “Removability.” Five 
of these paragraphs are but two 
lines in length. The first and sec- 
ond paragraphs are three and four 
lines in length, but are split up 
into short, easily-read explanations 
of facts. 

The seventh letter is designed tc 
create good-will. The opening 
paragraph reads: 


No doubt representatives of your com- 
pany will be visiting this country from 
time to time and we wish to extend a 
most cordial invitation to your repre- 
sentatives to visit us and meet the 
members of our organization and to look 
over the plants where Rex enclosures 
are designed and built. It will be a great 
pleasure for us to show you through 
our factories and explain to you each 
step in the manufacture of our product. 


The balance of this short, but 
by no means curt, letter asks the 
importer abroad to have his repre- 
sentative visit the Rex forwarding 
agents in New York, in the event 
that he is unable to arrange to 
come to Connersville. 

In a style that is entirely free 
from technical terms, and yet iu 
sufficient detail to be wholly con- 
vincing, the eighth letter de- 
scribes the method of building Rex 
enclosures. 


When we decide to build a set of 
enclosures for a certain make of car, we 
first obtain the consent and approval of 
the manufacturers of that make of car. 
Then, we secure a sample body which 
is brought here to our factory at Con- 
nersville. Our engineers build a sample 
enclosure by hand, one which fits per- 
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fectly in every respect and one which 
conforms to the general lines and ap. 
pearance of the car. 

When finished by our engineers, we 
then have the sample inspected and 
approved by the engineering and sales 
departments of the motor company. As 
soon as this is completed, the sample 
is torn down, jigs and patterns are 
made and we start production through 
the factory of a large quantity. 


A quality touch is given to this 
letter by the use of a four-page 
folder in colors, showing the Rex 
enclosure on a Cadillac touring 
car. 

In the final letter, for the first 
time, the company lists the value 
of a Rex franchise. For the first 
time, in this ninth letter it def- 
initely asks for an expression of 
opinion upon the company’s prod- 
uct and policy. This final letter 
starts with four one-line para- 
graphs, followed by four two-line 
paragraphs, and quite soundly in- 
cludes a simple way in which the 
prospective customer can figure his 
possible business and profit in his 
territory—provided he becomes the 
owner of a Rex franchise. 

In discussing this series of let- 
ters with three prominent import- 
ing houses located in three widely 
separated large markets of the 
world, I have had all of my fav- 
orable first impressions confirmed. 
For these buyers of American- 
made merchandise pointed out that 
the length of the series, in itself, 
pointed to the confidence in which 
Rex enclosures were held by their 
makers. As one of these impor- 
ters expressed it: “It will be a 
pleasure to open a business con- 
nection with such a firm. They 
are not in haste to conquer the 
world. They realize that they have 
to sell something more than a prod- 
uct. There is a sense of perma- 
nence in their industry and perma- 
nence in their policy toward selling 
outside the United States which ap- 
peals to the buyer many thousand 
miles away from their plant.” 





Wills Sainte Claire Shipments 
Show Large Increase 


The shipments of Wills Sajnte Claire, 
Inc., Detroit, automobiles, during 
month of September, were 247 per cent 
ahead of September last year, while 
August showed more than 300 per cent 
increase over the same month of 1924. 
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JOANNES CORPORATION 


FORMERLY 


JOANNES BrozHErs, Coympayne 


IMPORTERS;= R@ASMPRS, ~MRYERS GAURERS, 


800-806 TRACTION AVE.AT HEWITT 


Los ANGELES,CALIFORNIA 


October 1, 1925 


The Arizona Republican, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Gentlemen: 


Allow us to express our sincere apprecia- 
tion for the way you are working with The 
Arizona Grocery Company and our Mr.Parker 
in the special "Get Acquainted" Sale of 
Ben Hur Coffee, 





The Dan B. Miner Company reports that they 
‘experienced no difficulty whatsoever in 

your composition of the advertisements and 
obtained excellent service with the proofs, 


The portfolios you furnished the salesmen 
show some real effort behind them, Consi- 
dering the short timé you had for prepare 
ation, we consider the entire transaction 


a real achievement. 


Your window. display, dealer letter, porte 
folio and countléss other services were 
perfectly timed and extremely serviceable. 


Our offer is meeting with instant success 
and the advertising in The Arizona Repub- 
lican, backed by the strong assistance you 
are giving us is mainly accountable for 
putting our sales on the firm footing they 


enjoy today. 
Yours for continued co-operation, 





JOANNES CORPORATION 


sy 2. UIT 


Sales Manager. 


ELW/ed 
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Clevda 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES LLIE]! 
250 Park Ave., New York City 410 N 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, SAN FI ISCO. 
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YOU WILL SEE 
THIS OFTEN! 


—and hear it often! 


We will submit this statement to any 
Better Business Commission in the United 
States; you can try it, test it in any way 
you like — and the answer always comes 
out the same, ‘‘The Press IS the First 
Advertising Buy in Cleveland.’’ 


Use your own favorite method of select- 
ing newspapers. What isit? Circulation? 
The Press has the largest in the State of 
Ohio. Cost? The Press has the lowest 
milline rate in Cleveland. Advertising? 
The Press publishes many thousands of 
lines more than any other Cleveland 
newspaper. Results? Any Cleveland mer- 
chant will prove that for us. 


To any advertiser anywhere who wants to 
advertise any product at any time, re- 
member! —‘‘The Press is the First Ad- 
vertising Buy in Cleveland.”’ 


and Press 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 
410 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago SCRIPPS: HOWARD on 
ISCO, SEATTLE, LOS ANGELES : - 
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Country Auto Trade in Minnesota 


INNESOTA total 1925 sales of fourteen adver- 
tised automobiles ran 65% in country districts 
to 35% in cities. 


In 1924 these cars totaled 52% more in the country 
than in the city. This year, 72% more. 


Sales in 1925 in the country districts showed a 26% 
increase compared to 11% in the cities. Five cars 
showed actual decreases in city markets of Min- 
nesota. 


Our new auto sales survey contains detailed data of 
this remarkable situation. It shows why the farmer 
is a necessary factor in any Minnesota sales cam- 
paign. A free copy is waiting for your files. Write 
to the Northwest’s only weekly farm paper 





The Northwest's a Weekly Farm Paper 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 


Chicago, IIl. New York 
E. S. Townsend, 
547 Howard St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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UncleSam Again Gives Advertising 
His Approval 


The Results of a Survey Covering the Advertising of Branded Butter 
in Washington 


hy oe Bureau 
Printers’ INK 


of 

A SURVEY of the Washington, 

D. C., market for branded 
butter has been recently com- 
pleted by the Department of Agri- 
culture. It is significant because 
it demonstrates that advertising is 
the most influential factor in 
popularizing a brand of quality 
butter. 

In explaining the survey, an 
official of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics said that inas- 
much as butter is now marketed 
under a variety of brands through- 
out the country, the department is 
frequently called upon for data 
pertaining to the use of brands in 
merchandising the product. He 
also explained that the investiga- 
tion was in the nature of a trial 
survey, made for the purpose of 
securing data with which to an- 
swer the many questions received, 
of which the following are typi- 
cal: 

What type of name serves best 
as a brand? How long do house- 
wives continue to use the same 
brand of butter? What advertis- 
ing appeals make the best impres- 


sions? Where is butter generally 
purchased ? 
The investigation was made 


under the direction of Lawrence 
A. Adams and, in his report to 
the department, he calls attention 
to the importance of considering 
two facts in using the data pre- 
sented. First, Washington is 
largely a city of office workers. 
The proportion of factory work- 
ers and those engaged in the trades 
is very low. Second, several 
chains of stores are located: in 
practically every neighborhood 
shopping centre throughout the 
city. 

About 2,600 questionnaires were 
mailed to a list of names chosen 
at random from the most recent 
telephone directory. Care was 
taken to select names which rep- 


resented housekeepers of the bet- 
ter class of families. It was 
thought that for the purpose of 
measuring the effect of advertis- 
ing it was better to reach typical 
American families who read news- 
papers and are fairly well off. 
The names of poorer families, 
foreigners and newcomers to the 
city are not, as a rule, to be found 
in the telephone directory. 

brief introduction to the 
questionnaire explained its pur- 
pose. No signature was requested, 
although many _ replies were 
signed, and a franked, addressed 
envelope was enclosed in each 
instance. Following are the ques- 
tions asked: 


What kind or brand of butter do you 
generally use? 

Where do you usually purchase it? 

How long have you used this brand? 

Thy do you use this particular 

brand? 

Please list all the brands of butter 
you can think of. 


Slightly over 16 per cent of the 
questionnaires were returned, 
which was a higher percentage of 
return than that from a similar 
questionnaire used last year in 
Philadelphia and mailed to a list 
from the city directory. The bet- 
ter residential sections yielded the 
highest number of returns. Re- 


‘ garding results, the report to the 


department states: 

“The survey showed that thirty- 
nine brands of butter were used 
by 424 housewives. Heading the 
list of popularity was a brand here 
designated as Brand A, a butter 
put up by an important chain store 
in the city. Approximately 15 
per cent stated that they used this 
brand. Second in importance was 
Brand B, a butter marketed by 
the same chain store, and recently 
introduced in the city. This is of 
particular interest when the his- 
tory of this brand is considered. 
Six months prior to the survey, 
the brand had never been sold 

















within the District of Columbia. 
Its sale was taken over by the 
chain store and advertised in the 
usual large advertisements of the 
chain appearing in the daily news- 
papers. The quality of this brand 
was stressed, and the price was 
somewhat cheaper than most high- 
quality butters. Outside of these 
two brands, no other brand pre- 
dominated to such an extent, al- 
though there were eight or ten 
brands used by two or more per 
cent of the people. Tenth on the 
list, Brand J, is of interest, for 
this butter has been sold in the 
city of Washington for a number 
of years, and marketed primarily 
through unit stores. About a 
month prior to the survey, an im- 
portant advertising campaign was 
tested in the city of Washington, 
stressing the high quality of this 
butter. Asa means of introducing 
it to housewives and extending its 
use, a coupon was inserted in one 
advertisement entitling the person 
clipping it to-a quarter-pound 
free, if presented to one of the 
many stores handling the brand. 
Without data secured prior to this 
campaign it is impossible to judge 
its effect, but it seems true that 
a large number of housewives are 
familiar with the name, for upon 
the list of brands remembered it 
came fourth. The difference of 
its place in the two lists indicate 
that although a very large number 
became familiar with the brand 
through advertising a much 
smaller number were incited to 
purchase it.” 

It is significant that Brand A 
has been advertised rather stead- 
ily for several years by the chain 
selling it. Brand B was advertised 
generously over a period of sev- 
eral weeks. The campaign on 
Brand J consisted of one adver- 
tisement, a full page containing 
a coupon which was inserted in 
three newspapers, and was supple- 
mented by several quarter-page 
advertisements. 

The necessity of adopting a 
name that is both different from 
others and easily remembered was 
brought out clearly by the ques- 
tion as to the number of brands 
remembered. In the replies, seven- 
ty-nine different brands were men- 
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tioned; but many of them, when 
checked up, were found to be con- 
fused with other names. The 
most familiar was Brand A, 
which had been better advertised 
than any other in the market. This 
was followed closely by two other 
brands which, in the order of 
popularity and use, stood ninth 
and eighth on the list. Each of 
these has been sold in Washington 
for a number of years by inde- 
pendent stores, and each has been 
advertised from time to time by 
its distributor. 


CAN’T EXPLAIN VARIATIONS 


Brand J was the fourth most 
familiar, although in order of 
popularity of use it was tenth. 
Brand B, second in popularity, 
was fifth in familiarity. The re- 
port mentions the difficulty of ac- 
curately determining the cause of 
the variation. 

“It is impossible to assign a 
reason for this,” it states, “but it 
may be that the campaigns, while 
getting the name before the pub- 
lic, did not incite the reader to 
action. Price and quality appear 
to be important appeals to the con- 
sumer, and it may be that some 
of the advertising stressed less 
important messages and the im- 
portance of chain stores in Wash- 
ington must not be overlooked.” 

It was determined that approxi- 
mately one-half of the women re- 
plying had used one brand of 
butter two and one-half years or 
less. About 16 per cent indicated 
that they had used their present 
brands less than six months, and 
an equal number had used the 
same brand from seven months to 
one and one-half years. Only 8 
per cent had used one brand for 
ten years or longer. In comment- 
ing on these results, the report 
states: 

“Tn selling butter, then, it seems 
necessary to adopt some selling or 
advertising plan to hold present 
users and secure new ones. This 
seems particularly true when we 
consider the fact that the two most 
popular brands are those which 
were advertised considerably.” 

The taste or the quality of the 
butter was given most frequently 
as the reason for using a certain 
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Miami, Florida 


Publishers’ Government 


Sworn Statements 


(Average Daily Net Paid) 


CIRCULATION 


For 6 Months Ending 
September 30th, 1925 


Reveals the Following Facts: 


The Miami Herald....... 32,941 

The Second Paper....... 25,300 

The Third Paper........ 10,876 

The Fourth Paper........ 9,395 

Herald’s Lead over Second Paper, 7,641 
or 30% 

Herald’s Lead over Third Paper, 22,065 
or 202% 

Herald’s Lead over Fourth Paper, 23,546 
or 250% 


Total Daily Circula- 
tion of Four Miami 
Newspapers. 


78,512 


of which is car- 
4|% ried by The 
Herald. 
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THE MIAMI HERALD 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 


FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


Greatest Circulation Week Days or Sundays in 


Miami and Lower East Coast Territory 
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brand. Nearly half the number 
replying gave “quality” as their 
reason. The second, not nearly as 
important according to the num- 
ber of replies, was quality associ- 
ated with a reasonable price. The 
third reason included uniformity 
and reliability. A few stated that 
they used a particular brand be- 
cause it has some inherent qual- 
ity, was less salty, was sweet, or 
was not colored. Only six out of 
424 replies indicated that brands 
were purchased because of the 
convenient package, and _ these 
mentioned the half or quarter- 
pound prints. In summing up the 
results from this question, the 
report concludes that price is of 
considerable importance in adver- 
tising plans so far as butter is 
concerned. 


BRAND CONFUSION 


The report also comments par- 
ticularly on the confusion of 
names which was apparent in a 
rather large percentage of the 
replies, and offers a suggestion 
which might well be applied to the 
merchandising of many other farm 
products. 

“The question has been raised, 
whether the distributors of butter 
are pursuing the wisest policy in 
the use of such a large number of 
brands. One scheme suggested as 
a relief of the present system is 
the co-operation of distributors 
handling the same grade and hav- 
ing only a limited market. They 
could put out the butter under a 
similar brand, and thus unite in 
advertising.” 

Evidently because of its limited 
scope, the report is not intended 
for wide or general distribution. 
But it contributes something of 
value to the merchandising of 
food products and it is more im- 
portant still as evidence of the 
recognition of the value of ad- 
vertising in the economic work of 
the Government. 


Richmond Bank Chapter 
Appoints F. C. Wood 


Frank C. Wood, of Staples & Staples, 
Inc., Richmond, Va., advertising agency, 
has been appointed educational director 
of the Richmond chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking. 
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Public Utility Offers New 


Sales Plan to Dealers 

The Philadelphia Electric Company 
has offered to the Electric Club, Phils. 
delphia, an organization of contractors 
and dealers, a new co-operative selling 
plan in conjunction with an advertising 
campaign. The plan was explained be- 
fore the club by Charles Russell, 
vice- - caeel of the Philadelphia com- 
pan 

Mr. Russell stressed the fact that 
there are still great areas of untouched 
territory in the Philadelphia district 
that the dealers could cultivate under 
the new arrangement. The plan as out- 
lined briefly by Mr. Russell is this: 
The Philadelphia Electric Company will 
take over contracts by accredited con- 
tractor-dealers at list prices for appli- 
ances sold, and collect from the customer 
the amount of the contracts on the 
deferred-payment plan. The Electric 
Club is to be the sponsor for the con- 
tractor and the Philadelphia company 
will finance the payments on orders thus 
7- roved. 

he company already has started a 
survey of lighting conditions in con- 
junction with the Electric Club, with a 
view to improving conditions ‘and en- 
larging the scope of the dealers’ activi- 
ties. In addition to the financing part 
of the plan there will be a definite tie- 
up with the contractor-dealers on ad- 
vertising started by the company. 

The consensus of opinion among the 
dealers is favorable to the plan, believing 
that such a payment arrangement on 
sales developed by the advertising cam- 
paign will greatly increase business not 
only in wiring but in industrial and 
household equipment. 


George M. Basford Dead 


George M. Basford, president of the 
G. M. Basford Company, New York ad- 
vertising agency, died last week at that 
city, at the age of sixty. He was an out- 
standing figure in the transportation 
industry because of his success in in- 
fluencing improvements in the design and 
use of the steam locomotive. Mr. Bas- 
ford is known as the father of the Rail- 
way Signal Association. The Basford 
agency was formed in 1916 to handle 
railway technical advertising. 


Chewing Gum Account for 
Foote & Morgan 


The New Yorkers Gum Company, 
New York, manufacturer of a chewing 
gum made with milk of magnesia, has 
appointed Foote & Morgan, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city as advertisin, 
counsel. Trial campaigns in sever 
cities are now being conducted. 


C. I. Heikes with Bertram May 


Agency 
C. I. Heikes, formerly with the Frank 
Presbrey Company, and the _ Barrett- 
Kniebler Agency, has joined the Bert- 
ram May Advertising gency, Philadel- 
phia, as contact man and solicitor. 
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|W HY expect pigmies 


to do gigantic jobs? Nine million 
people cannot be reached, covered, 
told or sold by small circulations! 
America’s greatest, richest market 
deserves and repays maximum 
selling and advertising effort. The 
national advertiser in New York 
needs The News first and most 
—because it covers the market 
with the largest’ circulation zw 
because it reaches all kinds and 
classes of people in all parts of 
the city and suburbs v because the 
small page and tabloid paper get 
the copy seen x because it affords 
more advertising at less cost ¥ 
Get the facts! 





New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


*October Averages: Daily, 965,378; Sunday 1,180,350 
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The cash register re its tunes in 
dollars and cents; not in lineage 


OW much ACTUAL CASH do advertisers invest in a given 
newspaper? And what does that mean in ACTUAL SALES? 


Isn’t that a more reliable guide to space buying than lineage 
figures only? 
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Assuming, except in cases of exigency or original entry of a new 
market, that 3% of its gross is an average advertising investment, 
the furniture industry for example sold $2,721,233 worth of furniture 
——e The Los Angeles Examiner during July, August and Sep- 
tember. 


That was MORE, by far, than any other newspaper 
in Los Angeles accomplished; $1,139,196 better than 
the next morning paper. 


The Los Angeles Upholstering Company recently with a 60-inch 
insertion exclusive in The Examiner, traced $8,500 worth of business 
directly to that advertisement . . . at a cost of 244%! 


Here are definite and true indications of leadership in home appeal, 
responsiveness of buying power, plentiful circulation . . . and it holds 
true in nearly all the other classifications in Los Angeles, as we 
shall show in Printers’ Ink. 













165,000 daily 380,000 Sunday 
Los Angeles EX: 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH 
LOS ANGELES 


JOSEPH CONNELL W. W. CHEW WM. H. WILSON 


Pacific Coast Representative Eastern Representative Western Representative 
571 Monadnock Bldg. 1819 Broadway 915 Hearst Bldg. 
Telephone Garfield 3858 Teleph Columbus 8342 Telephone Main 5000 





San Francisco ~ New York City Chicago 
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The New Craftsmanship 





The Present Great Opportunity for Management and Labor to Agree 
on Greater Personal Responsibility for Production and Quality 


By Roy 


FEW days ago I saw an 

interesting layout for a 
broadside which a Southern manu- 
facturer is going to send to his 
customers. A famous duelist was 
shown in the big illustration pick- 
ing one sword from a number 
offered him by an old armorer. 
He was, the copy pointed out, 
looking for the name of a certain 
maker of old Toledo in Spain. 
When his life depended upon the 
quality of his weapon he was 
anxious to discover just who 
made it, and where it came from. 
With absolute confidence in one 
craftsman of Toledo, he looked 
carefully until he found a certain 
little trade-mark on the blade and 
then went forth to face his adver- 
sary. He was presumably success- 
ful in his encounter. 

The copy pointed out that the 
maker’s name was as important to- 
day as it was then. Mention was 
made also of the ancient pride of 
craft which made Venice famous 
for its glass and Sevres for its 
pottery. Modern mechanical de- 
vices, the broadside intimated, had 
taken none of this pride of craft 
out of the workers of this particu- 
lar plant, for at Granitsville, S. C., 
the same sort of pride is being put 
into the product made by the com- 
pany. 

There is nothing particularly 
new about this type of advertising, 
which reflects pride of craft in the 
product by featuring the general 
idea of craftsmanship or the skill 
and long record of certain individ- 
ual workers. Stevens-Duryea used 
it. The Craddock-Terry Shoe Com- 
pany is now making part of its 
appeal upon this same trade policy 
which worked out so well, back in 
the fourteenth century. A number 
of other concerns in the furniture 
and shoe field have for many years 
put the note of pride in craft into 
their copy. It is the thing itself, 
rather than the use of it in adver- 
tising, which seems worthy of 





Dickinson 


comment as marking an important 
trend in management and labor 
relations. An incident will illus- 
trate. 

There is a certain company which 
began years ago to make hard 
rubber covered coach hardware. 
As the automobile industry grew, 
this company kept pace with it. 
Its process consisted in covering 
metal on door handles and other 
coach and automobile hardware 
with a tough rubber coat which 
would not chip off and which pre- 
sented a good appearance without 
the necessity for continual polish- 
ing. The process required the 
most careful sort of workmanship 
and still consists almost entirely 
of hand work. In the old days a 
few men were trained in the work 
—skilled craftsmen all, proud of 
their trade, which so few men fol- 
lowed. As new men were trained, 
each one learned his trade under 
the guidance of some of the old 
craftsmen. 


HANDLING A COMPLAINT 


A certain shipment of these 
door handles, covered according 
to specifications, which required 
working to close dimensions, was 
sent out. When received by 
the customer and inspected by his 
purchasing agent, very slight varia- 
tions from the specified propor- 
tions were noticed. These varia- 
tions were not visible to the eye, 
but were apparent when measured 
with accurate instruments. The 
customer sent in a complaint. The 
vice-president wrote a long letter 
explaining the process, how the 
raw material varied so that a 
slight discrepancy might appear 
which in no way hurt the efficiency 
of the product. However, the big 
customer was not satisfied. One 
of the executives of the customer 
company finally came to the plant. 
The vice-president this time, in- 
stead of explaining the matter 
himself, called in three of the old- 
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time craftsmen from the shop. He 
told exactly what had happened 
when the goods arrived at the cus- 
tomer’s factory, and asked the 
workmen to explain the process of 
manufacture. 

The workmen, talking one at a 
time and in simple language, told 
all about the process, how long 
they had worked in it, what the 
difficulties Were and all the facts 
in this particular case of the ship- 
ment of his door handles. The 
customer was interested not only 
in the men’s explanations, but in 
their manner of telling and their 
obvious pride in what they did. 
Each one of them seemed to take 
it as a slight personal insult that 
the customer had questioned the 
excellence of the finished product. 

After talking with them for 
some time, the man who had com- 
plained was thoroughly satisfied to 
keep the entire shipment. He went 
back impressed by his first-hand 
experience as to what pride in 
craft really meant. He was 
struck not only by the confidence 
of the company in the workmen 
who had been asked to explain, 
but also by the keen sense of per- 
sonal responsibility felt by each 
one of the workmen who turned 
out the finished door handles. 

While the public has come to 
associate in its mind the vast pro- 
duction methods of today with 
great structures of brick and stone, 
whirring lathes, Bessemer smelt- 
ers, endless chains of assembling 
conveyors, grimy overalls and the 
continual repetition by automatons 
of the same task day in and day 
out, the facts are quite different. 
A more lively sense of personal 
responsibility is apparent in every 
factory which is going ahead, 
whether it is turning out a small 
quantity of hand-made articles or 
is operating on mass production 
nethods. When the force of per- 
ional responsibility is weakened, 
he confidence of the customer 
disappears, trust becomes  sus- 
picion, good-will is lost and sales 
fall off. Shady and shifty prac- 
tices formerly tolerated in manu- 
facturing and in selling have been 
weeded out. All three partners in 
industry—capital, management and 
labor—depend for their reward 
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upon satisfied customers. Many 
manufacturers are taking pains to 
point out this fact to their factory 
workers. 

The old trade, guilds of the 
Middle Ages contained in the same 
body both masters and journey- 
men. The guilds had a high place 
in the esteem of the public because 
the chief reason for their existence 
was the fact that they guarded the 
interest of the final buyer. The old 
guilds took upon themselves the 
responsibility to see that the wares 
turned out by their members con- 
formed to certain high standards 
in material and in workmanship. 
The guild mark upon a sword 
blade, a bit of armor, a piece of 
furniture or a clock served as a 
guarantee of quality to the buyer. 
This old system worked with ad- 
vantage to the whole craft, for in 
addition to winning the confidence 
of the public, it prevented the de- 
structive competition of poor 
workmen who used cheap mate- 
rial and who aimed at cheap price 
instead of guaranteed quality. The 
guild system of the Middle Ages 
applies today to all products sold 
with a trade-mark guarantee in 
competition with “orphan” goods 
whose only claim to public ap- 
proval is their cheap price. 

The new craftsmanship means a 
keener sense of personal responsi- 
bility. It means a closer interest 
by labor in the problems of man- 
agement. This feeling has been 
growing in most progressive in- 
dustries at a good rate during the 
last few years. It has also taken 
a new hold in a place which has 
surprised many manufacturers and 
caused much comment in the press. 


LABOR’S NEW VIEWPOINT 


As Chester Wright, of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
has pointed out in Printers’ INK, 
labor has for several years been 
giving increased attention to man- 
agement methods. He told how the 
traveler entering El Paso will see 
outdoor advertising displays tell- 
ing the merits of the bricks made 
by the Union Brick Company 
owned by the Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers International Union. 

He described other incidents 
which indicated a growing interest 
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Were You Ever 
a Child? 


| Well, then,— you know how 
| your memory has retained, 
and reacted to, the impres- 


sions of childhood. 


Let us show you how you 
can impress the American 
family, through the children, 
with the story of your prod- 
uct. 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 





Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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among workers in what they made, 
which suggested far more pride in 
craft than modern labor, espe- 
cially union labor, has usually been 
credited with. With this new ten- 
dency in mind, the recent an- 
nouncement of the American 
Federation of Labor of its new 
wage policy, takes on a new and 
more important meaning. The 
text of the now famous resolu- 
tion adopted after much debate 
and discussion is given in the 
following : 

“We hold that the best interests 
of wage earners as well as the 
whole social group are served by 
increasing production in quality as 
well as quantity and by high wage 
standards, which assure sustained 
standards for the environment in 
which they live and the means to 
enjoy cultured opportunities. 

“We urge upon management the 
elimination of wastes in production 
in order that selling prices may be 
lower and: wages higher. 

“Social inequality, industrial in- 
stability and injustice must in- 
crease unless the workers’ real 
wages, the purchasing power of 
their wages, coupled with a cor- 
tinuing reduction in the number 
of hours making up the working 
day are progressed in proportion 
to man’s increasing power of pro- 
duction.” 

The implication is clear in such 
a resolution, with labor’s history 
in the recent past in mind, that the 
trade unions of the country are 
now ready and willing to call off 
warfare against greater produc- 
tion, and are ready to take their 
place as: collaborators with man- 
agement for the good of the in- 
dustries upon which both depend 
for a living. 

The formal action of the unions 
gives official endorsement to the 
principle of union responsibility 
for a more intelligent interest in 
the production and sales policies 
of management. It indicates that 
union labor admits joint responsi- 
bility with management for the 
more efficient conduct of industry 
and increasing the output of the 
individual laborer. The 108 na- 


tional unions state their willing- 
ness to take a partner’s place in 
seeing that each member has a 
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keener sense of personal responsi- 
bility for the quantity and quality 
of the work he turns out. This 
represents a great change in the 
policy of American labor from the 
old days. It was the belief of 
labor’s leadership then that the em- 
ployee should stick to his own job 
and policies and let the employer 
take full responsibility for produc- 
tion and selling. A fair day’s 
wage for a fair day’s work, 
shorter hours and better conditions 
in the plant were as far as labor 
went in its previous ideas. The 
new president of the American 
Federation of Labor, William 
Green, has shown that he recog- 
nizes the close relation between 
production and wages, and that 
there is a direct relationship also 
between selling methods and sell- 
ing prices and the workers’ pay 
envelope. 


B. & 0. PLAN ENDORSED 


Another resolution passed by the 
American Federation of Labor at 
the annual convention indicates 
clearly a willingness to co-operate 
with management in problems 
which once were considered as far 
removed from the worker’s re- 
sponsibility. This second resolu- 
tion endorses the principle of the 
Baltimore and Ohio plan, insti- 
tuted by Daniel Willard. This 
plan, commented upon editorially 
by Printers’ INK in the issue of 
July 24, 1924, marked the first time 
any union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor 
ever undertook joint responsibility 
with management in what had 
always previously been considered 
the problem and responsibility of 
management alone. The B 
plan has spread. By it the union 
agreed to enter upon “constructive 
duties and responsibilities’ and to 
increase production in the rail- 
road’s shops. The plan also pro- 
vides that the management “shall 
share fairly with the workers the 
results of their joint efforts.” Now 
this plan receives not only the en- 
dorsement of the Federation but 
there is officially recommended “to 
the study and consideration of all 
trade unionists” a recent report 
upon the results of this first step 
in management-union co-opera- 
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Fallacy No. 6 


et Ff in Class Circulation 


HEN the glib salesman 

says, “All the smart 
people in this country live, 
breathe and eat our magazine” 
do you have to believe him? 


Not unless he has figures to 
prove it! 


No publisher is afraid to submit 
to the tests of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations if he really has 
the quantity he claims..... 


... nor to throw open his sub- 
scription galleys to the advertiser 
if he really has the quality. 


Vogue has long been a member 
of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations; and its galleys are always 
open for inspection. 


VOGUE 


of the Condé Nast Group 
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Reproduced from a full page in LIFE 
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nay, J want 


on0e “of these 
tend wane machin © 





GO AHEAD AND MAKE US WANT 


RS CONSUMER says I'm 
a little lazy, anyway 


Sorfietimes I get mighty mad at 
advertising—tempting me all the 
time I wish it would leave me be. 
If it weren't for advertising, 1 
wouldn't know what I »vas missing 
If it hadn't been for radiator ad- 
vertising we'd still have stoves and 
base burners in our house instead 
of steam heat. Bath room ads gave 
Mrs. Consumer a bee for a fancy 
bath room (All foolishness !) 


Gosh, I had to hump myself to pay 
for that heating plant and bath 
room. Had to work hard fora 
spell I was sore 


Still. it’s nice not to have to stoke a 
lot of stoves, and a real-estate man 


told me I had doubled the sales 
value of my house with that boiler 
and bath So, I'm ‘way ahead 
financially 


I begin to see it s advertising that 
makes America hum It gives ginks 
like me a goal Makes us want 
something And the world is so 
much the better for our heaving a 
little harder 

Looking at the ads makes me think 
I've GOT to succeed Every adver- 
tisement is an advertisement for 
success 

I guess one reason there's so much 
success in America is because there's 
so much advertising—of things to 
want—things to work for: 


co 
Coihiner 





















a typical consumer. 





THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER BETS HIS 
ADVERTISING MONEY THAT HIS PRODUCT IS RIGHT 




















A little lazy, anyway—Andy himself admits it—and he claims to be 
Advertising, then, should be made as easy as 
possible for them—as in LIFE, where every ad. has high visibility, and 
where the environment stimulates the reader to alert and wakeful at- 
tention to everything going on. 


Li.f’e 
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LiTYTe. 


Andy Consumer 


| heaceg advertiser attempts to write his copy 
from the consumer’s point of view. 





When LIFE decided to produce a series of ads. 
to advertise advertising to the public, we real- 
ized we must, above all things, be sympathetic 
with the consumer point of view. 


We went the limit. 
“We will get a consumer to write it,” we said. 


We looked all one afternoon for a consumer 
who could not only consume but who could 
write his consumer attitude towards advertis- 
ing. We found none. 


“Well, we will create one,” we said—and the 
result is Andy Consumer and his series of ads. 
to advertisers, now appearing in LIFE. 


It is your story told to LIFE’S millions of read- 
ers. (We think millions. We have reason to 
believe more people see LIFE per copy than any 
other magazine alive.) 


NDY CONSUMER’S talks on 
advertising are published in 
pamphlet form. If you can distribute 
copies to salesmen, dealers or cus- 
tomers, LIFE will gladly furnish, at 
cost, reprints or plates of this series. 


CLAIR MAXWELL, Advertising Manager 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Boston Office : Chicago Office: 
127 Federal Street 360 N. Michigan Avenue 
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tion. Surely labor is showing its 
willingness to take a more intelli- 
gent interest in production and sell- 
ing. The general statement of labor 
at its convention is already being 
worked out specifically in manu- 
facturing plants. The minor per- 
fections in workmanship which 
have long been used as sales and 
advertising arguments are known 
in these plants to have a definite 
effect on wages and stability of 
employment. The advertising pol- 
icy of the management is realized 
as an insurance for a steady job, 
not a boastful waste of money as 
it was once considered. Workers 
are taking a growing interest in 
how the product they make is sold; 
in seeing to it that their work will 
live up to the quality argument 
made by the sales department. 
The union recognition of the new: 
craftsmanship and its responsibil- 
ity is important to the union and 
to employers. In the past, many 
employers who recognized unions, 
were friendly to them and were 
willing to make contracts with 
them, were penalized by labor’s 
wrong attitude of opposing better 
machinery and more efficient 
methods on the’ worker’s part. 
Those employers often suffered 
severely from the competition of 
non-union firms. If the unions 
mean business in this new creative 
attitude about which they have 
passed resolutions, the movement 
may have far-reaching and bene- 
ficial consequences. 

There is good reason to believe 
that a trade policy which worked 
out well in the Fourteenth Century 
would achieve equally good results 
now. The trade union which 
makes a contract with any manu- 
facturer should guard with jealous 
eye the interest of the public. 
Each union should require the 
highest standard of workmanship 
and production, not alone for the 
employer’s sake but for the sake 
of the craft and the pride of the 
individual member of the craft, 
and also for the benefit of the cus- 
tomer whose purchases keep the 
craft in existence. 

The leader in the ranks of any 
national union who will suggest 
and insist upon such a policy 
would march ahead with the pub- 
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lic opinion of millions of citizens, 
If the union mark upon a product © 
could mean as much as the name | 
of the old sword maker of Toledo ™ 
meant to the man who was going § 
to put his life into the balance at 7 
the sight of it, many manufac- 
turers who now fight labor unions 
would welcome their co-operation | 
with enthusiasm. 

With all its wealth and prestige, 
this country is about to face the 
keenest sort of competition from 7 
nations long skilled in the finesse 
of commerce, and some of them 
will have. upon their side the 
slogan of quality as opposed to 7 
mass production. This country 
knows more about making and 
marketing the product resulting 
from mass production than any 
country in the world. If our great 
industrial supremacy is to con- 
tiuue, quality must keep up even 
if price comes down. 3 

Organized labor faces the op- 
portunity of standing back of that © 
new craftsmanship which will win 
the co-operation of far-sighted 
management and the whole-hearted 
approval of the purchasing public. 


U. S. Hoffman Machinery 
Profits Rise 


The U. S. Hoffman Machinery Com- 
pany, New York, and subsidiaries, manu- 
facturers of clothes-pressing machinery, 
report a met income, after charges, 
$397,417 for the quarter ended 
tember 30, compared with $323,957 in 
the preceding quarter and $244,373 in 
the similar period of 1924. Net income 
for the first nine months of 1925 was 
$973,520, against $505,730 for the cor- 
responding period of 1924. 


Carburetor Account with 
Aubrey & Moore 


The Beneke Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, maker of Rayfield carburetors 
and Rayfield gasoline filters, has placed 
its advertising account with Aubrey & 
Moore, Inc., Chicago advertising agency. 
A campaign will feature the new Ray- 
field carburetor which has recently been 
placed on the market. 


James D. Hamilton Dead 


James D. Hamilton, treasurer of The 


Ault & Wiborg Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, died recently at the age of forty- 
eight. He had been with the company 
for nineteen years. Mr. Hamilton was 
in charge of the export business and of 
foreign buying. He was also a mem 
of the board of directors. 
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Maximum Coverage— 


at the most economical practicable 
cost, of your most desirable 
consumer market, is offered to 
manufacturers of quality products 
entering into the building— 
decorating— furnishing— and 
equipment of the better-class home, 
through COLOR INSERT PAGES 
and AQUATONE PROCESS 
INSERTS in 


THE 
CLASS GROUP 


covering Retter Homes— inside and out 
comprising 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
GARDEN & HOME BUILDER 


COUNTRY LIFE 


ARTS & DECORATION 


ARCHITECTURE 


Note—Effective December 1st, 1925, the present rate cf 
$3,000 for color pages in The Class Group will be adjusted 
to $3,250. Formal orders received before December 1st, 
covering schedules throughout 1926, will be accepted at 
the present rate. 


565 Fifth Avenue New York 
Boston Office, 194 Boylston Street 
Travers D. Carman, Mgr. 


Western Representative, Fred H. Ralsten Co. 
17th Floor Tribune Tower, Chicago 























Impression and Repetition 


These two requisites of every successful advertising campaign join 
forces when Outdoor Advertising is the medium of presentation, 
Adding to these the Plus Value of Dealer Influence it will be 
evident why the leading advertisers endorse our medium. 


550 West 57th Street Harrison & Loomis Sts. 
New York City Branch Offices in 52 cities Chicago, Illinois 
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When the Groce 
tips the scale — 
$e or 


ROP a feather on either side 7 

of an evenly balanced scale. 
Down goes the side with the feather ~ 
on it. q 
A feather isn’t much—so light you 
can hardly feel it. Yet its weight 
is enough to tip the scale. 

* * & 
Sometimes you may reason, pessi- 
mistically, that the grocer will not ~ 
give all the weight of his influence 4 
to any product. But when the cus 
tomer is willing to accept any one 
of several well-known products in a 
line, how little it takes to upset the 
balance. 
A casual word from the grocer, a 
window display, a few packages on 
the counter—a feather’s weight of 
influence if you like. But it makes 
the sale. 
Advertise to grocers and jobbers. 
We have 50.000 of them ready to 
listen if you have a worthwhile story 
to tell them. 
TRADE DIVISION 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
912 Broadway, New York 














Bringing Up the Industrial Family 
—Advertisingly 


The Vulcan Iron Works Unifies 
taneously in Sixteen 


Six Campaigns Appearing Simul- 
Industrial Publications 


HEN a manufacturer has a 

family of twenty different 
types of engineering equipment to 
advertise, and a _ half-dozen or 
more industries to reach, he has 
on his hands a problem which 
may lead, not only to 
a great deal of com- 
plexity, but to a lack 
of uniformity in the 
company’s advertising 
as a whole. The Vul- 
can Iron Works of 
Wilkes-Barre has had 
this problem to face. 
How it has solved the 
problem is a story of 
six campaigns which 
have been appearing 
simultaneously in six- 
teen industrial publi- 
cations. 

Chief among the 
equipment manufac- 
tured by this company 
are industrial locomo- 
tives—steam, gasoline 
and electric—and 
hoists and kilns. These 
five types of equip- 
ment are being fea- 
tured in technical 
magazines reaching the 
various industries in 
which each type is 
used. The balance of 
the equipment — coal 
crushers and rolls, 
mine cages, sheave 
wheels, gears, cast- 
ings, Corliss engines 
and special machinery—is receiv- 
ing attention by a listing in each 
advertisement featuring the larger 
equipment. 

Distinctly different campaigns 
are appearing on each type of 
locomotive. There is also a sepa- 
rate campaign on hoists and one 
on each of two different types of 
kilns. Though each of these six 
campaigns has a totally different 
story to tell, there is a tie-up in 
the theme, treatment and layout of 





THIS PIECE OF COPY SHOWS HOW THE VULCAN 


every advertisement of each series. 
Thus, no matter what piece of 
copy appears, the self-same indi- 
viduality—the personality, if you 


please—of the Vulcan Iron Works 
is preserved and clearly recognized 


One of the oldest electric 
shaft hoists in the soft 
coal region— 

and it’s still Bosch one 4 


I's a Vulcan 300 hp. hoist used by y 
‘Ge 





IDEA 
WAS DEVELOPED 


in all its advertising. 

Vulcan steam locomotives have 
been on the market for over fifty 
years. To arrive at the major 
theme for the steam locomotive 
campaign, the heads of the loco- 
motive department, J. T. Evans 
and L. Davies, asked them- 
selves the question: “If I had but 
three minutes to sell one of our 
locomotives, what would I say to 
a user?” The answer, after a 
moment’s consideration, was: 
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“Reputation of performance.” 
Not, on the face of it, a dramatic 
theme, nor a new one as a basis 
for a campaign on engineering 
equipment. Translated into loco- 
motive user language, however, it 
is significant; for performance— 
long-service performance—is what 
the locomotive user most desires. 

In the files of the Vulcan Iron 
Works are facts regarding hun- 
dreds of steam locomotive installa- 
tions. Among these facts was 
discovered a vast number which 
told a story of ten, fifteen, twenty 
and thirty years’ locomotive per- 
formance. Using these installation 
stories as a basis, a series of adver- 
tisements was prepared, each piece 
of copy giving the year that some 
user purchased his first Vulcan 
steam locomotive, the number 
bought since that time and the ser- 
vice rendered by these locomotives. 
Also, in each advertisement, a list 
of other users was displayed. 
This list, printed in a panel, is 
continued in each piece of copy 
which is ruc. 

A mental picture of the panel in 
which the user list appears, is 
worth noting at this point since a 
similar form of panel is being 
utilized, for one purpose or an- 
other, throughout each of the six 
campaigns, and it is playing an 
important part in standardizing 
the layouts. In the steam loco- 
motive advertisements, the top and 
bottom of this panel has a light 
gray background. Surprinted 
over the gray at the top are the 
words, “Ask any of these users— 
they know.” Surprinted over the 
gray at the bottom is a complete 
list of Vulcan equipment. In the 
centre of the panel is mortised a 
white space for the list of users. 
At the top of the list is the name 
of the user featured in the adver- 
tisement. This name is encircled 
by an arrow which points to the 
main body of text. 

As the tailpiece in this loco- 
motive advertising is similar to 
those used in all Vulcan layouts, 
it, too, should be noted here. It 
embodies the name “Vulcan” in 
large outline letters, and the word 
“locomotive” in bold underneath. 
The Vulcan trade-mark is also 
worked into the tailpiece. The 
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copy is of the testimonial type. 

The Vulcan Iron Works has 
been building gasoline locomotives 
of various designs for the last 
twelve years. Four years ago, the 
company developed a worm gear 
driven type up to twelve-ton ca- 
pacity; and recently it has per- 
fected this latter type in sizes of 
higher capacity. 

The campaign on the gasoline 
locomotive, recently launched, fea- 
tures, primarily, the worm gear 
driven type and embodies both 
educational and installation data. 
As in the steam locomotive adver- 
tising, the panel is made use of— 
in this case, to give the technical 
advantages of the worm gear 
drive. The entire background of 
the panel is light gray, and over 
the gray is surprinted: 


Do you know this worm gear drive? 
The Worm Gear Drive is an exclusive 


feature of the Vulcan Gasoline Loco- 
motive. 
Since this worm-driven type was 


placed on the market (four years ago) 
no replacement on the transmission or 
drive has been needed for any in ser- 
vice. Its saving in maintenance cost 
plus its saving in fuel alone has, in 
many instances, paid for its initial cost. 

ulean Worm Gear Driven Gasoline 
Locomotives are available in sizes up to 
twelve tons. Vulcan Spur Gear Driven 
Gasoline Locomotives are available in 
sizes up to thirty tens. 


In the panel, too, is a cut of the 
worm gear drive and at the bot- 
tom of the panel, the list of Vul- 
can products. The rest of the 
page is devoted to an installation 
story and illustration. The tail- 
piece displayed the name “Vulcan” 
in large outlined lettering as in 
the steam locomotive advertising, 
but with “Gasoline Locomotive” in 
bold beneath. 

Electric locomotives are the 
most recent development of the 
company. Both trolley and stor- 
age battery types have been per- 
fected for use in the mines. So 
recent has been their development 
that installation copy has been 
postponed. The campaign is 
purely educational. The chief 
features of these locomotives are 
described in panels—one for each 
type—similarly designed to those 
displayed in the layouts of the 
other locomotive advertising. The 
main body of the layout stresses 
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——— 
Make a mental note to get 


November Ss 


a copy saved for you regularly 


Scribner’ 


Magazine—lIIlustrated—Now on the Stands 









“Big “Man in 
the Skies” Yielding to 
Higher Conception 


A startling statement, tion of the faith of a 
this. new age, Dr. Conklin’s 
essay will bring a re- 
freshing breath tothose 
oppressed by the literal- 
ism, and infantilism of 
bigots. 


Edwin Grant Conklin 
makes it in “Science 
and the Faith of the 
Modern” in the No- 
vember Scribner’s Mag- 
azine. It is one of the twenty 
features of a remark- 
ably entertaining and 
worthwhile Magazine. 











The apparent immor- 
ality and irreligion of 
our age he discusses 
and places the blame 
in an unusual quarter. 







People are saying 
“Scribner’s Magazine 
An inspiring declara- stories are different.” 














Scribner’s Magazine delivers buyers. We cultivate the adver- 
tisement reading and buying habit through our Fifth Avenue 
Section, which is now in its 11th year. 






ONE OF THE QUALITY GROUP 
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one of the features mentioned in 
the panel. The panel copy describ- 
ing the trolley type states: 


How and why it’s built like the 
Vulcan Steam otive. 

Here is the answer to the demand of 
the industry for a Trolley Locomotive 
with the same shock-resistant, long-ser- 
vice features as the Vulcan Steam 
Locomotive. 


3-Pornt SUSPENSION 


This 3-Point Suspension of the entire 
chassis is an exclusive feature of the 
Vulcan Trolley Locomotive. One pair 
of springs supports the frame through 
one set of hangers. One end of another 
pair of springs is held by other hangers. 
The opposite ends of the springs engage 
an equalizing bar extending across the 
machine and supported in the centre. 
By means of this arrangement shocks 
are absorbed, the weight is evenly dis- 
tributed and the locomotive runs 
smoothly over any ordinary inequalities 
of track. 


OTHER FEATURES 
Cast Steet Bar Frame 
Each side frame is cast in one piece 
and of steel bar design, thus combining 
maximum rigidity as well as_accessi- 
bility. The open spaces permit ample 
ventilation and simplify inspection. 
Brake RuiGGInG 


The powerful, easily operated brakes, 
like the other two features, have been 
adopted in a large degree from Vulcan 
Steam Locomotive practice. 


The panel copy on the storage 
battery locomotive is treated in a 
similar way. 

Vulcan hoists have been sold to 
the mines for many years. The 
campaign decided upon for this 
equipment was not unlike that on 
the Vulcan steam locomotive. As 
did the locomotive department 
heads, L. F. Mitten of the mining 
department, asked himself the 
question: “If I had but three min- 
utes to talk to a buyer, what 
would I say about Vulcan hoists?” 
Again the answer was, “Reputa- 
tion for past performance.” 

As in the steam locomotive ad- 
vertising, the panel was employed 
to display a list of users. 

Vulcan kilns are of four differ- 
ent types—rotary kilns made to 
_order for seven different purposes 
in the chemical and metallurgical 
fields; standard rotary kilns for 
cement making; rotary and verti- 
cal kilns for lime burning. Two 
distinct campaigns were planned; 
one to educate the chemical and 
metallurgical industries to the 


seven uses of the Vulcan “rotary,” 
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and another to tell the story of 
kiln performance in cement and 
lime plants. 

In both of these series the panel 
was utilized; in the first, for list- 
ing the seven different uses of the 
rotary kiln and in the second, for 
The 
main body of text of the page ad- 
vertising the first type announces 
one of the seven purposes and 
cites a typical example. “Continu- 
ous Calcining of Gypsum,” is the 
way one headline in the latter 
series reads. The text states: 


Instead of using kettles, the Uni- 
versal Gypsum Co., o ron, N, Y., 
decided to install a Vulcan Rotary Kiln 
for the calcination of gypsum. Advan- 
tages such as these appealed very 
strongly to them: 

(1) Continuous flow instead of the 
laborious, manual material-handling in- 
volved in kettle charging and discharge. 
(2) Economy in heat—as compared with 
the heat transfer through thick, heavy 
kettle-bottoms. (3) Uniform mixing 
and heating of the material. (4) In- 
creased speed of operation and produc- 
tion. (5) None of the breakage to 
which kettles are subject,—with conse- 
quent expense and delays. (6) Accurate 
temperature control. 

The Universal Gypsum Company’s 
satisfaction is best expressed by the 
fact that a second “Vulcan” was 
ordered soon after the first was put 
into operation! 

It is the experience of Industry that 
wherever a “Vulcan” can serve, it 
will serve better and more economically. 
Consult our engineers. 


Like the steam locomotive and 
hoist advertising, the standard 
“rotary” copy tells about an in- 
stallation which has demonstrated 
long, efficient service and gives the 
date when the first Vulcan kiln 
was bought and the number in- 
stalled since that time. The de- 
cision to run this brand of copy 
was arrived at through the same 
method of cross examination ap- 
plied to the other products. 

Among the kiln advertisements 
is an example of a further use of 
the panel. One of the pieces of 
copy, which was captioned : “From 
these twelve users of the Rotary— 
337 Repeat Orders!” displayed the 
panel embodying the names of the 
companies featured in the story. 

The panel, though forming a 
prominent part of every layout 
throughout each of the six cam- 
paigns, is so varied in its uses that 

(Continued on page 109) 
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When everybody is shout- 
ing at the top of his voice, 
there are more effective 
methods of getting atten- 
tion than by joining in the 
chorus. Here at Bundscho’s 
we know how to get em- 
phasis without underscor- 
ing the headline. 


Bs 
J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON :- 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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The Farm W. 
of Largest 
Circulation 
and Most 
INFLUENCE 





No casual method for winning 
easy applause, no mere expedient 
advocacy of passing fads in farm- 
ing, ever could sell this farm 
paper to 460,000 subscribers week 
after week, .... and retain their 
abiding faith, year after year! 


It takes the soundest possible ed- 
itorial judgment to bring that to 
pass. It needs deep and sure in 
sight into realities, sagacious fore- 
casting of possibilities, sage coun- 
sel based upon provable progress. 
And that is our way, and on that 
our program is planned far, far 
ahead. 





hrewd in judgment-ready 
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No lesser effort, no editorial program 


st 

hashed up as we ran along, would sat- 
on Pp g 
st isfy the readers of The Progressive 


NCE Farmer and Farm Woman. Shrewd in 
judgment, they will not follow blindly, 
nor tolerate a guide who merely trots 
alongside. 





These people expect leadership from 
a farm-paper, ... . only, it must be 








leadership in fact. 
They will not yield to commonplace, 

ning glib, plausible selling-effort, either. 
lient Advertising will find them ready of 
arm: purse, eager for excellence, .... only, 
rm: it must be advertising. 
veek 
heir Give them that through our pages, 

! and the result is beyond all doubt. 
-ed- Any space - buyer is welcome to a 
t to copy of Dix1e Data Book, essential to 

in: planning any campaign in the farming 

South. Send for it. 
ore- 
un- 
e55 EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
4 Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 

hat 250 Park Avenue, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, 
f . New York City. Chicago, Il 

a 
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Dominant Idea adver- 
tising is simplicity itself. 
It is the adequate, deter- 
mined and consistent 
presentation of a single 
master selling thought. 


McJunkin 


Advertising Company 
Dominant Idea Advertising 

Outdoor - Newspaper - Magazine 

5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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any danger of monotony has been 
avoided. Besides the uses already 
mentioned, it has been employed to 
form a background for a clipping 
of an editorial from a technical 
magazine; to embody the main 
text of an advertisement; and, 
reduced in size, to include only the 
list of Vulcan products. The 
panel and tailpiece together have 
made the Vulcan layout distinc- 
tive, wherever and however used, 
Even in Vulcan advertisements 
appearing in magazines of 
smaller-size pages, the original 
panel treatment of a page, though 
reduced in size, has been left 
intact. 





Wallace R. Harris to Direct 
Eberling Machine Sales 


Wallace R. Harris has resigned as 
managing editor of Highway Engineer 
and Contractor and Concrete Products, 
both of Chicago, to become sales mana- 
ger of the Eberling Machines Sales 
Company, Cleveland, maker of equip- 
ment for manufacturing concrete | 4 
ing units. His headquarters will be i 
Chicago where he will direct sales Ae 
advertising. Mr. Harris had been with 
the International Trade Press, publisher 
of the foregoing magazines, for more 
than six years. 





Gulbransen Account with 
J. Walter Thompson 


The Gulbransen Company Chicago, 
manufacturer of Gulbransen registering 
ener has appointed the J. Walter 
hompson Company to direct its ad- 
vertising account. his appointment 
becomes effective January 1, 1926. For 
some years Gulbransen pianos have 
been advertised in m ines, news- 
apers and through outdoor mediums. 
he company intends to eontinue in 
these fields 


Childs Company Net Income 
Increases 


The Childs Company, New York, chain 
restaurants, reports a net income, after 
charges, of $382,594 for the quarter 
ended September 30. This compares with 
$344,218 for the preceding quarter and 
$333,617 for the first quarter. Net in- 
come for the first nine months of 1925 
amounted to $1,060,419. 





Savage Arms Reports Net 
Profits 


The Savage Arms Company, New 
York, reports net profits of $174, 572 for 
the third quarter ended September 30, 
against $163,181 for the same quarter 
last year. Net et profits for the first nine 
months of 1925 totaled $430,522. 
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New Accounts for Minneapolis 


Agency 
The Kraff Advertising ‘_ * a a 
apolis, Minn., has been to 


direct the advertising of the ¢ ~ Hot 
Company, of that city. The following 
accounts have also placed the direction of 
their advertising with the Kraff agency: 
The Best Mail Order Company; National 
Schools, Inc.; Emerson Manufacturing 
Company; General Products Company; 
Roycraft Radio Manufacturing Com- 
pany; George C. Beckwith Company; 
Shedd Brown Manufacturing Company; 
Dahl Automotive Manufacturers, and the 
agg Brush Company, all of Minne- 
apolis. 





Bouquet for Bradbury 
Tue Extriort-Horne Co. 
Los Ancetes, October 21, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

After reading Amos Bradbury’ 's article, 
“Selected at Random,” in the October 15 
issue of PrinTERs’ Ink, I couldn’t resist 
sending this letter off to New York in 
which I want to say “My hat’s off to 
you.” I like the thought behind what 
Mr. Bradbury is saying and I, for one, 
want to go down as being a supporter of 
just what he is “driving for” out here in 
California. 

Tue Exxiort-Horxe Co., 
Wru1am B. Hott. 





Appoints Detroit Agency 
The Bijur Lubricating Corporation, 
New York, manufacturer of the Bijur 
system of chassis lubrication, has ap 
pointed Austin F. Bement Incorporated, 
Detroit advertising agency, toe direct its 
advertising account. Magazine, business- 
paper and direct-mail advertising will 
used in a campaign which will start next 
January. 


M. E. Crain Joins Walden, 
Sons & Mott 


Murray E. Crain, formerly editor of 
the American Paper Merchant, Chica 
has been appointed manager. of the Chi. 
cago office of Walden, Sons & Mott, 
Inc., New York. He will represent 
Walden-Mott publications in the Western 
territory in both a business and editorial 
capacity. 


Gold Dust Net Profit Gain 
For the _ ended August 31, the 
Gold Dust poration, New York, Gold 
Dust and Fairy soap, reports net profits 
of $677,885, after charges. This com- 
pares with $673,098 for the previous 
year. Good-will appears on the balance 
ost at a nominal valuation of one 
ar. 


Devoe & Raynolds Sales 
The Devoe & Raynolds Company, 
Inc., New York, and subsidiaries, paints 
and varnishes, report net sales of 
$8,593,679 for the nine months ended 
August 31. Profit; before Federal taxes, 
was $796,109. 


















A Sale a Day Keeps the Blues 
Away 


Or, to Put It in More Scientific Language, Utilizing the Law of Momen- 
tum to Spur Salesmen On 


By W. L. Barnhart 


Assistant Sales Manager, National Surety Company, Forgery Bond Department 


CIENTISTS tell us that it 

takes six times as much energy 
to put a flywheel in motion as is 
required to keep it going. 

There is. considerable similarity, 
in this respect, between salesmen 
and flywheels. Our records con- 
tain dozens of cases where the 
salesmen, getting a fairly large 
order early in the day, kept him- 
self in motion so successfully after 
this initial impetus, that before 
nightfall he had accumulated a 
record number of orders. 

Unfortunately, the law of mo- 
mentum works both ways and is 
the answer to many a selling 
slump. For the salesman, having 
failed to scratch his order book 
one day and having managed to 
live through the experience—eat- 
ing his regular three meals, never- 
theless, and getting his customary 
amount of rest and recreation— 
that salesman is going to find it six 
times as hard to do business the 
next day. 

Either he will relapse into the 
fatal mood of discouragement in 
which he doesn’t really expect to 
secure orders but struggles blind- 
ly on notwithstanding, or else he 
will grit his teeth with determina- 
tion and will power and his very 
intensity of desire will make it 
aH the harder for him. 

All this brings us up to the one- 
a-day idea which has been used 
with considerable success by the 
Forgery Bond Department of the 
National Surety Company. The 
idea grew out of the dynamic per- 
sonality of the late “Bob” Ed- 
mond, one of the finest salesmen 
it was ever my privilege to meet. 

Bob answered one of our adver- 
tisements for salesmen and had 
the proposition and the future pos- 
sibilities explained. Finally, the 
sales instructor who was inter- 


viewing him asked if there were 
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any questions Bob had in his mind. 

“Yes, there is one,” admitted 
Bob. “Is this a proposition that 
a salesman can sell every day? 
guess I may be temperamental, 
but it certainly plays hob with 
me and my sales if I ever go all 
day without a scratch in my order 
book. These jobs where you can 
get only a couple of orders a week 
may be good for some types of 
salesmen, but not for me. I’ve got 
to have a one-a-day job.” 

The sales instructor had to ad- 
mit that very few men were then 
writing orders on the one-a-day 
basis, but he succeeded in con- 
vincing the new recruit that such 
a thing was possible. Before long, 
Edmond’s story began to spread 
through the organization and the 
nickname One-a-Day Edmond 
soon became a byword wherever 
salesmen were gathered together. 


HE KEPT HIS PROMISE 


And Edmond did live up to his 
promise. For weeks and months 
he didn’t miss a single day. Often- 
times, he would work till seven or 
eight at night to get his order, 
but he was determined he wouldn’t 
go home without it. Also, true 
to his word, whenever he did get 
into a slump by missing a day it 
required the combined efforts of 
the general sales manager and all 
his assistants to get Bob out of 
it. But, fortunately, the slumps 
were few and far between. 

As word of the work of One-a- 
Day Edmond permeated to other 
sections of the field, half-discour- 
aged salesmen, everywhere, began 
to respond: “Oh, yes, that’s easy 
to do in New York, but you bet 
your life you couldn’t do it in 
my city.” 

One-a-day Edmond accepted 
the challenge and a sixteen-week 
trip was arranged, during which 
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The Buying Force Of The 
Great Outdoors ! 


IL companies are keen judges of this buying force. 
They divert it to their own profit with the best 
money can buy—BALTO Porcelain Enamel Signs. 
BALTO Signs catch the driving eye. Vivid colors; 
brilliant, flashing, glass-like surfaces—they rivet the 
attention! The result is more sales and more profits. 
Make use of BALTO Signs for your own product. 
They capture the outdoor buying force—and resist 
the force of rain, snow, sun, heat and cold. BALTO 
Signs are permanent, never losing their attention- 
getting brilliancy. 
True economy lies in buying the best. Get full in- 
formation about BALTO Signs by calling or writing 
our New York or Baltimore office. 


THE 
BALTIMORE ENAMEL 
ann NOVELTY COMPANY 


Permanent Advertising Signs 


MT. WINANS NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


i Permanence 


rt as 
__ECONOMY : 











200 FIFTH AVENUE 
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he visited sixteen of the chief 
cities of the country, coming to 
each town on Monday morning 
an absolute stranger and writing 
business that day and every day of 
the week. He finished the tour 
without a single blank day and 
with an average of more than two 
orders a day for the entire period! 

With this object lesson of how 
our contracts could be written 
every day anywhere in the coun- 
try, if only the salesmen were 
good enough to put it over prop- 
erly, we started our One-a-Day 
Club and each month in our house- 
organ we listed, as members, the 
names of all those men who had 
produced an average of one order 
for each working day. 

By keeping this idea constantly 
in the forefront, we greatly in- 
creased the membership of the 
One-a-Day Club and were able 
before long to start a Two-a-Day 
Club. The effect on the general 
results of the salesmen has been 
most beneficial. 

When $1,000 in prize money 
was placed at our disposal to 
secure an increase in production 
for the last half of the year in 
compliment to President E. A. 
St. John, we did not offer prizes 
for the greatest volume of busi- 
ness, but rather we attempted to 
use the money in making universal, 
throughout the sales force, this 
One-a-Day idea, because we 
knew that if each of the sales- 
men produced one order a day, the 
volume was bound to follow. 

A circular was prepared an- 
nouncing “A Bond a Day for 
President St. John,” and stating 
that every salesman who main- 
tained that average for the six- 
month period would get his pro- 
portionate share of the $1,000 prize 
money and would also have his 
photograph in a framed memento 
to be presented to the president at 
the conclusion of the contest. 

In order to make certain that 
every salesman would make the 
daily check on himself, the third 
page of the folder is divided into 
139 squares—one for each work- 
ing day. Each square is dated and 
indicates how many bonds should 
be written to date, if the salesman 
is up to his schedule, also the num- 
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ber of bonds yet to be written. 
Each man is instructed to cross 
out one square for each order he 
writes and thus he has constantly 
before him information as to 
whether he is ahead of schedule or 
behind it 

This contest hasn’t been com- 
pleted yet, but judging from early 





indications, it will be the most 
successful we ever held. 
Vermont Hotel Association 


Votes to Extend Advertising 

Vermont hotels will be more widel 
advertised during the coming year fol- 
lowing the decision of members of the 
Hotel Association of Vermont to en- 
deavor to increase its fund for advertis- 
ing purposes. This decision was reached 
at the association’s annual meeting 
which was held recently at Lebanon, 
N. H., the first meeting to be held out- 
side of Vermont. 

J. P. Taylor, of the Vermont State 
Chamber of Commerce, who was a 
speaker at the meeting, announced that 
the chamber is sending a questionnaire 
to hotel owners for the purpose of ascer- 
taining from what States most of the 
summer visitors came. This is a pre- 
liminary step in the plans of the cham- 
ber to extend its advertising activities. 
He also reported that the chamber 
would devote special attention to adver- 
tising in Florida during the winter s 
an endeavor to increase the number of 
visitors from that State. 

Senator Walter H. Berry, president, 
presided over a business meeting at 
which the members voted for an_ ex- 
tension of the association’s advertising 
efforts. 
‘ 





Republic Metalware Company 


Appoints G. R. LaSauvage 
The Republic ions Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has appointed George 
R. LaSauvage, formerly president of 
the Solar-Sturgis Company, Melrose 
Park, Ill., as vice-president and general 
manager. He succeeds Sidney 
mars, retired, who had been with the 
company for thirty-seven years. 


Eaton Axle Profits Rise 


The Eaton Axle & Spring Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Eaton axles, bumpers 
and springs, reports a net profit of 
$605,641 for the nine months ended 
September 30, after a pew interest, 
etc., but before Federal This 
compares with $212,309 = "the first 
nine months of 1924. 


W. A. Pleuthner with Buffalo 
Agency 

Willard A. Pleuthner, who had been 
advertising manager of the Buffalo of- 
fice of the Morris Plan Company, has 
joined the De 
tising Service, Inc., 
account executive. 





Forrest Porter Adver- 
also of Buffalo, as 
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Other Famous 
Products Amersealed! 


The Andrew Jergens Com- 
pany, makers of toilet prod- 
ucts of highest quality, specify 
the Amerseal for their Wood- 
bury’s Facial Cream and 
Jergens Hand Lotion. These 
delicate preparations must be 
protected from the air, if 
something of their delightful- 
ness is not to be lost. The 
Amerseal, the perfect seal-and- 
reseal, gives this protection. 
No matter how many times 
the cap is taken off and put 
on, the container is always 
air-tight, because the closure 
is always perfect. Yet the 
Amerseal is removed or re- 
placed by a gentle twist of 
the wrist. 

The scientific mechanical 
construction of the Amerseal 
enables the container to be 
sealed or resealed by a slight 
turn—without chance of false 
closure, there being sufficient 
flexibility to offset variations 
in the glass. The equally 
spaced lugs of the seal engage 
corresponding and slightly in- 
clined threads on the con- 
tainer, making a positively se- 
cure and air-tight closure, yet 
easy to open and as easy to 
close. The Amerseal has no 
raw edges to cut the fingers. 
It will not rust. 

he majority of Amerseals 
are lithographed or enamel- 
sprayed—the users realize the 
merchandising, advertising and 
selling value of having their 
name, trade-mark or slogan 
appear in a distinctive man- 
ner upon that portion of the 
container that first meets the 
eye. 


AMERICAN METAL CAP 
COMPANY 
Brooklyn New York 


Branches in the following cities: 
Chicago Los Angeles Portland 
Cleveland San Francisco Seattle 
Detroit St. Louis Louisville 
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In Cleveland and 
The Plain Dealer 


---the people with the money to 
spend,and the inclination to spendit 


For years and years the Cleveland Plain Dealer has 
appealed to that great prosperous group of North- 
ern Ohio people who enjoy and believe in a GOOD 
newspaper. With women taking the same keen 
interest in affairs that men do, in the buying news 
as well as the topical, they demand that this morn- 
ing newspaper stay in the home. 


In Cleveland and Northern Ohio they read the 
Plain Dealer EVERY day. In fact, nine out of ten 
home-delivered Plain Dealers remain in the home 
all day for the women to read. That should in- 
terest all national advertisers. 


It does interest many—over half the national ad- 
vertisers using Cleveland newspapers restrict their 
messages to Northern Ohio buyers to the Plain 
Dealer ALONE. 


Invariably these advertisers have obtained suf- 
ficient dealer-distribution and aroused unusual 
reader-interest to justify their good judgment. For 


Me Cleveland 


in Cleveland ana Northern Ohio~ONE 








J. B. WOODWARD WOODWARD & KELLY 
110 E. 42nd &t. 350 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago 
New York Fine Arts Bldg., Detreit 
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Northern Ohio 
has the BUYERS 
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year after year the Plain Dealer carries more 
national advertising than ALL other Cleveland 
newspapers combined. 


In this great Northern Ohio area of manufacturing 
centers, prosperous farms, good roads and indus- 
trial activity are 3,000,000 prosperous people. 
They can be reached and sold through the Plain 
Dealer ALONE. No other medium taps this great 
market. 


Plain Dealer 


Medium ALONE~ One Cost Will sell it 





BR, J. BIDWELL CO. ¥. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Times Building 742 Market Street 
_ Tos Angeles San Francisco, Cal. 
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CHINESE PROVERB 
One picture is worth 
ten thousand words 


SAINT PAUL 
Sundap Pioneer Press 
Photogravure Section 


Your pictured advertising in this section is 
delivered by carrier to more than 


83% 


of the English-reading families of Saint Paul. Total 
Sunday net paid city circulation is 94 2/3 of all the 
English-reading families in St. Paul 


PLUS THIS 


In the Minnesota towns within a 100-mile radius of 
Saint Paul and Minneapolis, a Sunday circulation 
of one paper to every 2.6 families. 


No other Twin City paper has anything like this 
coverage to offer at any price. 


O’Mara and Ormsbee, Inc., New York 


Chicago Detroit San Francisco 











Selling the Retailer by Mail 


Some Additional Information about a Much-Discussed Topic 


Peertess Light Company 
Cuicaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We would like to have you advise us 
if you ever wrote on the subject of doing 
a wholesale business with dealers by 
distributing catalogues through the mail, 
and the comparison in cost of such a 
method with that of personal repre- 
sentation by salesmen. Also, what kind 
of a catalogue one serving this purpose 
must be. 

Any other data touching on this sub- 
ject will be appreciated. 

If you are not in a position to furnish 
this information, will you kindly refer 
us to a publishing company which has 
books on this subject? 

Peertess Licut Company. 


T= subject brought up by the 
Peerless Light Company is one 
we have discussed exhaustively and 
often in the Printers’ INK 
Publications. We have had edi- 
torials about it. The Schoolmaster 
has held forth on many of its 
phases. Our staff writers and out- 
side contributors have gone into it 
fully. 

Nevertheless this is an old sub- 
ject—of which there are so many 
in business—that is eternally new. 
Also it is developing and under- 
going important changes. It has 
grown, in fact, since our latest 
presentation of the subject a short 
time ago. There will be no harm, 
therefore, i in stating the case again, 
in a fundamental way. 

Our correspondent asks the com- 
parative cost of selling goods by 
a catalogue as against personal 
representation by salesmen. Of 
course, we can only give general 
figures. Most of the leading con- 
cerns selling by catalogues guard 
such statistics carefully, although 
several of them have told us in 
confidence just what it costs in the 
matter of percentage to produce a 
catalogue. Treating the subject in 
a broad way, however, it is per- 
missible to say that the catalogue 
costs all the way from one-third 
to half as much as the salesmen. 

The Furst Bros. Company, of 
Baltimore, manufacturer of 


mirrors and picture frames, and 
one of the houses that do not ob- 
ject to their figures being pub- 
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lished, does about 42 per cent of 
its gross business by mail and the 
rest by traveling men. The busi- 
ness the company gets through the 
catalogue costs 4 per cent on gross 
sales, whereas the business brought 
in by the salesmen costs around 
14 per cent. 

An Eastern jobbing house selling 
through a catalogue makes con- 
siderable capital out of an asser- 
tion that its selling cost is only 
2% per cent on sales. This is a 
bit misleading, inasmuch as the 
firm has a sizable force of house 
salesmen, although it sends none 
out on the road. The 2% per cent 
apparently applies only to the 
catalogue cost. On an average, 
this firm perhaps pays about 8 per 
cent on sales to sell its goods. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS 


A Chicago manufacturer selling 
a line of household specialties to 
retailers has, during the last year, 
developed a thriving mail-order de- 
partment to supplement the work 
of the men on the road. The costs 
of the two kinds of selling are 
segregated and the manufacturer 
tells us that the business brought 
in by mail costs him 3 per cent 
as against around 12 per cent for 
traveling men. This mail selling, 
by the way, is done through circu- 
lars and broadsides and not by 
catalogues. 

In figuring things of this kind, 
it is necessary to get the proper 
perspective. Nobody is foolish 
enough to say that a_ single 
catalogue can sell an individual 
dealer more merchandise than can 
a traveling salesman who calls 
upon him personally. As to the 
relative efficiency of the individual 
salesman as against the individual 
catalogue, there is no argument at 
all. The salesman has a huge ad- 
vantage. But the point is that a 
manufacturer is able to send out 
several hundred or _ several 
thousand catalogues or mailing 
pieces for what is costs him to 
send out one salesman. He there- 
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fore reathes more retailers fot the 
same amount of money, including 
some retailers who are not impor- 
tant enough to merit a personal 
vall. by a salesman. The unit sales 
made “by a catalogue are smaller 
but there are more of them. The 
average is what counts. 

We have told recently in Print- 
ERS’ Ink how certain manufac- 
turers and jobbers are now turning 
to the catalogue in large num- 
bers because, with retailers insist- 
ing on buying in small quantities, 
they cannot afford to send sales- 
men out often enough to meet the 
new selling conditions. 

Several visits a year from a 
salesman used to be_ sufficient 
because the retailer bought the 
bulk of his stock just about that 
often. But now the retailer wants 
to spread his purchases out all 
through the year. It is obvious, 
then, that two or three visits from 
a salesman during the year will 
not be sufficient. Leading houses, 
sensing this situation, are using 
catalogues as a less expensive 
method of visiting the dealer at 
times when it would be im- 
practicable to send a salesman. The 
salesman and the catalogue work 
together, in other words, with the 
result that the net cost of selling 
is pulled down. 

The Peerless Light Company 
asks us “what kind of a catalogue 
one serving this purpose must be.” 

Here we have a big subject and 
one that could not be covered in a 
dozen pages the size of this. 
Catalogue-building is a highly 
specialized art. 

Certain big printing concerns, 
sensing the trend of the times in 
this branch of selling, are equipped 
to give expert service and advice 
in the building of a catalogue. If 
we were a_ manufacturer of 
moderate size and wanted to get 
into the catalogue way of selling 
and could not command the 
services of a man well acquainted 


with catalogues, we think we 
should consult one of _ these 
printers. 


If the Peerless Light Company 


and others interested will read 
some of the articles on the 
technique of catalogue-building 


that have appeared in the Print- 
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ERS’ Ink! Publications during the 
last two or three years they will 
get some further light on the sub- 
ject along the lines we are dis- 
cussing here. Such a list of 
articles will be sent on request.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Death of Harry J. Friedman 


Ha Jay Friedman, president. of the 
Carey Craft Press, New York, died sud- 
enly on October 26 at Pittsburgh 
while en route to New York from Akron, 
Ohio, where he had attended a business 
conference. While only forty-six years 
of age, Mr. Friedman was an_ active 
printer of more than thirty years’ stand- 
ing, having joined Collier’s as an ap- 
prentice when only fifteen years old. 

He engaged in business for himself 
in 1905 and, in 1911, he purchased a 
controlling interest in the Ditman Color 
Printing Company and the Carey Print- 
ing Company, consolidating these with 
his own organization under the name of 
the Carey Printing Company. When 
the latter company was reorganized in 
1923, Mr. Friedman became president 
of the Carey Craft Press and its af- 
filiated companies, The Harry Jay Fried- 
man Printing Syndicate, The Ready 
Reference Publishing Company and the 
Magazine Art Press. 

During his career Mr. Friedman was 
the inventor of several improvements in 
printing equipment. His most recent 
invention was a telescope stone table in 
which five composing room stones are 
nested in the space of one stone. 

Mr. Friedman was a member of a 
number of advertising and Ae ses as- 
sociations in New York, Philadelphia 
and Akron. At the time of his death 
he was a member of a committee on re- 
forestation of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 

His various companies will continue 
under the same officers and will follow 
the same policies. William H. Fried- 
man, a brother, is treasurer. 


Don M. Parker Joins the 
Wales Agency 


Don M. Parker, until recently vice- 
president of the Hawley Advertising 
Company, New York, has become asso- 
ciated with the Wales Advertising Com- 
pany, also of New York. He formerly 
had been advertising director of The 
Century, and St. Nicholas, business 
manager of The American Golfer, and 
secretary of The Century Company, 
with which he had been associated for 
fifteen years. 











“Sanitary and Heating Engi- 


neering” Sold 

The Edwin A. Scott Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, has sold Sanitary and 
Heating Engineering, a fortnightly pub- 
lication, to the Plumbing, Heating & 
Ventilating Publishing Company, also of 
New York. Beginning with the January 
issue, this publication will be changed 
to a monthly. 
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Bought in the Office — 


Used in the Field — 


HE exact division of relative 

buying importance between 
oil executives and so-called “field 
men” has long been a problem to 
advertisers seeking to sell the oil 
producer. It is answered and 
conclusively settled by the facts 
and figures of an exhaustive sur- 
vey which a National Petroleum 
News representative will gladly 
bring you. Simply notify near- 






est office. 

NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS :;. 

812 HURON ROAD CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
Service Offices: 

TULSA,OKLA. . ,. 608 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 

CHIGW@ME: + - «i> ° 360 North Michigan Ave. 

NEW YORK ...4... 342 Madison Avenue 

HOUSTON, TEXAS .... 608 West Building 





Member: A. B. C. Member: A. BoP. 
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More than a]Million 
monthly to real farmers 
in real farm territory 


With the January number, closing December 
5th, Successful Farming will tell your story 
in more than a Million better farm homes at 


$6 a line. 


Ask our Bureau of Market Analysis for defi- 
nite data on your farm market opportuni- 
ties—figure-facts individually prepared for 
you, not mere canned statistics. 


THE MEREDITH PUBLICATIONS 


succeaas. FARMING - THE DAIRY FARMER 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 











SUCCESSF 


Chicago Office: New York Office: St. Louis Office: Kansas City Office: 
J. C. BILLINGSLEA A. H. BILLINGSLEA A. D. McKINNEY 0. G, DAVIES 
123 W. Madison St. 270 Madison Ave. Syndicate Trust Bldg. Land Bank Bldg, 
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No Circulation Effort 
Outside the “Heart” 


A comparatively small proportion of our sub- 
scribers live outside the “Heart States’’ where 
general farming is less generally practiced. No 
attempt is made to secure circulation outside 
the “Heart."” Such subscription orders are 
therefore sent us voluntarily. 





Successful Farming is built for practical far- 
mers in the great food-producing Middle- 
West, where soil, climate, crops and living 
conditions are similar. Editorial service there- 
fore approximates 100% efficiency. 


With more than a Million, Successful Farming 
is National in scope, but heavily concentrated 
in the ‘Heart States," which lead in nearly 
everything. 


Compare our circulation dot map—sent on 
request—with government dot maps of the 
chief buying-power factors in the farm mar- 
ket. Then you will see why Successful 
Farming has been the backbone of most suc- 
cessful campaigns to the farm field for over 
22 years. 


' 
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“There’s a Difference in Farm Papers” 
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Quebec Ontario 


New Brunswick Prince Edward Is. 








Flexibility 


N° media of advertising has ever been 
devised which is so flexible as news- 
paper advertising. You can either 
‘blanket’? Canada—or operate in given 
“zones’’ by using 


Che Palys J 


Pacific Market 


tuspapers 


of Canada 


There are two ways of finding out about Canada 
—Ist} Ask your agency; 2nd, Write these 


Population Newspaper 


Vancouver 
Victoria ..... 


Prairie Market 


...-175,000 Province 
60,000 Colonist 


Population 
Winnipeg ..... 280,000 
Winnipeg ..,.. 280,000 
Edmonton 70,000 
Lethbridge 15,000 
Calgary 75,000 
Regina ........ 35,000 
Saskatoon ..... 31,000 
Moose Jaw: ... . 20,000 


Halifax 


Newspaper 
Free Press 


Leader & Post 
Phoenix & Star 
Times & Herald 


Maritime Market 


Population Newspaper 
«s+... 75,000 Herald & Mail 


papers direct: 


Ontario Market 
Population Newspaper 


Toronto ..... 650,000 Globe 
pe 650,000 Telegram 
Hamilton ....121,000 Spectator 
TAS 70,000 Advertiser 
CEE. ncoves 70,000 Free Press 
Kingston ...... 25,000 Whig 
Kitchener ..... 30,000 Récord 
Peterboro ..... 25,000 Examiner 
Brockville ..... 12,000 Recorder-Times 
Quebec Market 
Population Newspaper 
Montreal ......839,000 Gazette 
Quebec ..,.....117,500 Le Soleil 
(French) 
Sherbrooke . 26,000 La Tribune 
(French) 





« Manitoba 


Saskatchewan 





Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, LIMITED, General Advertising Agents, Toronto, Canada 
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Price Is No Longer Chief Factor in 
Farm Buying 





Sales Resistance Dwindies as Farmers Begin to Develop a Keener Sense 
of Values in Merchandise They Buy 


By D. M. 


T has taken the farmer a long 

time to get himself out of the 
habit of complaining about high 
prices for the merchandise that he 
has to buy. For several years a 
loud and resentful complaint ap- 
peared to be the. only response 
that many manufacturers selling 
to the farm field and their dealers 
could evoke from him. Never- 
theless, the time seems to have ar- 
rived when. he realizes that there 
are a lot of factors other than 
price to be weighed in buying. 

One of these factors is inher- 
ent quality in products to be used 
on the farm. Another is service 
in the case of implements and ma- 
chinery which need repairs or 
which get out of running order 
occasionally. This element of ser- 
vice, many manufacturers and 
dealers believe, will become far 
more important in the future than 
selling price. 

It was no more than to be ex- 
pected when the farmer was broke 
not very long ago that he should 
grumble over his uncomfortable 
situation. He knew better than 
anyone that there were many es- 
sentials for running his farm that 
he wanted and needed. But it is 
doubtful if he would have bought 
much more than he did if prices 
had been lowered drastically. 
Stripped of his buying ability, he 
shouted against prices. 

Now that he has begun to settle 
his accounts and take up his notes 
at the country banker’s, he has 
definitely changed his mind about 
selling prices being too high. At 
lunch recently with a Wisconsin 
manufacturer of agricultural im- 
plements on one side of him and 
a Kansas dealer on the other, the 
writer saw the farmer’s buying 
attitude at the present time put un- 
der the microscope and examined. 
Both the manufacturer and the 
dealer held the opinion that the 
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Hubbard 


competition of the mail-order 
houses ‘today is less severe than 
formerly. The manufacturer said 
that the mail-order houses have 
found implements and machinery 
increasingly hard to sell because 
the farmer at last realizes that it 
is next to impossible for him to 
get service. 

In giving a close-up picture of 
conditions in his Kansas commu- 
nity, the dealer declared that 
farmers, are turning a deaf. ear 
to the price appeal. “They are 
sending away for some merchan- 
dise still,’ he admitted, “but so 
far as I can find out they are buy- 
ing pretty high quality merchandise 
when they do that. The mail- 
order concerns are offering more 
standard merchandise each year, 
it seems, but retailers in farm 
towns are doing the same. thing, 
To my mind it looks as if the 
farmers were less critical of prices 
than ever and far more critical of 
values. In over a year now I 
haven’t had a customer complain 
to me that he wouldn’t buy. be- 
cause the price was too, high.” 


DEALERS ARE OPTIMISTIC 


At the annual meetings of the 
National Association of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers in Chi- 
cago, last week, these views re- 
garding the diminution of sales 
resistance on the score of price 
found frequent expression. Im- 
plement dealers, holding — their 
meetings in another section of the 
city, said that farmers are buy- 
ing equipment sensibly and in good 
volume. These dealers believe 
that they have started well along 
the road to better merchandising, 
but they are still looking for help 
and for suggestions from. the 
manu facturers. Manufacturers 
and dealers alike decided to get 
together in promoting a Better 
Farm Equipment Week running 
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from March 15 to March 20, 1926. 

The farmer is buying normally, 
today various speakers at the 
manufacturers’ convention pointed 
out, because he has recovered from 
his depression and hysteria. He 
has quit looking for someone to 
help him and has gone to work 
himself. He has given up the 
idea that he must have legislation 
that will put him on his feet and 
keep him going. As a_ business 
man he is buying those things that 
will help him cut costs and make 
more profits, and because he has 
taken hold of the profits idea he 
has stopped kicking about prices. 
The lion’s share of the credit for 
awakening farmers to the wisdom 
in purchasing good equipment for 
operating their farms was given 
by most of the manufacturers and 
dealers at -the Chicago meetings 
to the campaign and research and 
advertising that the manufacturers’ 
association has been carrying on. 

With “Good Equipment Makes 
a Good Farmer Better” as _ its 
slogan, the association’s research 
committee has advertised to farm- 
ers for more than two years with 
results far out of proportion to 
the amounts of money expended. 
Last year about $25,000 was spent. 
For 1926 the association voted 
unanimously to raise at least 
double this amount to be spent in 
showing the farmer how the right 
equipment will help him make the 
money that he needs for the pur- 
chase of new means of comfort 
on the farm. “None will gainsay 
the importance and vital necessity 
of our industry to the whole eco- 
nomic structure of the country,” 
said Finley P. Mount, president 
of the Advance-Rumely Company 
and head of the manufacturers’ 
association. “All will admit it on 
cross-examination. But it should 
not require cross-examination to 
develop this fact. A thing not de- 
nied is never so strong as a thing 
boldly affirmed. Our machinery 
must continue to be sold. Our in- 
dustry must likewise be sold. 
Salesmanship is as essential in 
the one as it is in the other and 
without it we die.” 

The dealer as a factor in the 
farm equipment industry is more 
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indispensable than ever, Mr. Mount 
pointed out, and he must be en- 
couraged and compensated. Co- 
operative purchasing plans elimi- 
nating service have failed, he said, 
because service to the farmer is 
essential. Speaking for dealers, 

A. Rystrom, of York, Nebr., 
president of the National Federa- 
tion of Implement Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, asked manufacturers to 
use as much care in selecting their 
dealers as they do in hiring sales- 
men. The interests of all factors 
engaged in manufacturing and dis- 
tributing farm equipment, he said, 
require that the dealer should have 
a suitable place of business with 
an adequate stock to serve the 
community in which he operates, 
should carry a reasonable supply 
of repairs, should have a substan- 
tial investment in his business and 
should furnish legitimate service 
necessary to promote his business 
on such a basis as will assure its 
permanency. He asked sales man- 
agers to remember that the retail 
trade belonged to the retailer and 
to hasten the time when no manu- 
facturer will feel that he must es- 
tablish a direct retail factory 
branch because he is not able to 
convince some dealer that he 
should give a manufacturer ex- 
clusive representation. 

Among the resolutions adopted 
by the manufacturers’ association 
was one condemning the competi- 
tion of prison labor which car- 
ried with it losses to various 
States that could be averted. 
Prison-made goods were cited as 
being an unfair encroachment on 
the independent manufacturer. 
Another resolution asked Congress 
to put the farm equipment industry 
in the United States on a reciprocal 
basis with that of Canada. 

E. J. Gittins, vice-president of 
the J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Company, Racine, Wis., was elected 
president of the association, and 
R. W. E. Hayes, of the Hayes 
Pump & Planter Company, Galva, 
Ill., was elected chairman of the 
executive committee. 





The Red Bluff, Calif., Daily News, 
has appointed the Kimball- Mogensen 
Company, publishers’ representative, as 
its national advertising representative. 
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Official paper of its 
City, County and State 


St in 
Iban 


Ver ee ee ee er” ae Ta Oe Ce alee ae 


In most smaller cities 
there is one newspaper 


| By Every thoroughly established 
Possible as the accepted link 
Logical 


Comparison between business and 
The Times) the buying public. The 
Union Leads Times-Union enjoys 
that position in Albany. 


Representation 


VERREE & CONKLIN 
Incorporated 
New York City San Francisco 
Kansas City Chicago Detroit 








SEEDER I MS Ne ge aI a i oho oe ole oe ok okesolie ole oe oe oe olesolfe oe oe oe ok os ole oi ie fe ole oie ote 


The Cimes-Union 


Albany (Capital City of ) New York 
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- « « . the nime key markets 
re ee ce yen 


ACH market steadily prosperous. Each market 
a jobbing center. Each the vent through which 
to tap the wealth of its own trade territory. 


In these nine progressive, flourishing Texas Cities 
nearly a million consumers live. Combined these 
cities represent a metropolitan market exceeded in 
size by only New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Detroit. 


Around them lies the greater market of Texas—com- 
pact and convenient. In this area (comprising less 
than half the square miles area of the state) ninety per 
cent of all Texas lives, prospers and buys. 
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Oh! Dear! 
What can the matter be? 


ILENTY of merchandisers and advertisers are ask- 

ing themselves this question as they watch the 
mounting man-power and the advertising expenditure 
required to force higher consumption upon traditional 
“best” markets. 


An inevitable inertia is developing in these traditional 
markets. And how could it be otherwise with every- 
one tackling them first and with no great population 
growth going on within them? 


Expansion is the solution of many merchandisers 
who have tired of the flare and the fan-fan of these 
hotly contested markets. They are finding peace for 
the commercial side of their souls as increased gross 
volume begins to overshadow statistical worries over 
per capita consumption. 


Expansion into Texas is most logical—and profitable. 


Here is a great empire of wealth—the fifth state in the 
union—with agriculture, oil, cattle and lumber pour- 
ing into its coffers a consistent stream of gold. There 
is still breathing space—and lots of it—for a good 
product in the Texas market. But above all else is 
the certainty of rich reward for the foresight that 
brings you now to the doors of the greatest territorial 
development in the history of the nation. 


Any newspaper in any key city will be glad to give 
you complete data on its territory. Write today. 
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FLEXIBLE—EFFECTIVE—ECONOMICAL 


Only the Economist Group offers full coverage of 
the U. S. dry goods and department store market— 
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MARKET N° i 
3 \41% Zonal Wealth of US. 
=} |40% Retail Business Done 
(Ory Goods ard Legt Stores) 
(39% Fon GroupGradation 

















“TELL AND SELL THE MERCHANT=HE’LL TELL AND SELL THE MILLIONS” 


O reach the key persons in the 
10,000 foremost stores— 


DRY GOODS 
ECONOMIST 


A national weekly, for seventy- 
nine years the accepted big-store 
authority in matters of mer- 
chandising. A constant aid to 
the leading merchants in 
almost 3,000 cities. (Write 
for sample copy and. fur- 
ther facts.) 





O reach dry goods stores, en 
masse or by market sections — 


MERCHANT- 
ECONOMIST 


A zoned fortnightly, in four edi- 
tions from New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis and San Francisco, each 
geared to fit the special buying 
and selling needs of its 
marketing section. (Write 
for sample copies and fur- 
ther facts. ) 


The ECONOMIST GROUP 


NEW YORK (239 West 39th Street) 


Offices in ten major cities 


Reaching 35,000 stores in more than 10,000 key 
centers—stores doing over 75% of the country’s retail 


business in dry goods and department-store lines. 
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American Tobacco Company Wins 
Resale Price Verdict 


Court’s Position Is One of Interest Because of Apparent Divergence from 
Beech-Nut Decision 


ROBABLY at no time in the 

history of business has price 
cutting been so prevalent as it is 
at present. Several ways of fix- 
ing wholesale and retail prices 
have been devised by manufactur- 
ers. Most of them have come to 
grief at the hands of the United 
States Supreme Court under the 
Anti-Trust and Patent Laws. The 
Beech-Nut Packing Company case, 
which prohibited price mainte- 
nance by co-operative methods, 
apparently sounded the death knell 
of any effective method of main- 
taining a fixed price to the ulti- 
mate consumer, and very seriously 
interfered with the manufactur- 
er’s ability to compel wholesalers 
and jobbers to sell to retailers at 
an established price. Now comes 
another court decision, which paves 
the way for interesting possibili- 
ties, should it be appealed to the 
Supreme Court. 

On October 20, 1925, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, 
decided the case of Federal Trade 
Commission vs. The American To- 
bacco Company. It appeared that 
a group of Philadelphia tobacco 
jobbers had’ formed an associa- 
tion, and had agreed upon prices 
at which they would sell to- 
bacco products to retailers. The 
American Tobacco Company either 
adopted the prices so fixed by the 
jobbers’ association or else it orig- 
inally suggested the prices which 
were later adopted by the jobbers. 
There was no agreement whatever 
between The American Tobacco 
Company and the jobbers whereby 
the jobbers agreed to maintain the 
resale prices and, so far as ap- 
pears, The American Tobacco 
Company made no effort to in- 
duce the jobbers who were mem- 
bers of the association to report 
competitors who sold for less than 
the designated resale price. How- 
ever, The American Tobacco Com- 
pany let it be known to the Phila- 
delphia jobbers that it would 


refuse, in the future, to sell to any 
129 





of them who did not maintain the 
suggested or adopted resale price. 
The Federal Trade Commission 
issued an order directing The 
American Tobacco Company to 
cease and desist from assisting, 
and agreeing to assist, the jobbers 
in maintaining resale prices fixed 
by agreement, understanding or 
combination with any other jobber 
handling the products of The 
American Tobacco Company. 


NO ANTI-TRUST ACT VIOLATION 


The Circuit Court of Appeals 
reversed the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, holding that in the ab. 
sence of any agreement with the 
jobbers, whereby the jobbers were 
to maintain prices, and in the ab- 
sence of an attempt on the part 
of The American Tobacco Com- 
pany to control the price at which 
retailers sold to the public, there 
was nothing in the policy or prac- 
tice of The American Tobacco 
Company on the facts above set 
forth which contravened any of 
the provisions of the Anti-Trust 
Acts, or which fell within the pro- 
hibition of the Beech-Nut case. In 
view of the fact that The Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company apparently 
acted upon information as to price 
cutters received from competing 
wholesalers and, after personally 
investigating the truth of the re- 
port, refused to sell to such price 
cutters, the decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals may become 
very important. But for its deci- 
sion, one would have supposed 
that receiving and acting upon in- 
formation from a competitor 
would constitute the maintenance 
of resale prices by co-operative 
methods under the Beech-Nut 
decision. 

The fact that the Circuit Court 
of Appeals apparently refused to 
consider such practice as _consti- 
tuting a co-operative method of 
maintaining prices is very signifi- 
cant indeed, and appears to indi- 
cate a desire on the part of that 
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Court to limit the effect of the 
Beech-Nut decision. If The 
American Tobacco Company case 
goes to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and if the opinion 
of the Supreme Court coincides 
with that of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, it will thereafter appar- 
ently be lawful for a manufacturer 
to suggest a price at which the 
wholesaler or jobber will resell, 
to refuse to sell to those who are 
cutting the suggested price, and in 
determining the identity of price 
cutters, to act upon information 
secured from competitors rather 
than upon information secured 
only through its own efforts. 





Minister Advertises for a Call 

An experiment in advertising is being 
tried by Rev. Alan Pressley Wilson, a 
Baltimore minister who finds himself 
without a charge. In a classified news- 
paper advertisement, under “Positions 
Wanted, Male,” the minister has in- 
serted the following: 

GOSPEL MINISTER 
Will conduct services for any 

church. Small organizations may 

secure good preacher of middle age 

for moderate compensation. Will 

consider call for_clerical service of 

any nature. Correspondence in- 

vited. a 

Alan Pressley Wilson, 
1635. ‘Edmondson Ave., Baltimore. 

The advertiser is a trained newspaper 
man, as well as a minister. His most 
recent mewspaper connection was as 
managing editor of the Waynesboro, 
Pa., Record. 


C. I. Putnam Joins New York 
“Evening Journal” 


C. I. Putnam has been made assistant 
publisher of the New York Evening 
Journal, according to an announcement 
received from J. C. Dayton, publisher. 
Until recently Mr. Putnam was business 
manager of the Washington Herald. 
Prior to that he represented the Boston 
American in New York. 


Californians, Inc., Appoint 


C. S. Stanton 


Charles S. Stanton, publisher of the 
Francisco Bulletin, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the board of direc- 
tors of Californians, Inc., also of San 
Francisco. 





Roofing Account for Cincinnati 
Agency 
The Chatfield Manufacturing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, asphalt ng, has ap- 
pointed The Prather-Allen Advertising 
Company, of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 
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W. F. Hannaford Heads 
Pacific Coast Association 


At the recent convention of the Cali- 
fornia Advertising Service Association, 
at Beverly Hills, Calif.. W. F. Hanna- 
ford was elected president to succeed 

ax F. Hammel. . J. Olsen was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

George H. Barnes, president of the 
American Reforestation Association, spoke 
on “What Reforestation Means to Adver- 
tising.” “What an Agency Ought to 
Know About Its Client’s Business Before 
Advertising Is Inaugurated,” was dis- 
cussed by Robert Porter. Charles Stuart 
covered the topic, “How Can Advertising 
Men Increase Profits?’”’ Charles Duncan, 
Ben Read, Gardner Curran, H. 
Mc Mahon, "of the Los Angeles Examiner. 
and James O’Shaugnessy also addressed 
the convention. 





General Felix Agnus, Pub- 
lisher, Dead 


General Felix Agnus, former editor 
and publisher of the Baltimore Ameri- 
can, died October 31 at his home in 
Baltimore, at the age of 86. 

General Agnus was born in France, 
and saw military service under Napoleon 
III and Garibaldi. Coming to the 
United States in 1860, he served in the 
Federal Army during the Civil War, 
rising to the rank of Brigadier General 
by brevet. 

His life work in the newspaper field 
began in the business office of the Balti- 
more American, soon after the close of 
the war. 





New Accounts for G. Howard 
Harmon Agency 


The Genotherm Corporation, New 
York, importer, has appointed C. Howard 
Harmon, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising. News- 
papers will be used in limited territories 
for this account. 

Sparklets, Limited, London, maker of 
a patented charged water syphon, is 
planning a campaign in the United States 
pono will start with the use of business 

pers. This account has also been 
aioed with the Harmon agency. 


Has 1847 Rogers Bros. Silver- 


ware Account 
The International Silver Company, 
Meriden, Conn., has appointed Lennen & 
Mitchell, Inc., New York advertising 
agency to direct the advertising of 1847 
Rogers Bros. silverware during the com- 
ing year. 


W. G. Gebert with 
“The New Yorker” 


Wm. G. Gebert for the past twenty 
years with the Army and Navy Journal, 
has joined the promotion department of 
the New Yorker. 
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NET PAID EXCEEDS #/ 


a Quarter Million 
Circulation 
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It Packs a Wallop! 


In its editorial columns. The various daily newspapers 
have editorials and news of the world for their readers. 
The Fellowship Forum is a newspaper that gives its 
readers the fraternal news of the nation and world. It is 
not only a fraternal paper, but a weekly newspaper for 
fraternalists. Its editorials and news are published fear- 
lessly. That’s why over 250,000 homes pay $2.00 for it. 
It interprets the news of the world in the light of fraternal 
understanding. 

It is not the official mouthpiece of any order. 

Have you seen a copy? The rate is low so that you 
may well afford to ask for a rate card. 









JAMES S. VANCE, General Manager 


219 G Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
National Advertising Representatives 

Western Manager Southern Manager Eastern Manager 

HARRY R. FISHER CO. GEO. M. KOHN SAM J. PERRY 

1618 Mallers Building 704 Walton Building 1480 Broadway 


Chicago, Iil. Atlanta, Ga. New York, N. Y. 
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A Grab-Bag of Direct- 
Mail Ideas 


(Continued from. page 28) 
glad to pay for it. Gridley Adams, 
of Rogers & Company, New York, 
made this statement in an address 
on “Charting a Mail Campaign on 
the Expected Returns Basis.” 





HOW LONG SHOULD THE MAILING 
LIST BE? 


The question of “How Long 
Should My Mailing List Be?” got 
attention from Mr. Adams in the 
same address. His answer to this 
question is a reversal of the man- 
ner in which the answer is usually 
arrived at. The usual way, says 
Mr. Adams, is to try to get every 
name that can possibly be found. 
The right way is to determine how 
much money you can afford to 
spend. Say it is $1,800. The next 
step is to write a letter to one 
man. Make it the best letter you 
can write. Then find out how 
much it costs you to send that let- 
ter to one man. Divide the cost of 
that one letter to one man into 
$1,800 and you will have the num- 
ber of names of people to whom 
the letter should be sent. That's 
how long your mailing list should 
be if you want the best results 
from the amount of money which 
you can afford to spend. 


HOW TOM BECK WRITES COPY 


The method used by Tom Beck, 
of Collier's, in writing copy was 
suggested as being worthy of be- 
ing followed by all interested in 
writing better direct-mail advertis- 
ing. This suggestion was made by 
Frank F. Lisiecki, Jr., of New 
York, in an address before the 
export division of the association. 
Mr. Beck, according to Mr. 
Lisiecki, uses the following meth- 
od in writing copy: 

He dictates to a secretary the 
thoughts he has in his mind. When 
he has finished dictating a par- 
ticular message, the secretary 
reads back to him sentence by sen- 
tence, stopping at the end of each 
sentence until that sentence has 
been completely approved or 
changed. .Changes to be made are 





noted on a pad by Mr. Beck. 

The reason Mr. Beck has his 
copy read back to him, according 
to Mr. Lisiecki, is that he desires 
to see exactly what the effect oi 
the message will be upon a person 
reading it. 

Charles R. Wiers, of the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank, Boston, 
was re-elected president of the 
association. 

Percy G. Cherry, of the Might 
Directories, Ltd., of Toronto, Ont., 
and William A. Biddle, of the 
American Laundry . Machinery 
Company, of Cincirinati, were re- 
elected as vice-presidents. Frank 
L. Pierce, of Detroit, was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. 

Only one change was ,made in 
the membership of the associa- 
tion’s board of governors. Edward 
A. Collins, of the National Surety 
Company, was elected to succeed 
Joseph B. Mills, of the J. L. Hud- 
son Company of Detroit. 

The other members of the board, 
in addition to the officers are: 
omer J. Buckley; Harold B. 
Kirtland, Robert E. Ramsay and 
E, J. Roeper. 








National Association Planned 
to Promote Vermont 


Organization work for the formation 
of an association to further the pros- 
perity of Vermont is now under way. 
It will be known as the National 
Vermont Association and its membership 
will include natives and former resi- 
dents of the State. The association | 
wil] function in relation to the welfare | 
of the State in a manner similar to 
that of an alumni association to its alma 
mater. 

John Barrett, former director general 
of the Pan American Union, has been 
appointed chairman of organization. 


Charles L. Estey Dead 


Charles L. Estey, advertising counsel 
for the Vanderbilt Newspapers, Inc., 
Los Angeles, died recently at that city. 
He was fifty-five years of age. Mr. 
Estey at one time was director of pub- 
licity of the United Typothetae of 
America. 








Cheney Brothers Appoint 
Calkins & Holden 


The advertising account of Cheney 
Brothers, New York, manufacturers of 
Cheney silks, has been placed with 
Calkins & olden, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city. 
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30% Growth 


in the past year and a half is 
the record of the 


oldest 
biggest 
Sastest growing 


paper in the 
export field 
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Throughout the New Year | 
the “Yearbook of Industry” ! 
will be at the elbow of the ! 
men who control the purse-_ | 
strings of AmericanIndustry. | 
30,000 Executive Readers. : 
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EARS OF 


EDITORIAL 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 
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Whether you plan to use 
an insert, a spread or a 
color page in the Show 
Number of MoToR—be 


sure it’s enough 
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Show-time is the time 


to tell a complete story 







Final advertising forms close on December 
10th. Color forms close December Ist. 
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**The Automotive Business Paper’’ 
EARLE H. McHUGH - Business Manager 
119 WEST 40rH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Poster and Paint Associations 


New Organization to Guide Out- 
door Advertising Industry 


United—New Standards of Practice 


Adopted 


MERGER of The Poster Ad- 

vertising Association and the 
Painted Outdoor Advertising Asso- 
ciation was affected at the thirty- 
fifth annual convention of the 
poster body, which met at Kansas 
City last week. The new name 
of the organization will be The 
Outdoor Advertising Association 
of America. More than 2,000 dele- 
gates and visitors were in attend- 
ance at the convention. : 

This new body will direct the 
future activities of outdoor adver- 
tising in its three major divisions: 
Standardized poster advertising, 
painted display and electrical dis- 
play. 

The new standards adopted by 
the association provide that: 

(1) No structure shall be erected that 
shall constitute hazards to. traffic; 
i.e., block the view of dangerous 
curves or intersections; 

(2) Structures are not to be erected 
upon State-owned highway lands 
and only upon land leased or 
owned by the companies; 

(3) No structures are to be erected 
which destroy scenic beauty 

(4) No structures are to be po in 
purely residential districts. 


Furthermore, the association will 
co-operate in the future, as it has 
done in the past, with State and 
city authorities to see that any 
structures which violate either of 
these self-imposed rules or State 
and city regulations are removed. 

The erection code provides that 


~ 


no copy which offends public mor- , 


als or leads to the violation or in- 
fringement of the Constitution of 
the United States, or any other 
laws shall be printed or displayed 
upon structures owned by member 
companies. 

Any violation of these regula- 
tions will be called to a member’s 
attention for immediate remedy. 
If, after a third notice has been 
sent and the necessary steps are 
not taken, the offending member 
will be dropped from the asso- 
ciation. 


The member have 


companies 





pledged themselves to a five-year 
program which calls for a large 
expenditure of money in relocating 
and rebuilding their structures so 
that they will conform to these 
regulations. 

“In every step we have taken,” 
said Kerwin H. Fulton, president 
of the General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Company, “the public interest 
has been carefully considered. We 
realize that our medium is pecu- 
liarly a public medium and it is 
our responsibility to see that the 
public is pleased.” 

.The convention received a report 
on the work accomplished during 
the year by The Barney Link Fel- 
lowship. This report was made by 
Professor Franz A. Aust, of the 
University of Wisconsin, who told 
of the many experiments that are 
being conducted throughout the 
country in developing a perfected 
form of standardized landscape 
gardening and structural decora- 
tion for outdoor advertising lo- 
cations. 

Governor Sam E. Baker of Mis- 
souri, Lou E. Holland, president, 
National Better Business Bureau, 
and John W. O'Leary, presi- 
dent, United States Chamber of 
Commerce, also were speakers. In 
part Mr. O’Leary said: “Trade 
associations have a bigger place in 
the world today than ever before. 
Let us all work to be free from 
weak spots, so there will be no 
cause for legislation.” 

The lack of standardization al- 
most always permits the growth of 
objectionable features and criti- 
cisms of the business, Mr. O’Leary 
explained, and is used quickly as 
an excuse for embarrassing, and 
sometimes decidedly unfair, legis- 
lative action, whereas enforcement 
of the proper standards has a re- 
verse effect. 

For more than a year, a plan 
and survey committee had been 
engaged in working out the neces- 
sary details and recommendations 
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for the merger of the Poster and 

Paint bodies and for the standards 

of practice. Specially located 

structures were erected in Kansas 

City in order that all delegates 

might see and study the require- 
ments that their membership will 
exact from them. 

Harry F. O’Mealia, of the 
O’Mealia Outdoor Advertising 
Company, Jersey City, N. J., was 
elected the first president of the 
new association. C. U. Philley, 
of the Philley Poster Advertising 
Company, St. Joseph, was elected 
vice-president, and Tom Nokes, 
Johnstown Poster Advertising 
Company, Johnstown, Pa., was 
elected treasurer. 

The board of directors, of which 
Kerwin H. Fulton is chairman, in- 
cludes the following district rep- 
resentatives : 

New England, E. C. Donnelley, 
Thomas R. Burrell; Eastern, Ker- 
win H. Fulton, O. S. Hathaway, 
W. J. Ferris, Al. Norrington, Tom 
Nokes, Leonard Dreyfuss; Cen- 
tral, Ralph Wishard, P. B. Haber, 
Harry C. Walker and B. W. 
Robbins; Western, Frank Zeh- 
rung, J. H. Brinkmeyer; South 
Central, A. L. Lamar; South- 
western, Ralph Edwards; North- 
ern, O. F. Burlingame; Rocky 
Mountain, Edward Craig; Pacific 
Coast, George E. Kleiser; Middle 
Atlantic, W. W. Workman, Rube 
Robinson; Southern, George Rip- 
ley, Jr., J. E. Cassady, and Can- 
ada, H. A. Williams. 

Kerwin H. Fulton was honored, 
following the consolidation of the 
two associations, in a resolution 
expressing the appreciation of 
members for his efforts on behalf 
of the industry. Atlanta was de- 
cided upon as the next convention 
city, and the association will meet 
there the third week in October. 





New Advertising Business at 
Kansas City 


The McKnight-Hubbell Advertising 
Agency is the name of a new business 
which has been formed at Kansas City, 
Mo., by A. G. McKnight and John W. 
Hubbell. Mr. McKnight and Mr. Hub- 
bell formerly were with the F. A. Gray 
Advertising Agency. More recently, Mr. 
McKnight h been with the Ferry- 
Hanly Advertising Company. 
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J. H. Rand, Jr., Buys Control 
of Library Bureau 


James H. Rand, Jr., president of the 
Rand rdex .Company, Tonawanda, 
N. Y., has acquired control of the Li- 
brary Bureau, ambridge, Mass. He will 
consolidate this company with the Rand 
Kardex Company, Buffalo, on January 1. 
The new concern will be known as the 
Rand Kardex Bureau. Mr. Rand will be 
president. 

W. R. Washburn, C. H. Cobb and 
R. G. Clarke, former vice-presidents of 
the Library Bureau, will continue with 
the new company in executive capaci- 
ties. N. H. B. Parker, president of the 
Library Bureau, 
ary 1 


will retire on Janu- 





Apex Appliance Account for 


Detroit Agency 
The Apex Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, vacuum cleaners, wash- 
ing and ironing machines and ‘“Kook- 
Rite,” an electric cooking machine, has 
— its advertising account with the 
etroit office of the Campbell-Ewald 

Company, advertising agency. 


M. J. Brandenstein Dies 


M. J. Brandenstein, founder of the 
firm of M. J. Brandenstein & Company, 
San Francisco, tea and coffee importers, 
died recently at that city at the age of 

His initials ““M. J. B.” are widely 
advertised as a _ trade-mark and in 
connection with the slogan, “M. J. B. 
why?” in advertising M. j. B. coffee. 


Val A. Schmitz with 


H. K. McCann Agency 


Val A. Schmitz has joined The H. 
K. McCann Company, Sew York ad- 
vertising agency. He formerly was ad- 
vertising manager of the Liberty Yeast 
Corporation. At one time he was with 
the George Batten Company. 


A. H. Young, Advertising 


Manager, “True Experiences” 

A. Henry Young, advertising manager 
of True Romances, Fighting Romances, 
and Modern Marriage Problems, all of 
New York, also has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of True Experiences, 
of that city. 











Radio Account for 


Walter Scott Agency 
The Radio Panel & Parts Corpora- 
tion, New York, has appointed alter 
Scott, advertising agency, New York, to 
direct its advertising. Radio magazines 
and newspapers will be used. 


Penick & Ford Quarterly 


Report 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., New York, 
“Brer Rabbit” and Penick syrups, re 
ports a net income of $184,240 for the 
quarter ended September 30. 
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Has Home Baking Become 





| Pillsbury’s ~ 


Best Flour 
Me 





A Lost Art? 


CRA 


EMEMBER back ten years. 

Frequently you heard the 
expression, “‘She is a good 
cook.” How often do you 
hear it now? 


Some people think that the 
preparation of food, especially 
the making of bread. pies, 
cakes, and dessert has become 
a lost art in the home, as the 
bakery and delicatessen store, 
*‘just around the corner,” have 
supplanted the need of home 
baking. This condition may 


exist in the large towns, where many of us in the advertising and 











publishing business live; but how about 
the small towns? A recent questionnaire 
sent to a cross section of our subscribers, 
scattered from Maine to California, 
shows that 97.8% of our readers still 
do their own baking at home. 


The Minneapolis Millers are taking 
advantage of this condition, as are also 
other leading food manufacturers. They 
realize the importance of the small town 
market and particularly that portion 
of the market which is influenced by 
PEOPLE'S HOME JOURNAL service de- 
partments, because to our readers baking 
and the proper preparation of good 
food is not a lost art. 

People’s Home Journal Food Departments are pre- 

pared under the direction of Katherine Clayberger, 

Service Editor, by Emma F. Hollaway, Supervisor 


of Institutional Courses, School of Household Science 
and Arts, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York. 





Successful National 
Advertisers of Food 
Products Who Use 
People’s Home Journal 








American Cranberry Exchange 
Beech-Nut Packing Company 
Borden Company 

California Fruit Growers Exchange 
California Packing Corporation 
Campbell Soup Company 

Corn Products Refining Company 
Cream of Wheat Compauy 
Crescent Manufacturing Company 
Douglas-Pectin Corporation 
Dwinell-Wright Co. 

Florida Citrus Exchange 

Jell-O Company, Incorporated 
Kellogg Food Company 

Kitchen Bouquet, Incorporated 
Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
Mellin’s Food Company 

Nestle’s Food Company 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 
Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 

Quaker Oats Company 

Southern Cotton Oil Co. 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
Washburn-Crosby Company 





PEOPLES HOME 


JOURNAL 















Women 
as Savings Account 
Prospects 


By Amy R. Hyde 


Manager, Advertising and Purchasing, 
nion Bank of Chicago 








ANKING for women now has 

passed the stage of requiring 
either explanation or exploitation. 
It is now so vital a part of the 
service offered by banks and trust 
companies as to be taken as a 
matter of course. Women occupy, 
as never before in the world’s his- 
tory, places of financial importance 
both in the home and _ business. 
The complete responsibility for 
considerable sums of money spent 
in the upkeep of the family and 
frequently, too, for commercial 
enterprises, rests with increasing 
weight on the shoulders of Ameri- 
can women. 

I could find no data on file show- 
ing: to what .extent women saved, 
and to get some facts I asked Mr. 
Connor of the Illinois Merchants 
Trust & Savings Bank and Mr. 
Varney of the Northern Trust 
Company, to co-operate with me 
by making a survey of savings 
accounts in their respective banks. 
The new accounts opened during 
the month of August were an- 
alyzed at the Illinois Merchants 
with the following results: 


Accounts opened by women 45 per cent 
Accounts opened by men 55 per cent 


Upon making inquiry among 
savings tellers, Mr. Connor was in- 
formed that from their experience, 
they would say over 70 per cent 
of the individuals served daily, 
were women. 

New accounts opened during the 
month of August were also an- 
alyzed at the Northern Trust Com- 
pany, with the following results: 


Accounts opened by women 44 per cent 


Accounts opened by men 56 per cent 
Women’s balances ........ 67 per cent 
Men’s balances ........... 33 per cent 





Extract from an address delivered at 
the Tenth Annual Convention of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association at 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Woman’s average balance.. Oe 37 
Man’s average balance....... 9.00 


At the Union Bank of Chicago, 
we analyzed 1,000 savings accounts, 
—100 taken at random from each 
of ten savings units in our book- 
keeping department. Here are the 
interesting results: 


Women’s accounts ....... 43 per cent 

Men’s accounts .......... 57 per cent 

Though the number of women’s ac- 
counts were in the minority, yet 
women’s balances made up 60 per cent 
of the total and men’s balances only 
40 per cent. 

Women’s average balance was $108.65 
while men’s average balance was less 
than half, or $54.78. 

Since January first, the women have 
made 22 per cent more deposits than 
the men. 





Make Plans for Graphic Arts 


Exposition in 1927 

_ The Graphic Arts Exposition which 
is being planned for 1927 at New York 
will be held during the two weeks from 
September 19 to October 1. This was 
the decision reached at a meeting of 
the Graphic Arts Exposition Joint 
Conference Committee which met in 
connection with the recent convention 
of the United Typothetae of America at 
Chicago. 

The Graphic Arts Exposition Joint 
Conference Board is headed by presi- 
dent R. W. Nelson of the American 
Type Founders Company. It is ex- 
pected that nearly every one of the 
principal associations in the printing 
and allied trades will hold their annual 
conventions during exposition week. 
The United Typothetae of America plans 
to advance its date convening espe- 
cially for that purpose. 





Fleischmann Income Gains 

The Fleischmann Company, New York, 
reports a net income of $3,766,462, for 
the quarter ended September 30. In the 
corresponding period last year this figure 
was $2,432,374. The report for the nine 
— ending September 30, 1925, shows 

net income of $9,854, 625, against 
$7, 006,775 for the same period ‘last year. 





Utility Account for 
Milwaukee Agency 


The Milwaukee Electric Railway and 
Light Company has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap - Younggreen, Inc., Milwaukee 
advertising agency. 





Joins John Curtiss Agency 

Irvin D. Schmerler, formerly with 
Creske-Everett, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, is now in charge 
mechanical production for the John Cur- 
tiss Company, Inc., advertising agency, 
also of New York. 
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ABITS of a lifetime are fre- 

quently formed in our youth. 
Thousands of Cornell University 
students—men and women—are 
to-day forming buying habits that 
may influence them all their lives. 
The Ithaca Journal-News, in 
addition to serving its territory 
of 35,000 people, serves too the 
students at Cornell. And further- 
more these students will carry the 
knowledge of your product to 
the four corners of the world, for 
they come from everywhere. 


The 
Ithaca Journal-News 


A Gannett Newspaper 
Each the leader in its field 


Rochester Times Union Elmira Star Gazette Advertiser 
Utica Observer-Dispatch Elmira Telegram 
Ithaca Journal-News Newburgh News 
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“/AMPLING 


“<The purpose of a sample 1s, simply, 
to sell. To sell by sampling, how- 


ever, 15 not simple.” 


HE quotation is from a memorandum we have 
prepared: “Sampling to Sell.” 


Because the literature upon the subject is ex- 
tremely limited (owing to the fact that the majority 
of advertisers who practice sampling guard their 
successes as secrets) we believe even a brief con- 
tribution on this important subject will be welcomed. 


Some points covered in this memorandum are: — 


The Sample Itself Sampling through 

: C 

Sampling by Crews Tt es 
Sampling through 


Sampling by Mail Organizations 
Sampling through Sampling through 
Stores Loaning for Use 


We do not.claim to cover the entire subject. The 
value of “‘Sampling to Sell” to the average advertiser 
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The Packer Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Packer's Tar Soap 

Packer's Liquid Shampoo 
Packer's Charm 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Paints, 
Varnishes, Stains, Enamels, 
Insecticides 


Seaboard National Bank 


Alfred H. Smith Co. 
Djer-Kiss Perfume, Talc, 
Face Powder, Compacts 
and Toiletries 

Walter M. Lowney Co. 


Lowney’s Chocolates 


Vacuum Oil Company 

Gargoyle Mobiloil 

Gargoyle Lubricating Oils 
for Plant Machinery 

Gargoyle Marine Oils 





TC 
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to sell” 


lies rather in the series of Guide Charts against which 
anyone can check the major factors which should be 
considered in planning a sampling campaign. 

We will gladly send this memorandum to any 
manufacturer’s sales or advertising executive with- 
out charge or obligation. A letter, or the coupon 
below will bring it to you. 


Advertisers with whom we work: 


The National City Co. 


Investment Securities 


Procter & Gamble 
Crisco 
Ivory Soap 
Ivory Soap Flakes 
Chipse 
P & G—The White 
Naphtha Soap 
Towle. Manufacturing Company 
Sterling Silverware 
Waitt & Bond, Inc. 
Blackstone Cigars 
North American Dye Corp. 
Sunset Dyes 


Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
The Wilson Fastener Co. 
Wilsnaps 
Wilsnap Lingerie Clasps | 


“SAMPLING 
to sel]” 
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Tue BrackmMan ComPANny anti 
120 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Please send me your memorandum 


Sampling to Sell 


_J 














Name... 


Title . 


Company.. 


Address .. 
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POPOGSPPPOOS GPP POOP 


WASTED PAPER— 
WASTED EFFORT— 
WASTED MONEY— 
WASTED OPPORTUNITY 


e 
How Much Advertising 
There Is of That Sort 


Booklets that no one is likely to read. Advertisements 
that do not persuade. 


In the effort to attract attention, too often the ability to 
convince is lost. 


You wouldn’t judge a salesman’s value by his personality 
alone. He must be more than a hail fellow whom men 
enjoy to meet. Appearance and address count only as 
they increase the salesman’s opportunities to convinc- 
ingly tell his story. 

So, too, with advertising. Eye-arresting typography, 
attractive illustration, the size of the advertisement or 
booklet, are but means to present the story. If interest 
ends with the display, if your story is not read and read 
with persuasion, all costs are lost, an opportunity — 
costliest of all—is also lost. 


Don’t judge an advertisement by its cleverness, its display 
alone or its size, but by its sales influence. 


Experience is important in advertising, as in all things else. 


“What is Advertising’ a series of Advertisements has been 
Published under this title. The entire series will be sent upon request. 


C.C. WINNINGHAM 
Advertising and Merchandising 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 
DETROIT 




















Who Said the Picture Must Tie 
Up with the Text? 


The Artist and the Copy Writer Do Not Have to Work Hand-in-Hand 
By a Commercial Art Manager 


ac what extent is it absolutely 
necessary that an illustration 
shall be actually inspired by either 
the headline or at least the open- 
ing paragraphs of an  adver- 
tisement’s text? Are the two 
inexorably linked together? Is it 
necessarily true that when the 
reader turns to the 
text he expects to find 
there a continuation 
and elaboration of 
the accompanying pic- 
ture? 

These close harmo- 
nies were practically 
an advertising tradi- 
tion a few years ago. 
But advertisers are 
more open-minded 
today. An advertise- 
ment may contain two 
independent units of 
interest, picture and 
text, one related to the 
other only by com- 
position exigencies. 
The reader is asked to 
consider them sepa- 
rately, each serving a 
useful purpose. 

The Dodge automo- 
bile series, popular 
now for more than a 
year, is one of the 
most striking ex- 
amples of the more 
successful adaptation 
of the idea. 

In practically none 
of the Dodge adver- 
tisements is there the slightest 
attempt to make the illustration an 
embellishment of a copy thought. 
There may be nothing in common 
between them. The artist and the 
copy writer work independently. 
Despite this, the Dodge campaign 
has been very popular. 

It seems to be true of these 
Dodge advertisements that the 
reader does not look for a tie-up. 
Each unit is a thing complete 
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unto itself. If the indifferent 
reader is disinclined to read the 
copy, he is, nevertheless, certain 
to get a rather satisfactory sales 
impression from the artist’s work. 
A story is told in the illustration 
and a quite interesting story, too. 
Always flecked with humor, the 


WHILE THERE IS A TIE-UP HERE IT IS NOT SO CLOSE AS 


CUSTOM HAS DICTATED 


situations bring in the car most 
pleasingly. And to the more 
serious-minded, investigative pros- 
pect, the copy gets right down to 
hard-pan selling facts. 

The idea is applicable, however, 
only to illustrations which are 
complete in themselves and which 
tell their story unerringly. If the 
picture leaves the reader asking 
questions, then results are not so 
satisfactory. It is equally true, 
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on the other hand, that some 
pieces of copy seem to demand ac- 
companying pictorial embellish- 
ment. 

For a year or more, the beauti- 
ful pages in color for Colgate’s 
Cashmere Bouquet soap carried 
pictures which did not seek to 
make a direct tie-up with head- 
lines or with the selling story. 
They were complete in themselves. 
The illustrations carry the reader 
into the long ago: the age of crin- 
olines and side curls, and Paisley 
shawls. The copy is left to start 
off, of its own accord, with a de- 
scription of the soap and its vir- 
tues. There is no reference to the 
pictures, They have fulfilled their 
mission when they surrounded the 
advertisement, as a whole, with a 
certain pleasant, flowery atmos- 
phere. And it must be admitted 
that, throughout the series, ex- 
planatory copy would have been 
in the form of an anti-climax. 
There are some canvases which 
possess this quality. Nothing 
need be said for or about them; 
they are eloquent in ‘their own 
right. 

In the advertising of Arkansas 
Soft Pine no serious attempt is 
made to fuse pictures with copy, 
yet there is no feeling of es- 
trangement. One does not detract 
from the other. The joys of home 
life; romping children, sunny 
gardens, soft shadows on quiet 
lawns and charming little bunga- 
lows all-supply complete themes 
which require no _ explanation. 
Such matter-of-fact statements as 
must be made relative to timber 
in its relation to human happiness 
and the modern home, are set 
forth as a unit quite apart from 
the spirit of the illustrations. 


LITTLE PLAYLETS 


Many Pierce-Arrow drawings 
have this quality of staging de- 
lightful little playlets which need 
no explanatory text. A handsome 
car draws up near the football 
stadium, and then rolls into the 
background, as the important 


characters take the front of the 
stage; a father, a charming daugh- 
ter, a friend. Dad is introducing 
his girl and pride glows in his 
eyes. 


There is a study in expres- 
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sion all the way around. You find 
yourself taking an active part in 
the episode. But the copy says: 
“Record sales. More orders for 
the new Pierce-Arrow Series 8 
Coach have been received during 
the first three months of its life 
than for any new model in Pierce- 
Arrow’s long history.” 

It may be, on occasion, that the 
advertiser grants just a _ subtle 
word or suggestion which may 
provide something approximating 
a tie-up. For example, a Marmon 
wash drawing pictures the car 
before a handsome _ residence, 
The occupants have ascended the 
steps of the mansion where they 
are greeted by their host. A but- 
ler is removing luggage from the 
machine. And the opening para- 
graph carries this slight tie-up: 
“The reception given the New 
Marmon in exclusive circles more 
than confirms our belief that no 
finer cars are available today, re- 
gardless of price.’ 

Here is a spirited action picture 
of a crowd coming from a circus 
side-show. Two men, in the fore- 
ground, are laughing, as one 
whispers to the other. 

And the product is a tire, The 
General Cord! What provocation 
could there possibly'be for an il- 
lustration of this type? 

In point of fact, 8 per cent 
of the text does not concern it- 
self with this highly-diverting il- 
lustration. It was used to point 
a moral and to tell an old story in 
a wholly new and vigorous man- 
ner. “The man coming out can 
always tell you more than the man 
going in” gives a headline hint of 
what may be expected and then 
follows this paragraph: “On the 
outside of today’s big tent of tire 
manufacturing the user is. con- 
fused with a mass of details on 
design, construction and methods.” 
It is a frank plea for sanity in the 
buying of tires and in the safe 
and conservative estimate of ad- 
vertising appeals and claims in 
their behalf 

Some advertisers serialize a cer- 
tain style of illustration which 
may not tie up directly with any 
word of the copy, and capitalize 
the interest which invariably fol- 
lows a continued-story pictorial 
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The Great American Family 





Things They hee Reading This Month 


Following are just a few outstanding features typical of the good 


reading which the November issue of (OLUIMBIA is affording K-C 


Families everywhere throughout the land: 


“ S47? 
As the Referee Sees it 

by Dr. Edward J. O’Brien 
Nationally noted football official and member of the Advisory Commit 
tee, Intercollegiate Football Rules, tells how the game looks to the 
man with the whistle. 


“It Can’t Be Scotch” 
by Nick’Flatley 


One man’s answer to the great question: “Why don’t the poor pla 
y 


golf?”’ 
6 ” 
Luck 
by Samuel Scoville, Jr 
One of those splendid animal stories for which this writer ix noted— 
illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull. 


Other fine fiction, articles, short stories, book reviews, juvenile 
features and regular departments round out a November issue of 
delightfully diversified content. ‘ 


OLUMBIA 


The Largest Catholic Magazine in the World 


A National Monthly, Published, Printed and 
Circulated by the Knights of Columbus 


Net Paid Member of 
Circulation 7 5 7 5443 A. B.C. 


D. J. GILLESPIE, Adv. Director J. F. JENKINS, Western Manager 
25 West 43rd Street 134 South LaSalle Street 
New York Citv Chicago, Ill. 
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appeal. In the present Da-cote 
varnish campaign in periodicals, 
the illustrative feature is never 
even mentioned in the copy. After 
you have absorbed the pictures, 
you begin on the manufacturer’s 
story of his product. A plan was 
devised whereby companion pan- 
els, throughout a connected series, 
show the old and the new, as ap- 
plied to the use of varnish. The 
stage coach, for example, has given 
way to the modern motor car— 
but this firm made the varnish for 
the coach in the olden days and 
makes the varnish for the car of 
the hour. The pictures form one 
complete selling theme, requiring 
no long discussion, one way or 
the other, and the very fact that 
their physical make-up is the same 
in every advertisement, gradually 
gives them an established con- 
tinuity. 

Those who use pictures which 
are, in a sense, divorced from 
the text, claim that the plan works 
out advantageously, not usually as 
a regular advertising diet, but 
more frequently as a change from 
a set form. The idea offers an 
opportunity for a little variety 
and that is something which is 
rarely harmful. 


Cecil Dudley Gregg Dead 


Cecil Dudley Gregg, fifty-seven, presi- 
dent of the Evans & Howard Fire Brick 
Company, St. Louis, and a member of 
the rd of directors of the St. Louis 
Times, died last week at that city. He 
was also president of the C. D. Gregg 
Tea & ee Company, the Aroma Mills 
Company and the Chicago Coffee Mills 
Company, all of Chicago. 








Nunnally Company Has 
Record Quarter 


The Nunnally Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
candy manufacturer, reports that busi- 
ness in the third quarter, ended Sep- 
tember 30, was the largest in its history. 
The net ang for this period was 
$47,998, before Federal taxes. Last year 
the figure for this period was $36,794. 





Buys Oakland Engraving 
Business 


W. Z. Ritchie, formerly manager of 
the Oakland plant of the American 
Engraving & Color Plate Company, has 
urchased the Law-Ed Art & paapeving 
Chowan. Oakland. The business wi 
be conducted under the name of the 
Ritchie Engraving Company. 
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Witches and Hallowe’en Pranks 
Used as Timely Copy 


Just before Hallowe’en, the Chase 

Companies, Incorporated, Waterbury, 
Conn., makers of Chase brass, linked 
up their product with that day in a 
humorous fashion, In trade-paper ad- 
vertising, one of the familiar Chase 
cartoons headed the copy. Several old 
witches were shown flying around the 
stars and the moon on modernized 
broom _ sticks. The brooms’ were 
equipped with steering wheels and li- 
cense plates. Accompanying the car- 
toon is the caption “Orville Wright’s 
Predecessors.” 
_ This reference to flying was cleverly 
linked up with the old custom that 
boys have of stealing front gates. The 
copy refers to Hallowe’en as the official 
flying night. Readers learn that the 
witches, who started flying on this night 
long before Langley or Srville Wright 
made flying practical, would be out in 
full force. “If your front gate gets in 
the spirit of it and flies away too, 
just buy some good rustless brass hard- 
ware for a new one,” the copy states. 
Then it explains that some of the best 
of this hardware is made from Chase 
brass, like “Corbin” and “Russwin.” 





Export Managers Club to 
Hold Fall Meeting 


The Export Managers Club of New 
York, will hold its annual fall meeting 
and dinner on November 10. -- 
Filsinger, export manager of Lawrence 

Company, New York, will address 
the meeting on the subject of “The 
Near East,” from where he has just 
returned. 





Barr-Wight Fur Account for 


Boston Agency 

The Barr-Wight Fur Company, Inc., 
Bangor, Me., dealer in raw furs and 
hunters’ and py ad supplies, has ap- 
pointed Conlon Prescott & Company, 
advertising agency, Boston, to direct 
its advertising account. Newspapers, 
trade papers and sporting magazines 
will be used. 





New Lumber Carrier to Be 


Advertised 

The Willamette Iron & Steel Works, 
Portland, Oreg., manufacturer of log- 
ging donkeys and locomotives, is now 
placing a lumber carrier on the na- 
tional market. An advertising campaign 
for this product is being planned under 
the direction of Hall & Emory, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of Portland. 


G. G. Richter with Parker 
Printing Company 
George G. Richter has joined the 


Parker Printing Company, Chicago, as 
vice-president in charge of sales. For 





the last eighteen years he had been 
sales manager of the Osgood Company, 
engraving and electrotyping, of 
city. 
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Every 


Advertising and Sales Executive 
Should Answer These Questions! 


Am I covering my markets intensively ? 

Am I losing money in waste circulation ? 

Am I overlooking important rural and small town 
markets, where I should advertise? 

Am I carefully checking my sales in the rural and 
small town markets? 

Am I developing the small town market to its fullest 
extent? 

Am I sure about my distribution in the small town 
market? 

Am | investing money in advertising space where it 
will produce the greatest results in sales? 

Am I advertising in the mediums that the small town 
dealer would use to sell his own goods? 





Every sales manager, every advertising director and every business 
executive, who is investing money in advertising space, owes it to 
himself to answer these questions. 


If he is unable to give himself a satisfactory answer, we know it 
will be worth his while to discuss these questions with one of 
our representatives. 


sp ap OMe Lo ical 
Medium 


to Sell Your 
Merchandise 


The only 100% coverage of 60% of the National Market. 








SSOCIATION 





Represents 7,213 Country newspapers—47% Million Readers 
Covers the COUNTRY Intensively 


225 West 39th Street 
New York City 


122 So. Michigan Avenue 68 West Adams Avenue 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
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schedule of adve 


1926 issue. These are 


rate basis. 


The new rates are as 


Per LinE AGATE .. . 
QUARTER-PAGE .. . 
TS a 
FULL-PAGE (black and white) . 
SECOND COVER (2 colors) 
THIRD COVER (2 colors) 
CoLor PAGE (2 colors) 
Back COVER (2 colors) 
CoLor PAGE (4 colors) 
CENTER SPREAD (2 colors) . 
CENTER SPREAD (4 colors) 








OLLIER’S announces a new 
effective with the March 6, 


1,150,000 net paid circulation — 
200,000 more than the present 


- 11,500.00 
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rtising rates 


based on 


follows: 


$ 5.50 

875.00 
1,750.00 
3,500.00 
4,000.00 
4,000.00 
4,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,750.00 
8,000.00 
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Guaranteed orders at the ola rate 
will be accepted up to and includ- 
ing February 6, 1926—the closing 
date of the March 6, 1926 issue. 
Such orders will cover space up 
to and including the last issue of 
February, 1927. 













All orders received after Febr’y 6, 
1926 will be contingent on the new 
schedule. 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


in more than 1,150,000 homes 
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IT’S REAL! 


Is the way one enthusiastic advertiser, who for two years 
has been a constant advertiser in MOTOR LIFE, ex- 
pressed himself when the 


MOTORIST CLASS GROUP 


(of which Motor Life is now a unit) 


-s ww eT O;€ 


Pe a 


was explained to him. 


HERE’S THE REASON 


With one order, one single piece of copy or (single plate) 
your advertisement will appear in 14 highl) specialized 
automobile club publications, each one functioning as a unit 
in its respective locality. Each publication in the group is 
a real publication. Four color process covers. Edited and 
printed with care. 


Forms for all January issues close on December 1st. Pres- 
ent rates are based on a rising certified circulation (as new 
publications are added) and you will be the gainer if ‘you 
make your reservations now. 


2 


CLASS GROUP PUBLICATIONS 


(Incorporated) 
Executive and Publication Offices 


208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York Office, 25 West 45th St., Telephone Bryant 4297 
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Missionary Men Are Not Always 
Needed 





Kleinert Finds a Way of Building Up Jobber’s Customers without 
Sending out Missionary Men 


HE I. B. Kleinert Rubber 
1 Gowen sales force is in 
contact with big retailers of 
notions. Its jobbers are in con- 
tact with small ones. 

Among these smaller retailers of 
notions there are many who could 
probably be built up into larger 
ones. But that was the jobber’s 
field, and the idea of sending 
Kleinert missionary men into the 
wholesale distributor’s territory 
did not strike the company as 
right. 

How could the company get 
contact with these small merchants 
without sending out missionary 
men and without interfering with 
the jobber? 

That was the problem. Here is 
Kleinert’s solution. 

“When we decided that we could 
not send missionary men out into 
the field,” says Ralph K. Guinz- 
burg, advertising manager, “we 
quite naturally turned to advertis- 
ing. Then, after six months of 
thought and discussion, we fixed 
on direct-mail advertising. We 
decided we would write to the 
small dealer. In this way, we 
reasoned, we could reach every 
man we wanted to get in touch 
with. 

“But it wasn’t enough just to 
write to these merchants. It 
wasn’t enough just to send adver- 
tising to them. We didn’t want 
just to tell the dealers how they 
could do more business. We 
wanted to sell them something—an 
idea or merchandising plan—that 


would actually increase their 
business, increase the jobbers’ 
business and, in turn, increase 
ours.” 


This is what happened. The 
Kleinert company called on ex- 
perts in the notions field to write 
a book to be called : “How to Sell 
More Notions.” The book was 
written, passed on by a prominent 
retail notion man and advertised. 
“We took a list of about 30,000 





rated notion dealers and made 
these merchants our prospects,” 
says Mr. Guinzburg. “They were 
not men our sales staff called on. 
They were ail jobbers’ customers; 
most of them the small dealers at 
whom we were aiming. 

“Then, we began our direct- 
mail advertising to distribute the 
‘How to Sell More Notions’ book. 
We set out to tell the small re- 
tailer that if he wanted to have it, 
he could get a book which would 
show him how to increase his en- 
tire notion business. The week 
before we sent out the first piece 
of mail, we sent a copy of the book 
to all jobbers. 


THE FIRST MAILING 


“Then number one of the mail- 
ing pieces went out to 30,000 re- 
tailers of notions; dealers with 
whom Kleinert had no direct con- 
tact. It was a four-page, 814 x 11 
folder in a 6 x 9 envelope. On the 
envelope was printed in large red 
letters ‘A Counter That Counts.’ 
The first page of the folder pic- 
tured a_ well-displayed notions 
counter at which a_ half-dozen 
women were buying. Beneath the 
picture was this short message: 
‘Dear Sir:—This is number one 
of a series showing progressive 
Merchants how to make more 
money out of their Notion Depart- 
ment. Read it — and profit! 
(signed) Kleinert’s.’ 

“Inside were two pages of pic- 
tures and copy to show the sort of 
periodical advertising that Klei- 
nert’s is doing to ‘reach the 
women who buy in your town.’ 
The emphasis of this first letter 
was on periodical advertising. It 
concluded with an explanation of 
how the merchant could transform 
his department into a profitable one 
by using the ‘How to Sell More 
Notions’ book. A return postcard 
was enclosed, on the reverse side 
of which was space for the name 
and address of the merchant and 
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for the name and address of his 
jobber. We insisted that the job- 
ber’s name and address be given, 
and the folder copy also stressed 
the point of ‘ask your jobber’s 
salesman.’ 

“Three weeks later, a second 
mailing piece went out to the same 
list of 30,000 merchants. This 
time, the envelope showed a 
dealer’s hand just about to press 
down a key on the cash register. 
‘Ring The Bell!’ was written above 
the hand. The four-page folder 
this time started with the message: 
‘Dear Sir:—There’s nothing like 
a live Notion Department to keep 
the cash register bell ringing! And 
it helps the whole store. (signed) 
Kleinert’s.’ The picture below 
showed a merchant taking actual 
money after a notion sale. The 
right inside page showed -the 
Kleinert line, stressing ‘ask the 
jobber’s salesman.’ The left- 
hand page was devoted entirely to 
the book, stressing it as the first 
practical book ever written on 
notion merchandising. There was 
no charge for it. Again the ad- 
dressed postcard was enclosed. 

“After another interval of three 
weeks, we sent out a large four- 
page broadside. The envelope 
showed two footprints over which 
was written ‘Footprints to Profits.’ 
The message was slightly longer this 
time, and stressed the fact that 
every woman in the town buys 
notions and therefore is a prospect 
for a good notion counter. ‘How 
can you do it? Turn this page— 
and learn how you can turn pass- 
ing footsteps into Profit!’ Then 
the merchant found that the inside 
featured the book, with the mer- 
chandise line just indicated. 

“Number four was devoted en- 
tirely to the book, being a folder 
the size of the first and second 
pieces. The envelope read: ‘If you 
want to sell more notions—read 
this.’ Against a background of 
notions was pictured the book, 
with this message beneath: ‘Dear 
Sir :—Here’s a book worth thou- 
sands of dollars to you. It’s not 
a catalogue or an advertisement but 
a clear, practical guide to greater 
notion activity for you.’ Inside 
was nothing but the story of the 
book and what it would do. A 
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red corner, where you usually see 
a coupon to be clipped, had white 
‘writing which read: ‘Use the post- 
card or ask your jobber for a copy’ 

“Then, four weeks were allowed 
to go by, at the end of which a 
personal letter was sent to those 
merchants who had not answered 
any of the four mailing pieces, 
These letters went out under a 
personal signature. 

So much for the actual form 
that the advertising of the book 
took. What were the results? 

“By the time we were ready to 
send out number four, we already 
had distributed 5,000 books,” Mr. 
Guinzburg tells Printers’ Ink. 
“And to date we have distributed 
9,000. All of these have been sent 
out only on request and only on 
receipt of the name of the jobber 
through whom the dealer does 
business. In some cases, the job- 
ber has asked us for the book, 
and we have given as many as 200 
to one distributor. In such in- 
stances, the jobber gives us the 
name of the customer to whom he 
sends the book. We did not send 
any to dealers with whom our 
salesmen have direct contact, but 
our men did give these dealers the 
book on direct request. 

“We reached many big dealers, 
as well as the small ones at whom 
our direct-mail campaign was 
aimed, by trade-paper advertising 
which ba. ced up the mail effort. 
In one issue of several trade 
papers, we gave the book full 
play, with the result that many of 
the country’s large merchants 
wrote for copies of it. This 
showed us how highly the book 
was looked upon. Not only was it 
helpful to the little dealers, but it 
was helpful to the biggest as well.” 

What sort of a book is this that 
gained 9,000 distribution in such a 
short time? According to Mr. 
Guinzburg it was three weeks in 
the editing. 

“To make the book as little like 
Kleinert advertising as it could be 
made,” he said, “no mention was 
made of Kleinert in the text ex- 
cept to asterisk those Kleinert 
notions used in an ideal notion 
section and call attention to them 
in a footnote.” 

The book sells the idea that a 
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In 
Brooklyn 


Eighty thousand families buy more merchandise 


than 70,000 families or 60,000 families. 


Eighty thousand possible buyers of your product are 
better than 70,000 or 60,000. 


Here are the circulations of Brooklyn newspapers for 
the six month period ending October |, 1925: 


Brooklyn Times.... 80,081 
NE oe woo oo 28s eh eR Te 71,912 
OT ee 61,742 


Of these three papers, only the circulation of The 
Times is home-delivered by its own carriers. 








The Times reaches family units, rather than indi- 
vidual units. 


The families which read The Times are known to us 
by name and address. Hence in this case “‘quality”’ 
circulation is not a theory or empty claim. We prove 
where our circulation goes. 


Let The Times give your Brooklyn campaign force 
and power by contacting the better grade dealers and 


consumers. 
Member A. B. C. 


Che Brooklyn Times 


LORENZEN & THQMPSON 


National Advertising Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco Seattle 
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modern, well - managed notion 
counter is a money maker, stress- 
ing the point that if a dealer has a 
prosperous department it means 
he is attracting the right sort of 
trade. By easy stages, the dealer 
is led through several principles 
of merchandising, such as sala- 
bility of goods by reliability, time- 
liness, appropriateness and attrac- 
tiveness. Strategic location of 
counters and selection of goods 
are also discussed. Some notion 
departments, says the book, run on 
one cylinder —the bigger depart- 
ments run on four. 

Notions for the upkeep of clothes. 

Notions for the upkeep of personal 


grooming. 
Notions for the upkeep of home sew- 


ing. 
Notions for the upkeep of household 
neatness. 


By this grouping, the dealer is 
shown how he can put real pur- 
pose into the selling of all the 
notions in his department. He is 
given a list of all those items 
which come under each head, and 
then he is gradually led up, by 
sound selling arguments, to a be- 
lief that good display usually 
makes a great proportion of no- 
tion sales. 

Details of equipment for self- 
service give the merchant tested 
ways of building his counters and 
displaying stock. Practical ways 
for stockkeeping and speeding up 
sales are outlined, and he is shown 
how to run the department on a 
yearly selling policy. Advertising 
and window display pictures and 
suggested copy take up a few 
pages to get home the point that 
the department can be given a 
real, live personality as real as 
that of any other section in the 
entire store. 

Finishing up, are three articles 
on how to train the notion sales 
force, how personality builds a 
notion department and the im- 
portance of notion merchandising 
in dry goods stores. A very brief 
summary gives the seven points 
that this book aims to clear up for 
notion merchants. And the very 
last page, when the book’s work is 
done comes a few words about 
the history and quality of Kleinert 
notions. 
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Industrialists to Hear Discus- 


sion on Psychology 
A conference of industrialists will 
be held at the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce on November for the 
purpose of hearing a discussion on 
“Practical Psychology in Business,” 
The meeting is being held under the 
auspices of the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts, the Manufacturers Re 
search Association and several New 
England organizations. 
allace Donham, dean of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, will preside. 
speakers will be Dr. C. Macfie Camp- 
bell, Dr. Abrazham Myerson and Dr, 
Elton Mayo. 





Growth of Gotham Hosiery 
Sales 


The Gotham Silk Hosiery Company, 
Inc., New York, manufacturer of Gol 
Stripe hosiery, according to S. E. Sum- 
merfield, president, expects that sales 
for this year will reach 550,000 dozen, 
In 1913, two years after the business 
was organized, its sales were only 
20,000 dozen. 

Net earnings for 1921 were $827,927, 
In 1924 they totaled $1,513,804, and for 
1925, partly estimated, it is expected 
net earnings will reach $2,000,000. 





Bristol, Va.-Tenn., to Raise 
Advertising Fund 


The Bristol, Va.-Tenn., Chamber of 
Commerce will start on November 23 
to raise a fund of $25,000. An adver- 
tising campaign is being planned for 
Bristol, for which $10,000 of the fund 
will be used. The city will be adver- 
tised as a location for factories, retail 
and wholesale trade and will endeavor 
to attract tourists. 


Death of Thomas A. McCann 


Thomas A. McCann, _ vice-president 
and general manager of the Shevlin, 
Carpenter & Clarke Company, Minne- 
apolis, died recently. He formerly had 
been president of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. McCann was thirty-nine 
years of age. 








Campaign in 1926 for Montag 
Writing Papers 

A national campaign during 1926 will 
be conducted by Montag Brothers, 
Atlanta, Ga., manufacturers of boxed 
writing papers. The L. S. Goldsmith 
Company, New York advertising agency, 
will direct this campaign. 





“Success” Appoints New Eng- 


land Representatives 
Success, New York, has appointed 
Pragoff & Parent, publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, Boston, as its New England 
advertising representatives. 
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Address 


The Knit Goods Publishing Corp. 
93 Worth St., New York 


Thorough Coverage 


of RETAILERS, JOBBERS and MANUFACTURERS 
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Bow Tested Copy 


Overcame 
Competition 


—and made a new product 
the leader in its field! 


OR years a certain beauty product abso- 

lutely controlled its field. It sold at least 
three times as much as its nearest competitor 
and was heavily advertised. 


This is probably the most difficult kind of 
market to enter. It is usually much easier to 
get into one that is divided among a number 
of competitors than to overcome a leader 
which dominates its field. 


Yet, starting with only a small appropria- 
tion three years ago, a client of ours has not 
only taken this market from the former 
leader but has built a volume almost double 
that of its former big competitor. 


And while merchandising and trade work 
must be given its share of the credit—the big 
thing that has put our client over in this 
short space of time has been the copy. Our 
copy not only took the market but almost 
doubled the volume of consumption of this 
type of product. 


And one of the most unusual features of it 
all is the fact that our client made money 
right from the start. 
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This experience and others equally unusual, 
bear out what we have learned in the past 
fourteen years, namely, that the profitable 
advertising campaign owes its success largely 
to copy. 

Clients of this agency, who are selling 
through drug and department stores, usually 
know in advance what their campaigns will 
do. This is possible through a practical plan 
of testing copy before it is released to run 
nationally. By it, we are able to determine, 
at small initial cost, the actual power of an 
appeal to pay its way in sales. The results 
gained indicate to the advertiser what his 
campaign will se// from Maine to California. 





This is not 4 new or untried plan. Millions 
of dollars are right now being spent on copy 
tested this way and the results speak elo- 
quently for themselves. 


Any manufacturer who sells through drug 
or department stores should at least investi- 
gate this method of creating and testing copy 
appeals. It can literally make a difference 
in his sales of not ten or fifteen per cent—but 
fifty per cent or a hundred per cent. 


If you are interested just drop us a line. 
Address any of the offices listed below. No 
obligation to you. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, inc. 


eAdvertising 


New York: 136 West 3ist Street 
Chicago: 225 No. Michigan Blvd. St. Louis: 812 Olive Street 


Paris, FRANCE, 13 and 15 Rue Taitbout 
Lonpon, W. I. 3 Lower John Street 
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WHY 


spend money for duplication 


WHEN 


you can obtain 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 
IN 


DAYTON 


with ONE paper 
The Dayten Daily News 


R. L. Polk and Company estimate the 
number of Dayton dwellings at 38,036. 

During the six months’ period ending 
September 30th the Dayton Daily News 
maintained an average of 35,401 city 
subscribers. 

This is proof positive that the Dayton 
Daily News ALONE successfully covers 
Dayton as well as the surrounding terri- 
tory. 

The Dayton Daily News has 11,221 
more total circulation than its nearest 
competitor. 








A Member of 
The News League of Ohio 





I. A. KLEIN A. J. NORRIS HILL 


New York—Chicago San Francisco—Los Angeles 
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Address Sales Executives 





EF: T. MEREDITH, president 
of The Meredith Publications, 
Des Moines, Iowa,. will speak on, 


“The 
Outlo 


Agricultural and Business 
ok,” at the forthcoming con- 


ference of the Sales Executives’ 
Division of the American Man- 
agement Association at St. Louis. 


This 


conference will be held on 


December 3 and 4, in co-operation 
with the St. Louis Sales Managers’ 
Bureau. 

“Organizing Salesmen’s Time” 
will be discussed by C. K. Wood- 
bridge, president of the Dictaphone 


Sales Corporation; C. J. Stillwell, 
sales manager, Warner & Swasey 
Company; C. A. Steffy, general 
sales manager, National Cash 
Register Company, and Clement 
Ehret, general sales manager, 
International Business Machines 
Company. 

A group composed of R. R. 


Deupree, general sales manager, 


Procter 
A. Harlan, 


& Gamble 
sales 


Company ; 
manager, 


Frigidaire Division of the Delco 


Light 


Company, and Martin Wolf, 


sales manager, Bussman Manufac- 
turing Company, will speak on 
“Introducing a New Product.” 
“Fixing the Salesman’s Task,” 
will be the subject of talks by 


H. G. K 


pany ; 


enagy, Armour and Com- 
L. V. Britt, Burroughs 


Adding Machine Company, and 
c 


several other speakers. 


W. 


Dunlop, vice-president, the Amer- 


ican 


Multigraph Company, will 


give his ideas on “Branch Office 


Management.” 


This topic will 


also be covered by F. M. Payne, 
vice-president, the White Sewing 
Machine Company, and L. D. H. 


Weld, 


head of the research de- 


partment, Swift and Company. 
The program has been arranged 
by the following committee: R. B. 


Flershem, 


vice-president, the 


American Radiator Co., chairman; 


H. G. K 


enagy ; Harry rT. Bussman, 


vice-president, Bussman Manufac- 


turing Co.; R 


C. Hay, manager 


sales training, American Radiator 
Co., and Scott R. DeKins, secretary, 


St. "Louis Sales Managers’ Bureau. 
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For 
Real Estate 
Advertising 


There is nothing 
like the big Satur- 
day edition of the 


Boston 
Evening 
Cranscript 


A Boston Institution 
Established 1830 


National Advertising 
Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Boston NewYork Chicago 
R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 























What 27,080 Druggists Had to Say 
about Price Cutting 


This Number Replied to a Questionnaire on the Subject Sent Out by 
the J. W. Kobi Company 


HE drug trade is in an ex- 

ceedingly poor condition. Job- 
bers and dealers are both in a 
complaining mood. And they have 
good grounds for complaint. Many 
jobbers are making little or no 
“profit. Ditto for the dealers. Price 
cutting is at the bottom of it all. 
A painstaking analysis of the 
situation was presented in a series 
of two Printers’ INK articles en- 
titled: “Frenzied Merchandising,” 
which appeared in the issues of 
July 30 and August 6, 1925. 

In these articles it was pointed 
out that both wholesale and retail 
distributors are beginning to realize 
that price cutting is the cause of 
most of the troubles they must 
contend with. This statement was 
based on two facts: The whole- 
salers are trying to eliminate the 
extra 10 per cent discount which 
they give to dealers; the dealers 
in New York have combined under 
the name of the New York 
Pharmaceutical Conference which 
has as its principal object, at the 
present moment, the elimination of 
price cutting. 

Additional evidence which in- 
dicates beyond doubt that drug re- 
tailers are lining up against price 
cutting was recently obtained by 
the J. W. Kobi Company, Seattle, 
Wash., manufacturer of Golden 
Glint shampoo. This concern 
wrote to 52,500 druggists all over 
the country, enclosing a card which 
the druggists were to fill out ex- 
plaining their views on price cut- 
ting. Of this number, replies were 
received from 27,080—a return of 
better than 50 per cent. 

Out of this total, 24,132 ex- 
pressed themselves as unqualifiedly 
opposed to price cutting. An ad- 
ditional 2,519 expressed opposition 
to price cutting except during sales 
of limited duration. Only 268 
favored price cutting unqualifiedly 
and 161 were uncertain as to their 
views on the subject. 

This is what D. W. Gove, sales 


manager of the Kobi company, has 
to say concerning these question- 
naires : 

“The canvass occupied ten 
months’ time of our sales corre- 
spondence force. The total num- 
ber of letters written was 226,000 
and the complete cost of the effort, 
to date, is $38,000. 

“Our letters of inquiry were 
carefully worded so as to avoid 
suggesting a reply. For this reason, 
we believe that the proportion of 
those opposed to price cutting 
among those who did not reply 
would be approximately the same 
as among those who did. The 
conclusion, obviously, is that an 
overwhelming majority of the re- 
tail druggists oppose price cutting 
in any form and the general tenor 
of the thousands of replies we re- 
ceived, indicates that the feeling 
against the practice runs high. An 
interesting feature is that a large 
proportion of the druggists state 
that the public, as well as the dis- 
tributors, both wholesale and re- 
tail, is injured. That unusual 
interest in the subject exists is 
proved by the fact that at least 
20 per cent of the druggists whe 
replied could not find space enough 
on the cards we provided to ex- 
press their sentiments. Many 
letters were received which varied 
in length from one to eight pages.” 

One may well wonder, in view 
of the fact that practically 90 per 
cent of the retail druggists are 
opposed to price cutting, why these 
same druggists are such notorious 
price cutters. No doubt, the drug- 
gists would make answer to the 
effect that their hands are forced; 
that the chain stores with their 
price-cutting tactics make it im- 
perative for the independents to 
follow suit. That seems to be an 
entirely logical reply until one 
visits a number of chain-store 
owners and finds that they dep- 
recate price cutting and that they 
claim they would not be cutting 
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How the Advertising Manager of a 
Great Department Store Chooses Paper 


\ 





AMOUS for his direct mail campaigns is this ad- 
vertising manager. Highly productive are his folders 
and booklets. When I saw the 4-Group Chart on 

his desk, I wondered if he just left it there as a decora- 
tion or if he really used it. Sure enough, he was working 
out a booklet right then — and the 4-Group Chart was 
helping him select the paper. 











ites" aie | WHICH PAPER? 


Prim Size 6x9 The Strathmore 4-Group Plan 
Tells 


Bo. of pages 16 (self 
cover) Coins G boone _— ‘bones 





Pownce 





| FOR EVERYDAY PRINTING * 





Composition Bend end 
machine 





Engravings Line plates 


colors. 


2 
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4 
AATHMORE CXPALSSIVE PAPERS 


AE PART OF THE PICTURE 
y s SS” | 


The booklet was for a furniture f# Heconsulted the Everyday 
sale—a run of 100,000. He had 4 Group of his 4-Group rt. 
to print it on fine paper to win First he thought he would use 
a reading. His appropriation Bay Path Cover lightweight, but 
was limited so that he couldn’t Jf he switched to Bay Path Book 
use a very expensive stock, because of the laid mark. 















He then turned to the Strathmore Handbook, noticed the sheet size of Bay Path 
Book and decided to make his booklet 6%” x9¥%” saving thedeckle. He changed 
the binding to trimmed head only with deckle edge on one side. 

Simple, isn’t it, to select the right paper if you use the 4~-Group Chart and the 
Strathmore Handbook. Have you your Chart and Handbook? Do you use 
them? Extra copies of the Chart will go out by return mail if you send Strath- 
more the coupon today. 








1 STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, Mrrrineacug, Mass. 


Na me 


Please send the 4-Group Plan Card in the following sizes : — 
Desk Size 1] File Size TF] Also send the Handbook [_] 








{ Address 
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prices to nearly the extent they do 
were it not for the reckless way 
in which independents slash prices. 

This much is certain: price cut- 
ting is not, basically, a cause—it 
is an effect. The drug trade is 
badly upset by price cutting be- 
cause of other merchandising prac- 
tices which are inherently faulty 
and which encourage wholesalers 
and retailers to reduce prices. So 
long as_ these merchandising 
practices are indulged in, neither 
resolutions nor good intentions 
will avail much in eliminating cut- 
price methods. 


MacRae’s and Hendricks 


Directories Merged 
““MacRae’s Blue Book,” Chicago, has 
absorbed “Hendricks Commercial Reg- 
ister.” These two publications will be 
consolidated under the title of “Mac- 
Rae’s Blue Book Consolidated with 

Hendricks Commercial Register.” 


Joins St. Louis “Post-Dispatch” 


V. J. Tice, who until recently was 
on The Adamars Company, St. Louis 
advertising agency, has joined the na- 
tional advertising sales staff of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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Bernard Hanks Heads Texas 
Daily Press League 


Bernard Hanks, general manager of 
the Abilene Reporter, was named chair- 
man of the Texas Daily Press League 
at its quarterly session which was held 
at Dallas on October 27. 

Other officers elected were: A. G, 
Mayse, Sherman Democrat, first vice- 
president; C. W. Wilson, Mineral Wells 
Index, second vice-president, and E. W, 


Baterman, Marshall News, secretary- 
treasurer. 
S. W. Papert, is resident manager 


of the advertising bureau, 
quarters at Dallas. 


with head- 





“National Hotel Review” 


Appointment 

The Gehring Publishing Company, 
New York, has appointed W. L. San. 
dusky as ‘advertising representative of 
the National Hotel Review. Mr. San- 
dusky had been advertising manager of 
The American Restaurant, Chicago, for 
the last several years and formerly was 
with the Hotel Bulletin. 





Appraise Estate of John C. 
Freund 


John C. Freund, who was_ publisher 
of Musical America, New York, for 
many years, and who died on — 30, 
1924, left an estate that has been ap- 
praised at $292,036. 
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Art-Metal Desk Calendars For Your Hundred “Best” 
Customers—An Expression Of Good-Will That Wins 
Favor For Your Product. Your Message Reproduced 
On A Grammes Calendar Will Have A Long And 
How Many Would You Need? 


Grammes {fons 


318 Union St., Allentown, Pa. 


Year f New York Office—Fisk Building 
Also Mfrs. Metal Stampings, Name Plates, Display Devices, Trimmings, Etc. 
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The Astonishing | J 


First Issue—October 11, 1925: . 


25,000 circulation 

‘303,674 lines advertising 

232 pages 

Annual contracts from over 200 advertisers 
‘Hoe press, 48 page 


Battery of 15 latest model Mergenthaler linotypes, 
the largest individual order ever placed in the 
~ South 


United Press, United News national and interna- 
tional services 


State-wide staff of trained reporters 


The very best Tampa news-gathering organization 
ever assembled 


A business personnel of experienced and successful 
Tampa newspaper men 


More than adequate capital 


And the certain goodwill of Tampa businesses and 
citizens. 





The Tampa Telegraph 
Published Every Morning 
Line Rates 6c Daily, 7c Sunday 


TAMPA, FLORIDA — 


= 
ee 


| 
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Tampa Toleeratih. 
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—Such was the debut of The Tampa Telegraph. 


Subsequent issues looking like a mature met- 
ropolitan newspaper and with a daily circulation 
over 20,000, provide convincing evidence of 
sustained local acceptance and assured success. 


The terse reason is— 


Florida 


Facts of Florida’s prosperity are well known. 


That is why The Tampa Telegraph is exceptional 
and why national advertisers are justified in 
buying space immediately. 


Get in touch with the publisher or his repre- 
sentatives and secure details of Tampa’s business 
activity and hard-to-believe, but nevertheless 
true, growth. 


Find out more about this new Tampa Telegraph 
which is published every morning. Investigate 
the owners and management. The more you 
investigate the more you will be convinced of 
Tampa’s and the Telegraph’s business solidity. 


A. B. C. membership to be applied for. 


National advertising line rates 6 cents daily, 7 
cents Sunday. 


Representatives 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Established 1888 
Offices : 


New York tiie Detroit KansasCity Atlanta San Francisco 
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Electrical 
Goods 


A monthly publication whose market today 
constitutes the largest single retail outlet for 
electrical appliances and radio. 





Its readers are in the two most stable and 
established fields of retail merchandising — 
the hardware and department store. 


ELECTRICAL GOODS is the only business 
publication whose editorial contents are de- 
voted exclusively to the sale of electrical 
appliances and radio, giving a coverage of the 
hardware and department store fields. 








ELECTRICAL GOODS is published as a section of both HARDWARE 
AGE and DRY GOODS ECONOMIST and mailed in the same wrapper 
with each of these publications—the first issue of each month. 


ELECTRICAL GOODS 


239 West 39th Street 
New York City 
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Telling the People Their Business 





The Los Angeles Bureau of Power and Light Runs a Novel Municipal 
Campaign 


By Thomas J. Mercer 


i~ city-owned Bureau of 
Power and Light of Los 
Angeles has had to look ahead. 
Since 1917, it has been faced al- 
ternately with the problem of find- 
ing more customers for its power, 
and more power for its custom- 
ers. And being city 
owned, when the lat- 
ter situation arises, it 
must go to the people 
for authorization of 
capital extensions 
through bond issues. 
Consequently, upon 
the bureau devolves 
the responsibility, not 
only of finding sources 
of power, but of keep- 
ing the people of Los 
Angeles, the stock- 
holders in the enter- 
prise, informed as to 
achievements, purposes 
and plans, so that 
they may vote in- 
telligently. : 
It is in the func- 


| 
| 


To understand more clearly 
how advertising enters into a plan 
for municipal power development, 
it is necessary to go back a little 
into the history of the water de- 
partment of Los Angeles. Twenty- 
odd years ago the city authorized 
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tioning of its latter 
responsibility that the 
reason is to be found 
for the series of thir- 
teen advertisements of 
the bureau which ran 
during the summer in 
all the Los Angeles 
papers. These adver- 
tisements, all appear- 
ing over the name of t 

the bureau and of the Department 
of Water and Power, of which it 
is a division, reviewed briefly the 
achievements of the bureau, laid 
stress upon its responsibilities and 
led up to the introduction of the 
latest prospective development, the 
Boulder Canyon Dam in the Col- 
orado River. This prospective 
source of power and water and 
its significance to Los Angeles as 
well as other communities and 
sections of the Southwest are now 
being covered in a second series 
of eight advertisements. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM WHICH HAS SOME 


INTERESTING OBJECTS 


the acquisition of water rights in 
the valley of the Owens River, 250 
miles away in the high Sierras, 
and the building of an aqueduct 
across the Mojave desert and a 
couple of ranges of mountains to 
Los Angeles. 

In the building of the aqueduct, 
capabilities of generating hydro- 
electric energy from the fall of 
the water were so obvious that 
power development was a logical 
step, and Los Angeles became a 
competitor with the privately 
owned corporations serving its 
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the fourteen Southern 
States, splendid trans- 
portation fecilities and 
numerous other advan- 
tages make Chattanooga 
an ideal headquarters 
for concerns desiring to 
sell and serve the 
South most efficiently. 
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Write today for infor- 
mation about Chatta- 
nooga’s advantages a8 
applied to your par- 
ticular business. 









Chattanooga 
Chattanooga Clearing 
House Ass’n, 
840 James Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

















Visit 

Chattanooga 
See the many famous 
Scenic and Historic 
points of interest in 
and about the “Scenic 
Center of the South.” 
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people with electricity. In 1916 
and 1917, the population had in- 
creased and the problems of find- 
ing employment for it were so 
numerous that there was much 
agitation for industrial develop- 
ment. 

The municipal government be- 
came interested in this program 
to the extent of analyzing its pos- 
sible resources of hydro-electric 
development to be marketed at a 
price attractive to prospective in- 
dustries, and the functions of the 
bureau were enlarged to take in 
the problem of finding more cus- 
tomers for the full load that could 
be developed. At the time the 
bureau began functioning on this 
larger basis, it had 2,500 custom- 
ers using but a fraction of the 
developed 44,000 horse power. By 
consistent advertising, by enlisting 
the support and help of local 
commercial organizations in locat- 
ing new industries, and later by 
taking over the equipment and 
business of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company, in and 
for the city of Los Angeles, the 
bureau has now developed its list 
of customers for power and light 
to 218,000 with a motor-connected 
load of 235,000 horse power for 
power consumers alone. This 
does not include the electric rail- 
ways. 

The success of the industrial 
program brought a problem of a 
better distributing system and the 
bureau went to the people last 
year with a proposal to issue $21,- 
000,000 of bonds for a three-year 
program of extension of its sys- 
tem of local distribution. Much 
dust was thrown during the cam- 
paign, several issues became in- 
volved, and the proposal failed by 
a narrow margin of the two-thirds 
required. A revised budget, call- 
ing for $16,000,000, was carried a 
few months later and provided 
capital for the carrying through 
of a program which, with surplus, 
will see the city through on its 
three-year industrial plan. 

All of this enters into the plan 
reflected in the advertising re- 
recently run and now being run 
by the bureau. The bureau is 
looking ahead to the Boulder 
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OR 45 years Richards-Wilcox Manufac- 

turing Company of Aurora, Illinois, has 
been building “A hanger for any door that 
slides” —from small cabinet doors to huge in- 
dustrial doors weighing more than a ton each; 
and a variety of heavy hardware products, 
including great overhead conveying systems. 
Architects, builders, engineers and executives 
know the name well. 

During their long experience, the main goal 
has been to make the Richards-Wilcox name 
stand for the utmost in fine quality, master 
workmanship, economy and satisfaction. 

It’s a fine purpose. We, as their advertising 
agency, are helping them express it. 


Williams & Cu 
Whose business is the Study and 
execution of good advertising 
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Canyon Dam as its next source 
of power, and through its adver- 
tising is endeavoring to make clear 
to the people of Los Angeles the 
necessity of that undertaking, 
which will call for the outlay of 
a considerable sum for the city’s 
share in the development of power 
plants and lines for whatever allo- 
cation is made to Los Angeles 
should the enabling act be passed 
by Congress. Inasmuch as there 
are also various sectional interests 
involved, the bureau’s advertising 
is also aimed to clarify the atmos- 
phere in that respect by outlining 
clearly that Los Angeles seeks no 
gift, no exclusive rights, no lion’s 
share of the proposed Boulder 
Canyon development. 

A typical advertisement is cap- 
tioned: “Taming the Giant of the 
Southwest.” It reads: 


The primary motive behind the Boul- 
der Dam project is the removing of a 
flood menace which each flood season 
threatens to devastate the land through 
which the Colorado River passes. Plans 
for Boulder Canyon Dam originated in 
Congress in answer to an appeal from 
frantic people to save their land prop- 
“Fy and lives from destruction. 

n 1922, 45,000 acres of highly de- 
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veloped land in Palos Verdes Valley 
were entirely submerged for 90 days, 
An even greater danger confronts rich, 
fertile Imperial Valley. Lying below 
sea level, this district once inundated, 
will remain an inland lake until the sun, 
by evaporation of centuries, uncovers 
the land. 60,000 people, $100,000,000 
worth of property and an annual crop 
value of over $60,000,000, will be per. 
manently protected by Boulder Dam. 

Los Angeles too will profit greatl 
bv this Federal project. Terrific gro 
and expansion has outdistanced our 
power and water resources. An ade. 
quate supply of water and cheap, de- 
pendable power has been, and always 
will be, the determining factor in our 
prosperity. Boulder Canyon Dam, #f 
built to full height proposed, will for- 
ever meet Los Angeles’ water and 
power needs. 

Boulder Canyon water and power is 
logical. It is more easily accessible 
than our present sources. It is the 
only remaining source for a future sup- 
ply. Los Angeles’ share of Boulder 
Canyon Dam power will mot cost tax- 
payers one penny. Revenues will de 
fray all charges as well as protect the 
present low rates for municipal power 
now offered by the Bureau of boom 
and Light. 


Back of the series, and running 
through its copy consistently, is 
the policy that has actuated the 
engineers of the department for 
several years, which is to obtain, 

(Continued on page 177) 

















MORE POWER TO YOUR ADVERTISING 
+ «we 2+ and less_waste/ 


| Spsetebed WAYS to check forty 
wastes that commonly occur in 
advertising have been charted in 
our book “Waste Places” —sent 
upon request to any advertiser who 
is genuinely interested. 





Doyle. Kitchen & McCormick. Inc. 


2 WEST 45* STREET NEW YORK. 
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i Are you 
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= dvertising bore? 
de- 

a an advertising bore: 
‘ur 

fe 7 

and Frankly now, you have been bored by an 

- is advertisement,or a whole series of adver- 

= tisements, haven’t you?...Sometimes it 

up is a good copy stunt done too often the 

as same old way...Often it is a happy ar- 
e- > 
the rangement or set-up ‘“‘done to death,” 
o because the first advertisement looked 

so good... Not that we advocate the 

ang ““something new and different”’ in place 
‘d of the “‘tried and proven’”’ advertising 
or message... We merely suggest that each 
n, effort of acampaign show some individu- 


ality in its typographic personality...We 
all want our children to have certain 
family traitsand characteristics—the good 
points—but we don’t want every nose to 
be the same...Variety is easily obtained 
in an advertising campaign without losing 
family characteristics by putting a little 
extra study and effort in the typography. 
We enjoy having the typographic detail 
of an entire campaign placed in our care. 





WIENES TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


INCORPORATED 
203 West Fortieth Street, New York 
Telephone Longacre 7034 
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O avoid promiscuous reprinting from 
College publications, with the attending 
embarrassment and belittling of our own 


publication, we announce that OllejeHumor 


has entered into written contracts with the 


publications here listed, granting to us eg- 
clusive reprint rights. We shall extend the 
privilege of reprint at our discretion, and pub- 
lishers desiring this right must have our 
written permission. This important step has 
been taken to prevent otherwise unavoidable 
duplication of material and to maintain the 
prestige of college publications. This we are 
under obligation to protect, as well as that of 
@ilejcHumor. for the privilege extended to us. 
We pay these college magazines for exclusive 
reprint rights and advertise in the publications 
listed. 


OCTOBER 21, 1925 


PUBLISHER 
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The Best Comedy in Anal 


For newspaper reproduction (half page released weekly); 
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Aggievator, Okla. Agr. & Mech. Col. 
Allegheny Alligator, Allegheny Col. 
Annapolis Log, U. S. Naval Academy 
Beanpot, Boston University 
Bison, Bufialo University 
Black & Blue Jay, John Hopkins U. 
Bowdoin Bear Skin, Bowdoin College 
Brown Bull, Kansas Agr. College 
Brown Jug, Brown University 
Bucknell Belle Hop, Bucknell U. 
c.C.N. Y. Mercury, City Col. of N.Y. 
California Pelican, University of Cal. 
Cannon Bawl, Gettysburg College 
Carolina Buccaneer, U. of N.C. 
Centre Colonel, Centre College 
Chicago Phoenix, U. of Chicago 
Colgate Banter, Colgate University 
Colorado Dodo, U. of Colorado 
Columbia Jester. Columbia U. 
Cornell Widow, Cornell University 
Dartmouth Jack o'’Lantern, Dart- 
mouth College 
Cougar’s Paw, Washington StateCol. 
Denison Flamingo, Denison U. 
Desert Wolf, University of Nevada 
Denver Parrakeet, U. of Denver 
Drexerd, Drexel Institute 
Ga. Tech. Yellow Jacket, Georgia 
School of Tech. 
Georgia Cracker, U. of Georgia 
Goblin, Nat'l Publication, Canada 
Green Gander, Iowa State U. 
Green Onion, Michigan Agr. College 
Grinnell Malteaser, Grinnell College 
Hamilton Royal Gaboon, Ham. U. 
Hogan's Alley, Miami University 
Illinois Siren, University of Illinois 
lowa Frivol, University of lowa 
Kentucky Satyr, U. of Kentucky 
Lafayette Lyre, Lafayette College 
iehigh Burr, Lehigh College 
Mainiac, University of Maine 
Michigan Gargoyle, U. of Mich. 
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Middlebury Blue Baboon, Middle- 
bury College 
Minnesota Ski-U-Mah, U. of Minn. 
Missouri Outlaw, U. of Missouri 
Mountain Goat, U. of the South 
N. Y. Medley, New York University 
Nebraska Awgwan, U. of Nebraska 
Notre Dame Juggler, Notre Dame U. 
Ohio Wesleyan Mirror, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University 
Oklahoma Whirlwind, U. of Okla. 
Oregon Orange Owl, Ore. Agr. Col. 
Panther, University of Pittsburgh 
Penn. State Froth, Penn. State Col. 
Pennsylvania Punch Bowl, U. of Pa. 
Pup, Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst. 
Purple Pel, Louisiana State U. 
Rammer-Jammer, U. of Alabama 
Red Cat, Western Reserve University 
Rice Owl, Rice Institute 
Rutgers Chanticleer, Rutgers Col. 
Sagehen, Pomona College 
Scarlet Saint, St. Lawrence U. 
Scream, University of Mississippi 
Texas Ranger, University of Texas 
Stevens Stone Mill, Stevens Tech. S. 
Shadows, Creighton University 
U. of Wash. Columns, U. of Wash. 
Utah Humbug, University of Utah 
Vv. M. I. Sniper, Virginia Mil. Inst. 
Vanderbilt Masquerader, Vander- 
bilt University 
Vassar Vagabond, Vassar College 
Virginia Reel, University of Virginia 
W. Va. Moonshine, U: of W. Virginia 
Wabash Caveman, Wabash College 
Washington Dirge, Washington U. 
West Point Pointer, U. S. Military 
Academy 
White Mule, Colby University 
Whitman Blue Moon, Whitman Col. 
Witt, Wittenberg College 
Yellow Crab, De Pauw University 
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Ain entering wedge 
to new business 























Let the postman introduce you to your 
prospect—by a unique direct mail piece 
that actually commands attention. 


Layout your circulars or broadsides 
with some of the out-of-the-ordinary 
CLEVELAND folds, in order to achieve 


that uniqueness and attractiveness. 


There are 156 of these distinctive 
CLEVELAND folds that no other folding 


machine can make. 


If your printer hasaCLEVELAND folder 
(ask him) he can suggest many unusual 
folds, besides giving you speedy and accu- 
rate folding on all of your work. 


‘THE CLEVELAND FOLDING MACHINE CO. 


General Office’ and Factory: 1929 East 61st St., CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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and hold control, of blocks of 
hydro-electric power for the peo- 
ple of Los Angeles. The primary 
purpose of the bureau in reiterat- 
ing that policy now, along with a 
review of its achievements, in 
connection with the portrayal of 
the possible benefits to be derived 
from the building of a 600-foot 
dam at Boulder Canyon in the 
Colorado River, is to sell the 
people of Los Angeles on the 
necessity and advantage of their 
participation in it. 

Supplementing the newspaper 
campaign, the bureau fosters. the 
distribution of considerable lit- 
erature regarding the Boulder 
Canyon Dam and its various rami- 
fications of interest. 


INDEPENDENT IN OPERATION 


Although municipally owned, 
the Department of Water and 
Power of Los Angeles functions 
under the city charter much the 
same as an independent business. 
Under the general supervision of 
its directing board it carries on 
its business about as an ordinary 
corporation would do under the 
regulations and restrictions of its 
charter. While capital extensions 
and the purposes for which they 
are required must be submitted 
to the people for approval, the 
run of expenses in the every-day 
conduct of business is altogether 
a matter of departmental judg- 
ment. In this respect, it is of 
interest to note that the appropria- 
tion for the advertising is a matter 
of ordinary expense out of re- 
ceipts, just as it would be in any 
corporation whose board or gov- 
erning committee might be called 
upon to approve a plan and au- 
thorize an appropriation for ad- 
vertising. 

It is also of interest to note that 
in the advertising there is no ten- 
dency toward play upon the theo- 
retical or political sides of muni- 
cipal ownership. Nor does ‘one 
find any of that form of propa- 
ganda in the department. The 
ownership and distribution of 
water and power are looked upon 
as a straight business proposition, 
to be administered as such and at 
a profit as a going concern. 
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OVERHEARD IN 
TOKYO, JAPAN! 


33 


“In a restaurant 


here to-day I 
heard an English- 
man tell two 
Americans that 
he would rather 
miss his lunch 
oncea week than 


his “PUNCH’” 


(From a 1 w Advertiser in 
“PUNCH,” now travelling in 
Japan. His firm have already 
booked their space for next year !) 


%t 
@, Let “PUNCH” carry 


your advertising round 
the World, but remember 
that advance booking is 
always essential. All space 
until Christmas this year 
has long since been sold. 
Bookings for 1926 are now 
being arranged. 


33 





MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 
80, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4, ENG. 
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To 


Advertisers 
anda 


their Agents 


RAUNWORTH & COM- 

PANY offer a full un- 
derstanding of the selling 
task of the printed word. 
Even the best designed piece 
of direct adv ertising is 
worthless unless it is pfinted 
to do its share toward selling 
for you at a profit. 


Our experience goes back 
over half a century—and 
some of our present clients * 
have been with us all that 
time! Here indeed is a strik- 
ing testimonial to quality 


workmanship and_ quality 
service. 

When you employ Braun- 
worth, you pay moderate 


prices for fine printing and 
nothing else. There are no 
overhead charges for main- 
taining elaborate “creative 
departments.” We faithfully 
execute the ideas of your 
copy ‘writers, your artists, 
your sales department. 


Braunworth & Company 
produce Printing tnat Sells! 


You will find our house- 
organ “Printed Selling” 
profitable reading. Write 
for your copy. 
BraunwortH & Co., Inc. 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone Stagg 6300 





* Names on request. 
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Boston Produces the 
Goods 





Boston, Mass., October 23, 1925 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Where, in this neck of the woods, 
— one find a complete file of Printers’ 
NK? 

It does seem strange that this in. 
tellectual hub of the universe does not 
possess a complete file of the best busi- 
ness publication known to civilization 
—not even at Boston’s almost-complete 
library. 

As the Pilgrims trek to Mecca, so 
do.I go occasionally to New York. My 
standard excuse for going is to set my 
watch. The Clocks are all slow in 
Boston. Maybe now I can find a real 
reason for visiting your city of bright 
lights and Bright’s disease. Certainly 
an advertising man cannot be successful 
without having at hand the recorded 
experiences to be found in a file of 
Printers’ INK. 

Do you know where I can find such 
a file in Boston? 

More power to you. 


HIS cry from the lost Pilgrim 

shall not go unanswered. 
While we shall always be glad to 
welcome so jovial a booster to our 
midst, we shall, in the interest of 
fact and fair play, have to spoil 
his new reason for a trip to our 
city. There are several places in 
Boston which contain bound vol- 


umes of Printers’ INK. For ex- 
ample: 
The Alpine Press, 289 Congress 
Street. 


H. B. Humphrey Company, 581 
Boylston St., Copley Square. 
The C. Brewer Smith Advertis- 
ing Agency, 27 School Street. 


The Kenyon Co. Inc. 131 
Clarendon Street. : 
The Julius Mathews Special 


Agency, 1 Beacon Street. 

Franklin P. Shumway Co., 453 

Washington Street. 

Several of these companies have 
bound volumes for the last nine 
years, during which time most of 
the recorded experiences required 
by our friend may be found. 

In addition to these, the Boston 
Public Library and the Business 
Administration Library of Boston 
University have subscribed to 
Printers’ Inx for five and four 
years respectively. 

It may be well to point out to 
these library subscribers that 
bound volumes, so earnestly de- 
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sired by at least one of their fel- 
low townsmen, may be had at 
our office for the price of $2 
per volume, each volume con- 
taining copies for three months or 
one-quarter of a year. Bound 
volumes for the whole year cost 
$8 for Printers’ INK Weekly and 
$6 for Printers’ INK MoNTHLY. 
Our alert circulation department 
handles orders for bound volumes 
quickly, sometimes shipping them 
in twenty-four hours. In the 
meantime and until the library cor- 
rects this oversight we hope that 
the Pilgrim may discover what he 
needs among the bound volumes 
of one of our subscribers listed 
above.-—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





J. A. Denholm Joins John M. 
Hart Company 


John A. Denholm, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager of the Wick- 
wire-Spencer Steel Corporation, New 
York, has joined the sales staff of the 
John M. art Company, Chicago, as 
Eastern representative. 
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Northwest Agricultural Con- 
ference to Be Held 


There will be an agricultural con. 
ference of chambers and associations of 
commerce of the Northwest at St, 
Paul, Minn., on November 13 and 14, 
The conference, which will be held 
under the auspices of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, will give con- 
sideration to practical methods of 
bringing into common focus the in- 
terests of agriculture and other indus 
tries in the North Central and. Wes 
tern sections of the country. 

Representatives of commercial organi- 
zations and farm interests of Minnesota, 
Montana, North and South Dakota, 
Wisconsin and Northern Michigan will 
discuss marketing, farm credits and 
other trade area agricultural problems. 


S. R. Palmer Joins John 
H. Dunham Company 


S. R. Palmer, formerly with the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, Inc.. at 
Chicago, has joined the staff of the John 
H. Dunham Company, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, as a space buyer. 





The report of the Packard Motor Car 
Company, Detroit, for the year ended 
August 31, shows net profits, after 
charges, of $12,191,081 and compares 
with $4,805,174 the previous year. 











An Advertising Sign 


Fine AsA Colo 


ICTURE a permanent enamel sign, 

reproducing your product in full art 
colors — brilliant, beautiful — that is the 
new Nesco Art Color Porcelain Enamel 
Sign. By a recently imported European 
process, Nesco is producing the most 
intricate designs and delicate colorings 
in porcelain enamel iron signs. Signs 
that last, and colcr that lasts—for ten 
years or more. Nothing else like them. 


Investigate today. Write for information 
or send color sketch of your sign or 
product for estimate. No obligation. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING AND 
STAMPING CO., Inc., Sign Division 
New York City 


413 Fifth Avenue 


age 
































Signs of Character 
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HE Oregon Journal shows a gain of 10,614 

column inches in local display advertising 

for the first six months of 1925 as compared 
with the same period of 1924. 


This gain represented in agate lines amounts to 
148,596. 


It is the equivalent of 66 full pages. 


Advertise with the shrewdest advertisers. Adver- 
tise in the Oregon Journal. 








BENJAMIN & KENTNOR COMPANY, Special Representatives 
New York Chicago 
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The American 


School Board Journal — 


Opens 1926 School Building Program 


The January issue of the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
JOURNAL is the ANNUAL BUILDING NUMBER. School 
officials and schoolhouse architects turn to this 
issue each year as the authoritative source of infor- 
mation on the progress of school architecture, con- 
struction and equipment. 


School Bond Sales this year forecast 1926 as another 
big school building year. And the 1926 BUILDING 
NUMBER marks the opening of the school building 
program. Single copies $1.00. 

Advertising in this issue will exert a powerful influence in 


the specifications for materials, equipment and supplies 
used in new school building construction during 1926. 


Final Closing Date December 15th 


Write for detailed information and market analysis 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Established 1891 


Home Office: 2539 Montgomery Building, Milwaukee 
Eastern Office: - - - 30Church Street, New York 
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Government Reports That Trade 
Associations May Publish 


A Partial List of Important Reports Which Await Publication 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


i Soom proposition to allow rep- 
resentative commercial organi- 
zations to publish official reports 
marks a radical change in the Gov- 
ernment’s publication policy. The 
importance of the plan, under ex- 
isting conditions, is unquestion- 
able. Without the co-operation of 
trade associations, many valuable 
reports of investigations made by 
the Department of Commerce 
must remain unpublished or their 
printing and circulation be long 
delayed or indefinitely. postponed. 
The plan offers the recognized as- 
sociations of all industries, not 
only the closer contact with the 
Government’s sources of informa- 
tion, but also the opportunity to 
furnish their members with valu- 
able and timely information. 

An interview with J. . Walter 
Drake, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, which was published 
in the October 22 issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK, on page 150, outlined 
the proposition and some of its 
conditions. 

Since that article was written, 
an investigation carried on largely 
through Government organizations 
outside of the Department of Com- 
merce has resulted in more defi- 
nite information and a list of those 
reports, compiled by various divi- 
sions of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, which 
are now, or soon will be, available 
for publication and distribution 
by trade associations and other 
commercial organizations under 
special agreement with and sup- 
ervision of the’ Department of 
Commerce. 

While Congress has been rather 


‘liberal in its appropriations’ for 


the commercial investigations de- 
manded by the business interests 
of the country, it has overlooked 
the necessity of properly dissemi- 
nating the resultant information. 
It has apparently assumed that, 
after the investigations are com- 





pleted and the facts compiled, the 
business interests will swarm to 
Washington and stand in line for 
days or weeks to have a look at 
the manuscripts. 

A large discrepancy exists be- 
tween the appropriations for in- 
vestigations and those for print- 
ing. In the fiscal year 1913, the 
printing expenditures of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce equalled 81 per cent of 
the total administrative appropria- 
tions; but for 1925-26, the year’s 
fund for printing has shrunk to 
about 5 per cent. At this time, 
the printing funds available for 
the printing of the Bureau’s re- 
ports are only one-thirteenth as 
ample as they were thirteen years 
ago, although the appropriations 
provided by Congress for the 
printing of material other than re- 
ports are adequate. 

The Bureau’s allotment for the 
present fiscal year is only $181,- 
000 for printing, as compared with 
$211,000 for last year, and it has 
on hand and in prospect a much 
greater quantity of valuable data. 
Last year, several important re- 
ports were seriously delayed and 
others were not published, because 
of lack of funds. Now, the Bu- 
reau has in its files, or well on 
the way to completion, manu- 
scripts of approximately 175 re- 
ports which contain information 
of value to industry, and the avail- 
able funds will permit the pub- 
lication of not more than forty. 


WHAT THIS MEANS 


This means that-about 125 offi- 
cial reports will not be published 
until the next fiscal year, if at all, 
unless their publication is taken 
over by representative commercial 
organizations. And there is a pos- 
sibility that the publication of the 
majority of the chosen forty can 
be considerably hastened if asso- 
ciations will publish ‘the minority. 

For instance, the Division of 
Domestic Commerce has been con- 
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ducting a special survey of convict 
labor production. A late inquiry 
regarding it has revealed the fact 
that the work on the report is 
far advanced and that it will be 
completed in about two weeks, but 
that publication is not promised 
before sometime next year. This 
report will seek to segregate and 
establish the abnormal elements in 
the marketing of convict labor 
products, and the problem will be 
handled from the economic angle. 
The investigation was started by 
Secretary Hoover at the request 
of representatives of the garment, 
textile, furniture, shoe and cord- 
age industries, and is of unusual 
economic, social and timely im- 
portance. And while this report 
may be one that the Bureau con- 
siders advisable to publish, its 
availability may be considerably 
hastened by associations taking 
over other reports that are ahead 
of it on the list. 

The Division of Domestic Com- 
merce has scheduled for publica- 
tion its report of a commercial 
survey of the Atlanta district. 
However, two other reports of 
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similar surveys cannot be pub- 
lished with the present printing 
fund allotment, although it is ex. 
pected that the investigations will 
be completed before the end of 
the fiscal year. The importance 
of these surveys is indicated by 
the report of the first one made, 
that of the Philadelphia district, 
which has been in demand for 
some time. The division has sey- 
eral other important reports on 
hand, or nearing completion, which 
are not scheduled for publication, 
as follows: 

“Commercial Research Agen- 
cies” is an attempt to furnish a 
reference book on the subject by 
listing the results and agencies of 
commercial research, and it is ex- 
pected that the report, which con- 
tains 200 typewritten pages, by 
classifying and co-ordinating the 
work now being done, will be the 
means of eliminating much of the 
existing duplication of effort. A 
“Grocery Jobbing Atlas” will in- 
clude a series of maps outlining 
the theoretical trade areas of all 
jobbing cities in the United States 
with their railroads and other lines 











Francisco and Los Angeles alone. 


J. IRLAND WOOD 
National Advertising Representative 
10 West 43rd St., 


N. ¥. C. 








Introducing the New Magazine 


merican 
eauties 


A High Class Pictorial 


The contents of American Beauties are divided into five groups, each 
with a timely, well-written, authoritative article dealing with the Fine 
Arts, Society, Stage, Screen and Fashion. 
tions in each issue on good coated stock. 

The November: print order is 50,000, and the distribution national, 
through independent dealers representing 700 local distributors, 
20,000 copies are distributed in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, San 


A subscription campaign is in process of organization. 


THE GUILD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


There are over 100 reproduc- 


Over 


Chicago 
Irvine V. Kocu 
122 S. Michigan Ave. 
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Steady Growth Marks the 


San 


Francisco Bulletin’s 


Circulation 


Paid Circulation Average for 
September 30, 1924 * 00,143 
Paid Circulation Average for 
March 31,1925 * 65,449 
Paid Circulation Average for 


Six Months ending 
September 30,1925 ” 7 0 ’ 1 2 1 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The Bulletin 


NEW Ownership ~More NEWS ~ NEW Features ~ Watch it! 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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Just Published--- 








“Psychology in 
Advertising” 


By Albert T. Poffenberger, Ph. D., 
Associate Professor of Psychology, 
Columbia University 


RITING from a close study 

of hundreds of tests and ex- 

periments, the author fully 
explains the emotional effect of 
copy, color, illustration, type faces, 
typography, isolation, line and form. 
Moreover, he brings out clearly the 
relation of these factcrs to the sex, 
age, occupation, social and financial 
position of the reader you wish to sell. 


Suppose That One of These 
Principles Should Increase 
Returns 5% 

NALYZING, in illuminating de- 
A tail, the mechanism of belief, 
he shows how te create convic- 

tion, and tells you how to win the 
favorable attention of men, and of 
women; and just what copy, cclors, 
type-faces and illustrations each sex 
prefers. In short, he makes crystal- 
clear the procedure in handling al- 
most every advertising problem 
which involves a psychological ques- 
tion. 632 pages; 254 illustrations. 


A.W. SHAW COMPANY 
Cass, Huron and Erie Sis., Chicago 
Please send me, on approval, A. T. 
PotYenberger’s new book, ‘“‘Psychology 
in Advertising,’’ flexible binding, go!d 
tamped. Within five days after its 
receipt I’ll send you $6, plus few cent; 
for mailing charge, or return the book, 
P. I. 11-4 


(Please Print Plainly) 


Street and No 


(Canada $6.60, duty prepaid, same 
terms ; U. 8. Territories and Colonies and 
all other countries $6.60, cash with order) 
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of communication. The report in- 
cluding the atlas will require about 
800 typewritten pages. The retail 
store field is covered by special re- 
ports on the “Cost of Operating 
Sporting Goods Stores” (seventy- 
five typewritten pages), “Instal- 
ment Plan Sales” (thirty-two 
pages), “Leased Departments” 
(fifty pages), a study of the grow- 
ing tendency of retailers to allow 
outside organizations to operate 
those departments which have 
proved to be unprofitable to the 
owner; “Returned Merchandise” 
(fifty pages); and “The Traffic 
Problem as Affecting Retail Store 
Patronage” (seventy-five pages). 

Although our economists con- 
sider the development of trade be- 
tween this country and Germany 
as having’ great economic impor- 
tance, the European Division of 
the Bureau finds it impossible to 
publish “Public Banking and 
Credit in Germany,” “Parallelism 
Between Wages and Cost of Liv- 
ing Increases in Germany,” and 
“Effects of Depreciation and Sta- 
bilization on German Industry.” 
None of the three reports runs 
over thirty typewritten pages. 
Also on the division’s not-to-be- 
published list are “Competition 
in Hungary and Succession 
States” (fifteen pages), “British 
Labor and Wages under the 
Gold Standard” (thirty pages). 
“Selling in the Spanish Markets” 
(twenty pages), “French Finan- 
cial Stabilization” (thirty pages), 
“Labor and Wages in Belgium and 
Holland” (forty pages), and “Ef- 
fect of Deliveries in Kind on Ger- 
man Industry” (thirty typewritten 
pages). 

REPORTS ON LATIN AMERICA 


With the Latin-American Divi- 
sion, conditions are not much bet- 
ter. No funds are available for 
the publication of “The Markets 
of Bolivia” and “Routing Sales- 
men through South America” 
(forty pages). More important 
still is a series of separate reports 
on the import trade of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Cuba, Co- 
lombia, Venezuela, Peru and Equa- 
dor, Uruguay and Paraguay, and 
the West Indies. The manuscripts 














of these reports run from forty- 
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Farm HOMES vs 
Farm Hoyses/ 


\ 












GLOOMINGTON 
7 


tees 


Where the Soil Pays 
ons, tae 10% 


Compare the Farm HOMES in the 
Richest Spot in Illinois with Farm 
HOUSES in Other Sections and Yow’ll 


Want to Enter This Market. 


A Paid Circulation of 18,784. 
Covering Both City and Country Homes. 


Che Baily Vantagraph| 


Published Every Morning Except Sunday at Bloomington, Ill. 
REPRESENTATIVES— 


KNILL-BURKE, Brokaw Bidg., New York City. 4. H. GRIFFIN, Room 840, 
140 S. La Salle St., Chicago. &. A FULSUM, Unemica: Biag., St. Louis, Mo. 


Member A. B. C., A. N. &. A., Asseciatea Fress. 
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SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE DEALER 
Blankets the South 


Each dot represents a city or town, in which SOUTHERN 
AUTOMOTIVE DEALER has an average of four paid sub- 
scribers. All subscriptions are confined to the automotive trade 








Top Number indicates number of paid sub- 

Seribers in each state 

Lower Number (in parenthesis) indicates 

number of ¢ a kaialh cocoa ch aub- 
located in each state 





Fall is the oo 
To Sell It South! 


HERE automobiles are operated twelve 
months in the year. The Southern States 
are leading every section of the country in per- 
centage of increase in cars. The largest number 
of tourists in the history of the South will swell 
the vast army of car owners the coming months. 


Full Information on Request 


SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE DEALER 


GRANT BUILDING ATLANTA, GA. 
Published by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co. 


Also Publishers of Cotton, SOUTHERN ENGINEER, SOUTHERN 
HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT JOURNAL, ELEcTRICAL SoUTH 
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five to fifty-five pages. Also, 
under the general title of ‘ ‘Selling 
to Latin-American Governments,” 
two reports of forty-five typewrit- 
ten pages each have been prepared 
on South America, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America and the West Indies. 
Two handbooks, of about 700 pages 
each, on Porto Rico and the West 
Indies are being held up imdefi- 
nitely. 

Although’ our trade with China 
amounts to nearly $230,000,000, and 
is subject to vast expansion, more 
important documents have crowded 
the “China Handbook” from the 
publication list of the Far Eastern 
Division. Then, the Division of 
Commercial Laws reports that its 
allotment will not justify the Bu- 
reau in publishing “British Taxa- 
tion” (200 pages), a report of con- 
siderable interest; and “Trade- 
Mark Protection in the Far East” 
(150 pages), which is of impor- 
tance to every advertiser who is 
selling his goods in the countries 
covered. 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


The Finance Division has in 
preparation a series of about ten 
reports on foreign investments in 
as many different countries, which 
cannot be published by the Gov- 
ernment. These run from 100 to 
150 typewritten pages, and should 
be of special interest to associa- 
tions of bankers and investment 
houses. 

“Shipment of Samples and Ad- 
vertising Matter to the Near and 
Far East” is being held up indefi- 
nitely by the Division of Foreign 
Tariffs, although editions of 6,000 
copies of preceding bulletins in the 
series have been practically ex- 
hausted. This report contains 
fifty pages. “Outlines of Foreign 
Tariff Systems” (200 pages) is de- 
scribed as a “bread-and-butter” 
publication, and the advance sheets 
have been much in demand; but 
there is no money to publish the 
report. Likewise, the division is 
unable to publish “Taking Your 
Car to Europe” and “Consular and 
Customs Regulations of Latin 
America,” although there have 
been many advance inquiries re- 
garding the latter. 

Of a series of five bulletins on 
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look at 


pichies 


One reason why adver- 
tisers are using more 
lineage every month in 
the beautiful Rota- 
gravure Section of The 


San Frauteo 


Dhyronicle 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
Williams, Lawrence & mer, 225 Fifth 


Cres: 
Ave., New York City; 360 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; R. J. Bidwell Co., Times 
Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 








Books, brochures 
& displays of ex- 
ceptional charac- 
ter are planned & 
printed by us. See 


our unusual exhibit. 


CurrikEr &* Harrorp L“4 


Seleétive Advertising 
27 East 31 NewYork Cal 6076 
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You don’t 
want to feel small? 


For nine years we have 
helped “small’’ accounts 
through advertising in 
trade, technical and class 
publications, creating 
sales literature and writ- 
ing sales letters. Such 
accounts are considered 
important and receive 
the personal attention of 
the principal. An outline 
of yourproblem isinvited. 


Corneil Sfilderbof 
Advertising 
Times Building 


New York 

















.you 
must hook an idea to your 
~Let us create 

the EYEDEA 


MAK 
tudios ™< 
250 Park Avenue - New York 
Lettering &> Illustrating 
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domestic packing, each comprising 
about fifty pages, only one is 
scheduled for publication by the 
Transportation Division. These 
reports cover wood and wirebound 
boxes and crates, fibre containers, 
barrels of both wood and metal, 
bales, and paper packages. The 
Advisory Committee of nineteen 
leaders of the industries involved 
considered these reports so valu- 
able that they advised the printing 
of -at least 300,000 copies of each. 


MARKET REPORTS HELD UP 


The Foodstuffs Division is com- 
pelled to hold up the publication 
of a series of reports on the flour 
markets in South America and 
the West Indies, and on the butter 
and cheese trade in various coun- 
tries. This division also is work- 
ing on five reports which will cover 
the tobacco trade in foreign coun- 
tries, and there is no present 
prospect of governmental publica- 
tion, although ‘the reports are all 
brief, ranging between forty and 
sixty pages. In the same class 
are "International Movement of 
Livestock” (fifty pages), “Markets 
for American Flavoring Extracts” 
(fifty pages), “World Trade in 
Canned Milk” (fifty pages), and 
“European Markets for Canned 
Foods” (fifty pages). In addition 
to these, the Foodstuffs Division 
is preparing a series of reports 
on the domestic trade in walnuts, 
peanuts, honey and _ molasses. 
These four reports will contain 
about forty pages each, and there 
is no prospect of Government pub- 
lication within the year. Two 
completed reports, “United States 
Trade in Apples” (fifty pages), 
and “United States Trade in Cit- 
rus Fruit” (fifty pages), have 
not been scheduled for publication 
at any time, which is astonishing 
when the necessity of exporting 
these crops is considered. 

The Lumber Division has six 
bulletins either completed or in 
process, with only one scheduled 
for publication. The Rubber Di- 
vision -has several important re- 
ports and much valuable infor- 
mation on hand, and has been able 
to schedule one report of 200 
pages. Practically the same con- 
dition exists throughout’ all of the 
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The Point of 
Penetration 





N opening an oyster there is just one 

point where the old knife slips in— 
and the oyster slides out. 

The retail shoe market of the United 
States is like that—just one point of 
penetration where advertising most 
easily and quickly catches the respect- 
ful attention of the most merchants, 
and breaks ground for the salesman. 

It is the Boot and Shoe Recorder— 
paid circulation 13,865. 


BOOTandSHOE 
RECORDER 


207 South Street 
Boston 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
St. Louis 
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AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
for ADVERTISERS 


OPULAR nationally 

known Authors will 
write special matter for 
magazine or newspaper ad- 
vertisements, booklets or 
direct mail literature. 


We will co-operate in 
adapting these services to 
your needs. 

+ 


REPRINT RIGHTS to 
NEWSPAPER FEATURES 


NLIVEN your publi- 

cation. Reprint popular 
newspaper featuresin your 
Trade Paper or House Or- 
gan. Send copies for a 
teading. We will submit 
specimens for your con- 


sideration. 
FRED. A. WISH, Incorporated 
320 Broadway New York City 











Are You Using Letters 


In Your Business? 


Do You Know What You Can 
Do With Letters? 
To Hold Your Present Business 
To Get New Business 
To Hold Good Will 
To Decrease Sales Cost 
To Back Up Salesmen, Etc., Etc. 
"THE Mail a Service Associa- 
tion is of over 500 leading 
Srodnowe of f es Letters 1. in all 
the leading cities of the U. S. and Canada. 
It has in course of preparation a 
booklet on 


“What Letters Can Do for 
Your Business” 
This booklet, written for the M. A. S. A 
Scio John Howie Wright, will be ready on 
26. It will be sent to all execu- 
, tives who ask for it 
on their letterhead. 


Write for your copy 


Do this now. Just 
hand this magazine to 
your secretary or 
stenographer. 


Mail Advertising 





LOOK FOR IT! International 
this —- 20 East 18 Street 
we sam New York City 
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other department organizations. 
An interesting and valuable re- 
port on the “Perfume Industry of 


France” has been completed by 
the Chemicals Division. “Toilet 
Preparations,” a series of three 


reports of about 125 typewritten 
pages each, is designed to cover 
all world markets, and will un- 
doubtedly fill a very useful place 
in expanding our export trade. 
Another valuable series on “Pre- 
pared Medicines” is being com- 
piled and written by the division. 

These, and numerous other Gov- 
ernment documents are available 
for publication by responsible and 
recognized trade associations and 
other commercial organizations. 
Ultimately, it is expected, a plan 
will be completed for the proper 
‘merchandising and advertising of 
all Government publications by 
the Government; but the execu- 
tion of such a plan will require 
many months. In the meantime, 
information that has cost the 
Government millions of dollars to 
collect will result in little or no 
good to American industries, un- 
less the trade organizations of the 
country shoulder the responsibility 
of its publication and distribution. 


WILL SERVE A DOUBLE PURPOSE 


In doing this, the associations 
will find a two-fold benefit. First, 
they will increase their importance 
by providing their members with 
an added service. Then, they will 
encourage and stimulate the ac- 
tivities of the various Govern- 

ment organizations in supplying a 
larger volume of facts and infor- 
mation for the upbuilding of 
American industry. 

Obviously, the solution to the 
problem is now with the leading 
trade organizations, and _inter- 
ested trade association officials 
should get in touch immediately 
with the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. It is also 
well for them to remember that 
the proposition covers practically 
all of the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and that such 
organizations as the Bureau of 
Mines and the Bureau of Stand- 
ards will have valuable reports, 
from the trade association view- 
point, from time to time. 
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Wantep: An Opportunity 
to Help Build a Few 


Conspicuous Successes 


There are good reasons why we can be exceptionally 
helpful to: ‘ 


A Foop ACCOUNT that will not conflict with 
MUELLER’S MACARONI 


A TOILET Goons account that will not conflict with 
the products of 


V. VIVAUDOU, Inc. 


A HOUSBHOLD UTENSIL account that will not conflict 
with 


WISS SHEARS 


A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT account that will not conflict 
with 


HOHNER HARMONICAS 
A TOOL ACCOUNT that will not conflict with 
KRAEUTER PLIERS 


A SPORTING GOODS ACCOUNT that will not conflict 
with 


KROYDON GOLF CLUBS 


LL the advertisers mentioned above are conspicuous 

successes. We do not claim that we made them so. 
They would have succeeded without us—but they are 
kind enough to say that our assistance has been of un- 
usual value because in each instance we were able to 
supply the close and constant services of a man ex- 
perienced in handling their special problems. 

Our clients have helped us as much as: we have 
helped them. The knowledge we have absorbed and 
the experience. we have gained in our contact with 
them is at your disposal. 

A word from you will put you in touch with the man 
in our organization who speaks the language of your 
business most fluently. He will not weary you with 
many words; but what he says will have meat in it. 


450 Fourth Avenue Estey Building 
NEW YCRK PHILADELPHIA 


MONTREAL HAVANA 











































Wherein an Old Industry Quits. 
Taking Things for Granted 


Illinois Coal Producers Use Advertising to Combat Advance of (jj 
Heating in Homes 


By C. M. Harrison 


Oe coal producers have 
finally become convinced that 
coal is something to advertise in 
an educational or institutional way. 
Up to the present fall, such coal 
advertising as appeared in the 
Central West was along the line 
of quality, service and honest 
weight. It apparently had as its 
object the szlling of the company 
or distributor rather than the use 
of- the product, assuming that of 
course people would buy coal, the 
only matter for discussion being 
where they would buy it. The pur- 
chase of coal was looked upon as 
a fixed habit, just as much as is 
the buying of bread, gas, water 
and electricity. 

But along came the war with its 
consequent tie-up of transporta- 
tion facilities and its commandeer- 
ing of vast coal supplies for fight- 
ing purposes. People in cities 
such as Chicago had been rather 
particular about the kind of fuel 
they burned. “Now they were glad 
to get any kind—anything that 
would burn and make a little heat. 
And even then it could not be got 
for love or monéy in anything like 
satisfactory quantities. 

This condition gave the oil- 
heater manufacturers their oppor- 
tunity. They sold’ to householders 
machines ranging ‘in ‘cost all the 
way from $200 up to $700 or $800. 
Their selling talk-was to the effect 
that people did ‘not ‘need to depend 
on the uncertain coal supply. Why 
not burn the cheap grades of oil 
and thus escape the nuisance of 
dirt, ashes and so on? 

The idea caught on rather slow- 
ly at first. It was interfering with 
a long accepted scheme of things. 
It was new and untried. Bat now 
the oil heating people seem to be 


gaining the cumulative benefits of 


the vigorous advertising they have 
been doing for--the- last: five-or six 


years... 
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Beginning with the middle of 
the summer just gone, a person 
riding through the neighborhood 
and suburban sections of Chicago 
could see many 2,000-gallon tanks 
on lawns, awaiting the arrival of 
workmen to install oil-heating 
machinery. 

One thing the anthracite strike 
has done is to accelerate the de 
velopment of substitutes other than 
even bituminous coal. Many peo 
ple turned to coke and many more 
to oil. The result is that the 
Illinois producers of soft coal 
are now thoroughly impressed with 
the idea that they have somethi 
to sell—not coal, but the use at 
coal. 

The producers of Franklin 
County coal, including large firms 
such as the Old Ben Coal Cor 
poration, Peabody Coal Company 
and the Franklin County Coal 
Company, got together on a joint 
institutional advertising program 
which is now running in the Chr 
cago newspapers. If the coal firms 
may be charged with being some- 
what deliberate in sensing the 
need for such advertising, they 
certainly cannot be said to be 
showing any lack of vigor in the 
current. presentation. 

The advertising jumps right in 
and discusses, in the plainest kind 
of terms, the relative economy, 
efficiency and satisfaction of coal 
as against oil for household heat- 
ing purposes. 

ACTUAL FIGURES ARE USED 


Figures are shown making the 
comparison. In one advertisement 
entitled “$15 Fuel Oil or $825 
Coal?” it is declared that sixteen 
tons of Franklin County coal at 
$8.25. per ton would cost $132, 
whereas 2,400 gallons of oil (the 
equivalent, in heating units, 


that amount of coal) at six cents — 


a gallon,..plus $25 for electricity 
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Quality 
in NEW YORK CITY, ¢he Printing (entre of the World 


QUALITY in printing is just as tangible, as easily recognized 
fe and should be as thoroughly appreciated as Quality in cloth- 
ing. Quality is not something to be envied in another’s printed 
matter. It can be bought—if you buy properly. 


Committing the fortunes of.a house to printing of low quality 
involves unnecessary risk of goodwill or prestige, built up by the 
owners or officers through years of patient, Joyal effort. 


A fraction of a cent “‘saved’’ on a letterhead may prove a costly 
economy. A contract or commercial form that belies the financial 
soundness of its sponsor is a liability no matter how low the cost. 
A shoddy circular can shake the confidence of a powerful patron. 


A plea for Quality is not a cloak for extravagance. Quality is a 
matter of considering the work expected of printing. For printing 
is not a commodity; it is a professional service. 


But the question is—Aow to secure Quality? 


For the buyer located in or near New York City, the answer is 
comparatively simple. 


Long contact with buyers in this great market-place for Quality in 
all things has taught New York City printers to measure every job 
for Quality—fitness to do the work expected of it. They know 
how to balance Quality against extravagance. 


This is the second of a series of messages in which you, a user of printing, 
are made’ better acquainted with’the New York City printer and his 
tremendous capacity to serve you. 


New York Employing Printers Association, Inc. 
and Allied Industries 








* endo 
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How to Cut Down 
Salesmen’s Sick 
“Time Out” 


On the Road 


You executives who have trusted family 
doctors at your beck and call when sick— 
ive a thought to your men on the road. 
They face far more dangers of infec- 
tion, poor food, strange waters, etc., 
than you do. 


They get in the hands of incompetent 
doctors or quacks. 


They are overcharged. 


i ig ze eye of yo 
available. ey delay going to a doctor 

use of these conditions—thus have 
more “‘low,’’ “pepless’”’ days. 


Give every man in your sales organization 


THE OFFICIAL 


TRAVELERS’ 
MEDICAL GUIDE 


Listing reliable moderate-fee doctors, 
entists, etc., in every traveled city 
and town in the U. 8.) 


JUST COMPLETED 


Under the Auspices of the National 
Council of Traveling Salesmen. 


The Compiler, Dr. William Bierman, is 
Medical Director of the National Council 
of Traveling Salesmen. The Guide is 
rsed by leading medical authorities, 
and is compiled from careful investiga- 
tion on strictly ethical lines. Nobody 
has paid to be listed, and no one gets 
commissions or fees, Continuity of 
treatment is arranged for by special plan. 


This book is a distinct public health 
service, and to give a copy to your sales- 
men is not only a profitable business 
move on your part, but is an act of 
humanity and welfare for your men. Be 
as up-to-date in your humane treatment 
of your salesmen as you are in treat- 
ment of factory employes. 


Vest pocket size; fabrikoid cover; special 
prices on quantities; names imprinted. 


New Year Presentation Only $1.00 
Gift for Your Men. Per Copy 


Travelers’ Medical Guide, Inc. 
293 Central Park West, New York City 


An Ideal Christmas or 
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used in operating an oil-heati 
machine would cost $169. Thus 
there is shown a difference of 
nearly 30 per cent, to say nothing 
of the cost of gas for the pil 
light, repairs, interest, depreciation 
and cleaning bills. It is said that 
150 gallons of oil, which produces 
heat equal to a ton of coal will 
cost $15, while the coal delivered 
into the bin anywhere within th 
Chicago switching district wil] 
cost $8.25. 

“Every oil man and every coal 
man knows these facts,” ome 
presentation says. “It is to bring 
them to the average reader who 
may not have given them tho 
that this advertisement is im 
serted.” 

“This is rather vigorous adver 
tising, we must admit,” a repre 
sentative of the Old Ben 
Corporation, of Chicago, 
Printers’ INK. “One does 
relish the job of discussing 
competitors in this manner. 
it is necessary that we tell the 
people the facts.” 

To an impartial observer who 
looks upon coal and oil purely a 
selling propositions without re 
gard to the relative merit, it would 
seem that the oil heater manufac 
turers have put the coal producers 
on the defensive because they beat 
the coal men to it in advertising. 
Oil heater advertising has now 
grown to a point that causes come 
cern to competitors. 

There is much risk, it seems, im 
taking anything for granted when 
it comes to selling merchandise 
The mere fact that people have 
been buying a certain thing from 
time immemorial is no reason why 
another meritorious article cannot 
displace it through the force of 
good advertising and selling. — 

They are now talking about 
synthetic meat. Scientists claim 
that entirely satisfactory 
can be manufactured much more 
economically than they can be cut 
from cows. Maybe the packers if 
time will have an advertising 
problem here. Who knows? 

It would not be surprising it 
these days of unusual merc 
ing development to have some 
iconoclastic gentleman come along 
with a suggestion for a substitate 
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Holiday Borders 


The Christmas season will soon be here with a holly wreath 
in every window and a Santa Claus on every street corner. 
Keep your advertising and printed matter in harmony with 
the festive holiday spirit. Timely decoration will add much 
to its effectiveness and if set on the Linotype will add little 
to the cost. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World . 
é ¢ FR ard ert er) ip f gd 














HERE is room here for 

only a few suggestions. 
A full showing of appropriate 
borders and ornaments for 
Christmas and other holidays 
will be found on pages 31 to 
42 of the Linotype Decorative 
Material Catalogue. There is 
also a folder in colors show- 
ing the Christmas borders. 
You can get either the folder 
or the catalogue through your 
printer or direct from the 
nearest Linotype Agency. 


“C=LINOTYPE=))- 
IRSA RIAA ALA 


12 Pe. 1038 


Vevavevragy 


12 Pe. 1040, 1041, 1042, 1043 


AANA NANA 


12 Pe. 1036, 1035% 


REPRE RRS 


12 Pe. 1085L, 1085R, 1087 12 Pt. Slide 1005A 


BEC 


18 Pt. 799, 799B, 79934, 800, 800B 
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Outside Border: Matrix Slides, 12 Pe. 1010 B, 2 Pe. 403 §80.25.11-3 
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Composed entirely on the LINOTYPE 
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Wanted 


A Future 
Sales Manager 


A large, successful manu- 
facturer, doing a national 
business of several million 
dollars annually, has an 
opening for a man who is 
willing to earn the position 
of sales manager. 


He will have to do a great 
deal of hard work, travel, 
hire salesmen, train them 
and supervise them. 


He must be between thirty 
and forty years old. 


He must have had experi- 
ence it handling a large 
number of salesmen suc- 
cessfully. 


He will be given plenty of 
opportunity and will have 
a chance to make a real rep- 
utation for himself. 


In applying give full details 
of experience and personal 
qualifications. Send photo- 
graph. State salary re- 
quired. Inquiries will be 
held in strict confidence. 
Members of our organiza- 
tion know that this adver- 
tisement is being published. 
Address “M.,” Box 142, 
care Printers’ Ink Weekly. 
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for bread: Stranger things haye 
happened. The man with some 
thing to sell can hardly make 4 
mistake by devoting his ie 
energy to educating the people 
the use of his product—no matter 
how much of a fixture it has p 
sumably become—rather than de 
pend on his ability to supply it } 
them in a pleasing manner and at 
a fair price. 





Advertises Electric Magnets 


Use for Street Cleaning 

The use of an electric magnet many 
factured by. The Electric Controller & 
Manufacturing Company, 

Ohio, as a street cleaner was made 
theme of .a trade-paper advertisement 
of that company. he copy announces 
that a new street cleaner has a 

on the Yellowstone Trail. ‘An 

Type SA Magnet, loaned to the State 
Highway Department of Idaho by 4 
large industrial concern, is being used 
to ‘sweep’ the roadways,” reads ‘the 
te: “This magnet is suspended four 
inches above the ground from the rear 
of a five ton truck. Magnetizing eur 
rent is supplied from 72. Edison 

age Battery Cells.” 

This, evidently, is a new use for 
magnets, and for trucks, also. A 
tograph of this modern “white wing” 
is sqqpotnned in the copy. Its prac 
ticability is shown in the statement: 
“603 pounds of nails, tacks, bolts and 
scrap iron were picked up at one 
egy 7 on a seven mile stretch of 
the lowstone Trail. What a boon 
to the automobile drivers who use that 
highway!” 


Lexington “Herald” Advances 
. Byrd 


Herbert E. Byrd, who has been @ 





~ member of the advertising staff of the 


ington, Ky., Herald for four yeats, 
has been appointed vec mana- 
ger to succeed T. B. Tanner, resigned. 





New Account for Milwaukee 


Agency 
Olson and Enzinger, Inc., Milwaukee 
advertising agency, has been appoi 
to direct the advertising of the B. 
Nelson Manufacturing Company, Min: 
neapolis. 


J. A. Fletcher Joins 
Lord & Thomas 


J. Alan Fletcher has joined the copy 
department of Lord & & Thomas at ‘Ch 
cago. He was formerly engaged in 
verticing work at New York. 








Joins Compo-Board Company 
John L. Bodge, recently with = 


MacMartin AAvertviag Agency 
neapolis, be 3 joined Aso, ae de 
partment 


aes of AL ote. 





te Compo: Board Company, 
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Eastern Manager 


—_— 


You can now use either the Mén’s or 
the Women’s magazines of this group. 


Newsstand Group—Men’s List 
600,000 net sale guarantee. MembersA. B.C. $3 a line 


Ace High Lariat Story Magazine 
Action Stories North West Stories 
Black Mask Ranch Romances 


Cowboy Stories Wit of the World 


Newsstand Group — Women’s List 
400,000 net sale guarantee. Members A. B.C. $2 a line 


Breezy Stories Love Romances p 
Droll Stories Snappy Stories 
Young’s Magazine 


OTE— Of the February issues of these 
Newsstand Group magazines more than 
2,000,000 copies will be printed and dis- 
tributed. The rates and guarantees, given 


above, were based on a distribution estimate 
of only 1,500,000. 





NEWSSTAND GROUP 


Management of 


E. R. Crowe & Company, Inc. 
New York Established 1922 Chicago 


CLEMENS MOFFETT C. E. DAMRON N. D. CAMPBELL 
Western Manager - 


Advertising Manager 
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$150,000.00 - 


is the amount of advertising refused 
by American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
and allied publications during the past 
twelve months. 

We feel a certain moral obligation whenever we 


are offered any advertising to make sure as far as is 
humanly possible: 


First—That the textile industry offers a proper 
market for the commodity offered. 


Second—Is the firm offering the commodity of 
sufficient standing to justify our advising our sub- 
scribers to do business with them? 


If you have something you would like to offer, 
which you believe will meet these qualifications, and 
want to submit it to us for a frank opinion, we will 
tell you exactly what we believe. 


You cannot buy space in the American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter unless we are convinced that these 
two qualifications are satisfied. 


May we advise you? 


American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter 


BENNETT SERVICE 


Recognized Organ of the Great Textile Manufacturing Industries 
of America 


The Oldest Textile Paper of Continuous Publication in the 
United States 


Largest Net Paid Circulation in the United States of any 
Textile Publication 


530 Atlantic Avenue 518 Johnston Bldg. 
Boston Charlotte, N. Cc. 
380 Bourse Bldg. 154 Nassau St., Room 902, 


Philadelphia New York 
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Plan Better Farm Equipment 
Week 


Manufacturers of farm equipment and 


their dealers will join in holding a 
“Better Farm Equipment Week” from 
March 15 to March 20 next year. This 


decision was reached last week at the 
thirty-second annual convention of the 
National Association of Farm Equip- 
ment Manufacturers in Chicago. any 
manufacturers and dealers Tove en- 
dorsed the plan and have agreed to 
devote advertising space to its further- 
ance. 

E. W. Meese, general manager of the 
De Laval Separator Company, in an- 
nouncing the project, pointed out that a 
better farm equipment week will afford 
manufacturers and dealers a real .op- 
portunity to show their customers what 
they have to offer in the way of new 
ideas, new models and recent develop- 
ments for more profitable farming. 
“There has been a lot of discussion and 
some bickering over details in our_in- 
dustry in the past,” he declared. “This 
is our opportunity to get back of an 
idea that will set that we are now 
united and on the job. We have had a 
year of good business. The farmer’s 
attitude has now changed from passive 
resistance to buying to one of real co- 
operation. He has paid most of his 
debts and is in a position to make and 
save money. 

“We can do a great deal to revive the 
farmer’s spirit and at the same time we 
can open up new sales possibilities that 
most dealers are not dreaming of now. 
But more than that we will render a 
distinct service to agriculture by causing 
farmers to appreciate the fact that man- 
ufacturer and dealer are ready to help 
them make a better living.” 


Appointed by “The Pharma- 
ceutical Era” 


William A. James, Inc., New York, 
has been appointed Eastern representa- 
tive of The Pharmaceutical Era, New 





York. This publication will be repre- 
sented in the West by Wheeler & 
Northrup, Chicago. 


Rogert P. Kelsey, recently with W. 
L. Brann, Inc., New York, has been 
appointed business manager. 





Botsford-Constantine Adds to 
Staff 


W. M. Williamson and Mervyn G. 
Dunnagan have joined the Portland, 
Oreg., staff of the Botsford-Constantine 
Company, advertising agency. Mr. Wil- 
liamson formerly was with Calkins & 
Holden, Inc. Mr. Dunnagan had been 
with Humphreys & Matthews, / Inc., 
Stockton, Calif. 





Furniture Account for Smith 


Endicott 
William Leavens & Co., Inc., Boston, 
manufacturer of furniture, has ap- 
pointed the Smith Endicott Company, 
advertising agency of that city, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 
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Opportunity For a 
Pace- Making 
Sales Manager 


The Man We Want: 


1. Will not be satisfied with less 
than $15,000 nor content to relax 
his efforts when his earnings 
much exceed that, as they should 
within the year. 


2.Is a topnotch salesman who 
will weicome the chance to win 
the Vice-Presidency of our Com- 
pany by outstanding performance 
on the firing line. 


3. Will teach our sales force 
order-closing methods by example 
and leadership. 


4.Will be so secure in the 
knowledge of his own ability 
that he will gladly prove himself 
on a commission basis (direct 
and over-riding) to win a gener- 
ous interest in the Company. 


To such a man we offer 
OPPORTUNITY in a sound 
business now small, but with 
enormous potentialities. 


Many ambitious men will 
answer this advertisement — 
some far more capable than 
others. Our judgment in mak- 
ing appointments for interviews 
must necessarily be influenced 
by the detailed facts given in 
replies. Please write fully— 
your letters will be read with 
care and treated in strict con- 
fidence. 


A. M.S. Co. 


Box 148, Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING 
MANAGER WANTS 
CONNECTION 


In or near Chicago 


For the past 914 years | 
have been engaged in the 
advertising business— 
(two years were spent in 
military service )—acting 
in the capacity of adver- 
tising manager of two 
large western concerns. 
Also have had agency 
experience as copy and 
contact man. My refer- 
ences will, | am sure, sat- 
isfy a manufacturer as to 
my ability. I am pre- 
pared to manage in every 
detail a fully developed 
advertising department 
or can organize such a 
department. Write con- 
vincingly. Thoroughly 
trained in the purchasing 
of art and mechanical 
work. In fact, have had 
a well rounded-out ad- 
vertising experience dat- 
ing back 914 years. Age 
31, married—one child. 
Would prefer location in 
or near Chicago. 


Address “* W.,"’ Box 291, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
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Salesmanship 
Needed, Co-operative 
Buying Notwithstanding 


HospitaL ProGress 
Mitwavxkee, Wis. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

At the convention of the American 
Hospital Association a meeting has been 
set aside to discuss the question of Co- 
operative Buying. 

In some of the cities the hospitals 
have grouped together, forming a co- 
operative buying unit. Certain standard 
specifications have been established and 
naturally in the purchase of equipment 
on this basis it emphasizes the price 
feature and tends to eliminate the trade- 
mark value of a product, counteracting 
the influence of aE a ertising. 

In the event that a few buying units 
were established in different sections cf 
the country to purchase all the equip- 
ment for hospitals according to standard 
specifications, there might be little value 
in advertising to the hospitals in general 
as a means of creating a demand for a 
particular product. 

Printers Inx has undoubtedly car- 
ried articles discussing this question of 
Co-operative Buying in certain fields and 
the influence of advertising under con- 
ditions of this kind. I would appreciate 
it very much if you would inform me 
of the issues in which this subject was 
discussed or any comments that you may 
wish to make. 

HospitaL Procress 
J. Kritt, 
Business Manager. 


E doubt very much whether 

the establishment of co- 
operative buying in an industry 
will ever make advertising to that 
industry unnecessary or will elimi- 
nate the need for salesmanship in 
catering to that industry. 

Co-operative buying is a pretty 
old practice and yet we have never 
heard of a single case where it 
hurt advertising or eliminated the 
need for salesmanship. Despite 
its age, co-operative buying is still 
in the experimental stage. Though 
there are hundreds of these groups 
in existence representing prac- 
tically ‘every field, it is neverthe- 
less true that outside of the 
grocery business it remains to be 
proved whether or not they accom- 
plish anything of importance for 
their members. 

In the grocery ‘trade several of 
these buying organizations are un- 
deniably successful. Even in this 
trade, the success of co-operative 
buying has not interfered with 
selling or advertising. Take Phila- 
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[* costs but a few cents to insure your 
parcel post packages. It would: cost 


so much more to replace them, if lost, 
damaged or destroyed en route. 


Mail the attached memorandum for in- 
formation about North America Parcel 
Post Insurance and rates. A coupon in 
every package insures automatically. 





Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


Founded “The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
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Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. W115 
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‘Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 





& 
Tri-Weekly Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Circulation over 


300,000 


each week 


In farm homes of the 
Southeastern states. 

Daily newspaper advertis- 
ers need The Tri-Weekly 
Journal to fill out their cov- 
erage in the South where 
population is 60% rural. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 








This 140-page book of life- 
size ruled forms, all filled in— 
the answer to problems of 
accurate sales and advertis 
ing records, inquiries, con- 
tracts,followup,checking,&c. 
Send for this book today 


John C. Moore Corporation 
(Established 1839) 
3030 Stone St. Rochester, N. Y. 


ys ’ 
MOORES sysrems 
In Use In More Than 
300,000 Offices 
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delphia as an example of how this 
works out. The oldest and most 
successful grocery buying organ- 
ization in the country is located in 
Philadelphia. There is a second 
organization in that -city that is 
almost as successful. Besides this, 
Philadelphia is about the strongest 
grocery chain city that there is in 
the United States. Almost all the 
grocery stores in the city either C 
belong to a chain or are affiliated 

with one of the co-operative buy- A 


ing groups. tc 
It might be imagined from this: ~ 
that the city offered little oppor- 1 


tunity for independent selling. But 
as a matter of fact it offers a 
splendid opportunity for such sell- L 
ing. The jobber situation in Phila- | 
delphia proves this, even though 0 
there were no other evidence. It t] 
used to be said that there is a 

greater variety of grocery jobbers O 
in Philadelphia than there is in : 
most places. If a jobber can exist 1 
and thrive in a community in 
which chains and co-operative 
buying groups are strong, it proves 
that there is always a chance to 
sell no matter what happens. 

Our correspondent might argue 
that the parallel between trades 
buying goods for resale to the 
consumer and industries buying 
goods for their own use, is not 
close. Nevertheless, the principle 
holds. The purpose of selling and 
of advertising is to create new 
wants. It makes buyers dissatis-~ 
fied with what they have and urges 
them to want the thing that is ad- 
vertised. The wants of buyers, 
whether they be large institutions 
or plain Mrs. Jones, or her friend b 





Mrs. Smith, can never be stand- 
ardized. Good salesmanship will 
always sell merchandise, whether 

the buyer be in a buying group or 4 
not.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


R. A. Wallace 
Gables 


Robert A. Wallace has been appointed 
assistant to the advertising manager of 
Coral Gables, Miami, Fla. He was re- 
cently with Loomis-Bevis & Dummer, of 
that city. 


Henry Towell Dead 
Henry Towell, sixty-nine, editor and 
publisher of the Milwaukee, Wis., 
Times, died at that city on November 1. 
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The Word is 
SINCERITY 


INCERITY is the keynote of everything Manz 
S does. Manz quality is high quality— intended 
to be such. Manz service is sincere service—not 
merely a gesture of acquiescence to demand. 


Utmost 1n results for the customer is our deliberate 
objective—always. And to attain it we maintain 
the most complete creative printing establishment 
of its kind in existence—where everything, from 
idea to finished product, is produced without 
stepping outside our doors. 







EARN how a dozen divisions 
i= the printing crafts, op- 
erating as one unit, insure better 
printed matter and simplify buy- 
ing ew evs A personalized copy 
of the Manz Book, with your 
name engrossed on it, will be 
sent upon request 





MANZ CORPORATION 


4001-4053 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE CHICAGO 
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Circulation History of the Trade 
Papers in the Women’s Apparel 
and Kindred Industries 


From 1910 to 1925 


oe ‘Leadership ! 


FAIRCHILD 
PUBLICATIONS 


| Women’s Wear (daily) | 

| Women’s Wear Magazine 

| Daily News Record 
Men’s Weer 


8 East 13th Street 


| 
| New York 





1910 191 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
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A Tonic for the Weak Sisters of 





the Family 


Yale Devises a Plan Which Gives Each Item a More Equal Opportunity 


By W. B. 


‘6 HICH flashlight do you 

think I ought to buy?” I 
asked a local electrical dealer who 
had confused me by placing on 
the counter a half-dozen or more 
different models. “Well,” he re- 
plied, “I guess this is about the 
best all-around model—anyhow, I 
sell more of it than of any other 
type.” He showed me a round, 
long-barreled model and I bought 


it. 

I wanted that flashlight for use 
in fishing at night. The round 
long-barreled model was entirely 
unsuited. It rolled off the boat 
seat continually and was always 
out of reach when I wanted it. 
Later, I learned that a flashlight 
with a clip device could be pur- 
chased. It was just the thing for 
night fishing. Evidently, the 
dealer who sold me my flashlight 
was not a fisherman and the 
manufacturer had failed to tell 
him that a round, long-barreled 
model is not the kind to recom- 
mend for night fishing. It is also 
evident that the flashlight with 
the clip was a weak sister in the 
family. It needed a tonic, and 
that tonic was dealer and con- 
sumer education. 

For flashlights substitute locks 
and a similar problem will be. 
found to exist. Many dealers do 
not know the type of lock which 
is best suited for each particular 


purpose. Most consumers are 
even more ignorant. And lock 
manufacturers have apparently 


made little or no effort to dissi- 
pate this ignorance. 

Recently, however, The Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company 
announced a new advertising and 
merchandising policy which is 
planned to solve this very prob- 
lem. In other words, the new 
policy, it is hoped, will act as a 
tonic for the weak sisters of the 
Yale family; give each an equal 
opportunity to roll up sales rec- 
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Edwards 


ords and give the consumer the 
lock he wants for the purpose he 
has in niind. 

For many years, the term “rim 
night latch” has been employed by 
the hardware trade when refer- 
ring to almost any latch of rim 
application. “Night latch” was 
the term which described this type. 

But many improvements and 
new features have broadened the 
usefulness of these locks. Today, 
“night latch” includes locks for 
many different purposes which 
differ in construction and opera- 
tion. To quote the Yale company: 
“Consumers no longer understand 
the principles of rim lock con- 
struction or know what sort of a 
lock to buy for a specific purpose. 
Many in the trade do not fully 
realize the significance of the dif- 
ferent types of auxiliary rim locks 
and their application. The result 
has been that very often a cus- 
tomer left the hardware store 
with a ‘night latch’ which was not 
at all designed to meet his needs.” 


YALE’S THREE NEW POLICIES 


For the purpose of overcoming 
this problem, Yale & Towne have 
done three things. First, the line 
was reduced by half. Then, the 
new line was divided into three 
groups, each group including those 
locks that met certain specific re- 
quirements. The locks falling in 
the first group are called “Dead- 
locks.” They are used for all ex- 
terior doors requiring maximum 


protection. The second group is 
called “Deadlatch.” It includes 
locks which have nearly the 


security of a deadlock, combined 
with the convenience of a self- 
locking latch. They are recom- 
mended for vestibule doors, hall 
doors, etc. The third group is 
known as “Springlatch.” These 
locks are best for use on cupboard 
doors, closet doors, etc. 

The third thing which Yale & 
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Sales Correspondence 
and Copy 


Soundly financed, rapidly grow- 
ing corporation, producing and 
selling the most efficient oil 
home heating system -on the 
market today, has an opening 
for live young man who can 
handle sales correspondence in- 
telligently and with writing 
ability sufficient to absorb and 
develop the ideas of executives 
in clear, convincing copy. 


Write in confidence, stating 
salary required, experience and, 
if possible, a few samples of 
copy. Address “J,” Box 287, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


OPPORTUNITY / 


ANY {good advertising 

men are limiting their 

earning capacity by at- 
tempting to personally cover 
every -detail in connection 
with handling an account. 








An efficient and well known 
agency is in position to back 
up a few advertising men 
with an organization which 
will enable them to increase 
their money making possi- 
bilities. 

If you have some good con- 
tacts and can develop some 
profitable business if sup- 
plied with real fundamental 
ideas and co-operation, ad- 
dress Confidential, Box 289, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Towne have done is to adopt a 
new finish for these locks. For- 
merly, they were finished in plain 
black japan and old copper. Con- 
sequently, they rarely harmonized 
with the rest of the hardware on 
the door. The company has de- 
veloped a new finish which har- 
monizes with the finishes widely 
used on builders’ hardware. 

These three ideas are being 
featured in trade advertising, 
which includes  business-paper 
space, direct mail and a complete 
line of dealers helps. They haye 
also been made the basis of the 
current general periodical cam- 
paign. 

A most interesting phase of the 
campaign is a guide chart known 
as “The Yale Specificator.” This 
contains a complete list of the 
uses to which locks are put. 
Next to each use is the lock spe- 
cially designed for that purpose. 
The chart has been supplied to 
all dealers. 

This outline of the new Yale 
plan is not presented with the im- 
Dlication that it is going to solve, 
once and for all, the problem of 
getting the dealer to sell the right 
lock for the right purpose. How- 
ever, the plan seems to constitute 
a fine tonic for the weak sisters 
of the Yale line. It will lessen, it 
is believed, the number of faulty 
sales. Certainly it contains a 
workable idea for many other 
manufacturers who are _ faced 
with a similar problem. 


Record Quarter for Coca- 
Cola Company 


Net income of the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga., for the quarter 
ended September 30, which amounted 
to $3,345,980, after charges, established 
a new high record for any quarterly 
period in the history of the company. 
In 1924 the net income for the same 
period was $2,386,859. The net in- 
come of $7,862,645 for the nine months 
ended September 30, also was a record 
for any similar period. Last year this 
figure was $5,552,424. 


Appointed by “Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart” 


The Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 
New York, has appointed James T. Heed, 
publishers’ ss as representa- 


tive for the Chicago territory. 
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Announcing— 








W. L. SANDUSKY 
As Advertising Representative of 


(Member A.B.C., A. B.P., and N.P. A.) 
effective November 2nd, 1925 

Mr. Sandusky’s experience in advertising and merchandising 
work covers a period of over ten years, and thoroughly qualifies 
him to render effective assistance in planning campaigns for 
successfully merchandising that great market represented by 
the present-day hotel industry. 

Mr. Sandusky has been associated with the Cudahy Packing 
Co., as district sales manager; has conducted advertising and 
research work for Motor Age; was later connected with the 
advertising department of Hotel Bulletin, and for the past 
several years has been advertising manager of The American 
Restaurant. 

GEHRING PUBLISHING CO. 
A. R. EADIE, Advertising Manager 


10 So. La Salle St. 119 West 40th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Tel.: Main 3846 Tel: Penna. 1670 
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No Desk 
at Home Office for This 
Sales Manager 





(Continued from page 6) 
sonally in the transaction. What- 
ever directions or help he gives 
must come from behind the scenes, 
so to speak. The men meet him 
at the hotel, but he never goes 
with them to the store except after 
the order has been taken. Then, 
he may confer with the retailer and 
try to inspire him by telling the 
Copperclad story just as he does 
in a more intensive way with his 
own men. 

There is a psychological reason 
for all this which the Copperclad 
management believes to be sound. 
Or rather there are two psycho- 
logical reasons. 

One is that when the dealer sees 
a salesman enter his store accom- 
panied by his superior officer there 
is an automatic sales resistance set 
up, no matter how friendly all the 
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He thinks he is being “ganged.” 

The other reason the sales man- 
ager is not allowed to try to make 
sales direct is the effect failure 
would have upon him and the 
salesman. 

Loyd Scruggs, although a mas- 
ter salesman, has never asked a 
dealer to buy a Copperclad range, 
And the reasons are exactly the 
same as those that induced him 
to restrict the sales manager’s 
activities. 

“Maybe I could sell them,” he 
says, “but, being president of the 
company, the job would be harder 
for me than for my salesmen. [| 
know the range better than they 
do, because I built it. And I sold 
ranges for another concern before 
starting this business. But the 
dealer would dare me to sell him. 
Perhaps the thought would not 
take definite form in his mind in 
so many words and he might not 
realize that he was defying me, 
but he would, just the same. 

“This may seem to be rather 
revolutionary doctrine. But it is 
essential that in a great sales or- 





a wrt may be. The dealer has 
of strong-arm methods. ganization there must be somebody 























WANTED—LIVE WIRES! 


An old and well established ADVER- 
TISING AGENCY desires to get in 
touch with earnest, hard working so- 
licitors who know the business of 
Advertising. We accept only desirable 
accounts. Such solicitors and _ their 
business will have the best of atten- 
tion in every particular. We offer 
liberal terms to the right men. We 
will take small accounts at the begin- 
ning. We will make them grow. 


Live Wire, Box 144, care of P. I. 
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Tue BurraAco Express 


ANNOUNCES THE APPOINTMENT OF THE 


Charles H. Eddy Company 


Chicago - New York - Boston 


AS ITS 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


EFFECTIVE NOVEMBER FIRST 


1925 


Robert S. Farley, 25 Beaver Street, New York City, 
will continue as special financial and steamship 
advertising representative. 
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ELMER R. SEELEY, President and Managing Director 


SEELEY ayy COMPANY ee 


De Luxe % sueet Poster Bulletins 
4 Pe, x : eet 


Chicago 





COLONIAL BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


Three-Sheet Poster Service 
AT ITS BEST 


NOW USING OUR NATIONAL SERVICE 


ARBUCKLE BROS. — Yuban Coffee. 

BEATRICE CREAMERY.— Meadow Gold Butter. 

BLOCH BROS.,— Mail Pouch Tobacco. 

J. N. COLLINS COMPANY, — Honey Scotch Candy. 

CONTINENTAL BAKING CORP.,— White Rose Bread. 

DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY — White House Coffee. 

C. F. HATHAWAY & SONS —Hathaway’s Bread. 

J. F. HOWARD INC.— Howard’s Mayonnaise. 

K. A. HUGHES CO. — Salicon. 

KELLOGG COMPANY — Pep. 

KENDALL MFG. CO.— Soapine. 

ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS COMPANY — Sapolio. 
AND OTHERS 


Allow us to estimate on 
ONE CITY—ONE STATE or the 
UNITED STATES. 


A Special Plan to fit your Product 


It will pay you to investigate our service, rates, 
etc., before placing contracts. 
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any COMPANY 





ADVERTISING AT ACTUAL POINT OF SALE 
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who has not known the sting of 
failure, who must be buoyant, full 
of enthusiasm and abundantly self- 
confident. He is the one who, be- 
hind the scenes, is able to inspire 
his men to their very best efforts. 

“This may be cowardice or any 
one of a number of things you 
might want to call it. To me it 
is the best of business practice. 
I can’t sell all these ranges my- 
self. Neither can my sales man- 
ager. If our organization were 
small, doubtless the two of us 
could go around and beat the pres- 
ent records of our best salesmen. 
But it is large. Therefore, we 
must allow the men to do the 
selling and not make it harder for 
ourselves or for them by creating 
this sales resistance.” 

The Copperclad sales manager, 
in his travels, devotes much time 
to the retailer. He visits the re- 
tail store to gain information 
about conditions and to help the 
dealer sell the ranges that the 
salesman has induced him to buy. 
He often visits a retail store in 
company with one of the sales- 
men, but never when a sale is being 
attempted. Calling at the store in 
the capacity of a consulting ex- 
pert, if he may be called that, he 
encounters no such resistance as 
has just been described. The 
dealer is delighted to see him and 
will open up to a surprising ex- 
tent. This, of course, when we 
come to consider it, is the very 
best kind of salesmanship, for it 
is based on the well-known fact 
that helping a dealer sell your 
goods is the best possible way of 
inducing him to buy more. 

From now on, the Copperclad 
selling policy is going to be carried 
forward on the principle that high- 
priced merchandise, such as ranges, 
has to be sold for the retailer and 
that the retail store is little more 
than a convenient base of opera- 
tions. The company does not sub- 
scribe literally to this principle, but 
in effect it believes it to be true. 

The effort, henceforth, will be 
to create among prospects such a 
desire for Copperclad ranges that 
the actual selling in the store will 
be more or less of a detail. If a 
woman has read advertising, both 
of the direct mail and published 
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WANTED: 


An Advertising 
Executive 


Location, Buffalo, Business, Pro- 
prietary Medicines. One of the largest 
firms in the proprietary field, with 
branches throughout the world, offers 
splendid opportunity for a real adver- 
tising executive to act as Copy Chief 
and Assistant to Advertising Manager. 


Essentials: A well-rounded advertis- 
ing experience, a successful record, 
and organization leadership; a liking 
for sincere, direct copy and a facility 
for writing it in big volume. 


Not desired to revolutionize the 
business, but to fit himself into 
present successful policies and relieve 
his Chief of copy routine. Position 
requiries a high sense of copy values, 
infinite patience, and as much per- 
spiration as inspiration. But it’s a 
big field, and an exceptional oppor- 
tunity. Surroundings are unusually 
congenial. 


Address ‘“Executive,”’ Box 140, 
Printers’ Ink; Photograph, if possible. 


Advertising Manager 








of One of Leading 
Papers in City of 
Over 500,000 


Open for Position 
January First 


Nationally Recognized 
Authority on Retail Mer- 
chandising —formerly 
Department Store Mer- 
chandiser in New York, 
Detroit and other cities. 


Address ‘‘O’’, Box 145 
Printers’ Ink 
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Wantep—A. Rough, Tough 
Job with a Shining 
Future for the Man 
Who “Rides” It. 


Seven years of broad experience in 
business paper publishing, under in- 
tensive conditions developing high 
initiative. Know physical make-up 
with relation to economical production 
costs while maintaining good edito- 
rial balance. Splendid working knowl- 
edge of printing and engraving proc- 
esses. Good type sense; can write 
copy—sales letters—promotion—handle 
adjustments tactfully and _ collect 
hard-boiled accounts while at the 
same time stimulating good will for 
my house. Know how to dig for 
facts, analyze and present material 
of sales building character. 


Clean cut personality, a straight 
shooter, a glutton for work with a 
vaulting ambition which prompts me 
to chuck a good present position 
whose future seems limited for a 
chance to earn a bigger future in an 
enterprise headed by broad visioned 
men who are shooting at the far 
horizon of their sales possibilities. 


Address ‘‘N,’”’ Box 143, care of P., I. 

















Unusual 
Opening for 
Woman With 
Mail Order 
Experience | 


A leading manufacturer of 
high-grade toilet preparations 
offers an attractive position to 
& woman qualified to head the 
mail-order department, She 
must have had a _ successful 
experience in this or kindred 
lines, an ability to complete 
sales by mail, to write con- 
vincing, interesting letters, to 
develop and handle a good list 
and establish a sound and 
proven mail-order method and 
system. If you can meet these 
requirements, it will pay you 
to answer this advertisement, 
giving full particulars. Your 
confidence will be respected. 


Address ‘‘T,’”’ Box 147, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 
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kind, and has had the range ex- 
plained to her by a salesman to 
a point that makes her want to 
buy one, there is not a great deal 
more left to be done. When she 
visits the store she is 90 per cent 
or more sold. 

Logically enough, this develop- 
ment in Copperclad’s selling policy 
calls for a greater use of adver- 
tising. 

“We never could see exactly 
why we should advertise in a gen- 
eral way to create consumer good- 
will and acceptance for our prod- 
uct,” says Mr. Scruggs. “But now 
we do see it. Beginning with the 
new year, we expect to advertise 
in farm papers on an ambitious 
scale. We will do this to prepare 
the way for our sales manager and 
his men out in the field. After 
all, the way to create consumer 
acceptance, the only way, in fact, 
is to use the printed word. The 
farmer is our market. We do 
not go into towns of more than 
25,000 inhabitants. But this mar- 
ket, far from being restricted, is 
absolutely without limit. We have 
only started to sell ranges to the 
farmers. And our business is no 
small one.” 





Bernard Schwartz Cigars 
Double Production 


The production of the Bernard Schwartz 
Cigar Corporation, Detroit, R. G. Dun 
cigars, for the quarter ended Septem- 
ber 30, was 11,682,000 cigars, against 
5,600,000 in the corresponding period 
last year. Net earnings, after deprecia- 
tion, for the three months ended 
tember 30, were $98,846 compared wi‘h 
$73,600, before depreciation, for the 
same quarter in 1924. 





Joins Schultz-McGregor 


Thomas F. Healy, until recently as 
sistant advertising manager of the 
Association of Army & Navy Stores, 
Inc., New York, has joined the copy 
department of The Schultz-McGregor 
Corporation, advertising agency, also 
New York. 





Theodore Presser Dead 


Theodore Presser, publisher of The 
Etude, died at Philadelphia on October 
28 at the age of 78. One of his benef- 
icences is the Presser Home for Re 
tired Music Teachers, which he founded 
in 1906 and which is administered 
through the Presser Foundation. 
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Announcing 
The 


Munsey Combination 
Comprising 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE 
ARGOSY ALL-STORY WEEKLY 
FLYNN’S WEEKLY 


Circulation 


475,000 


Page Rate 


$630 


All previous rate cards for Munsey’s Magazine and 
for the Argosy Combination are hereby withdrawn 


THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY 
280 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Boston 
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TO AN AGENCY BUILDING ITS 
BUSINESS WITH WELL- 
TRAINED MEN 


An experienced agency man, now 
occupying executive position with 
a prominent agency, and personally 
handling important accounts, is 
open for a new connection. 

He is thoroughly grounded in all 
elements of agency organization 
and practice. Has drawn most of 
the plans on which his accounts are 
operating; and administers them 
in detail. 

With a large agency he would 
like to devote his knowledge of 
business and advertising to devel- 
oping and managing accounts. 
With a smaller organization, his 
general agency knowledge proba- 
bly would be most useful. In the 
latter case there should be a 
chance for stock participation. 

This man has an excellent rec- 
ord of accomplishment, and feels 
that he is ready for a major oppor- 
tunity. Young, in perfect health, a 
Christian and married. 

Address X, Box 292, care P. I. 


BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders 
will hold an average of ten 
copies each. Figure five binders 
for a year’s copies. Each issue, 
as received, can be securely 
fastened in the binder by a 
very simple arrangement, and 
will open like a book, with all 
inside margins fully visible. 
Made of heavy book board, 
insuring durability. Covered 
with book cloth; lettered in 
gold. 

Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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Advertiser Characterizes Care- 
less Packers 


Attacking the man who _ considers 
breakage as a necessary evil, H. W, 
Selle & Company, Chicago, manufac. 
turers of excelsior pads, refers to him 
as “Shipping Room Habit” in their busi- 
ness paper advertising on packing ma- 
terial. A portrait of this imaginary 
character appears over the caption, 
“Behold: hipping Room Habit.’ He 
says ‘Let George Do It.’” The picture 
is of a corpulent man, anon. specta- 
cles slipped up on his forehead and 
with an air of carelessness about him. 

The copy describes his faults, among 
which are the considering of breakage 
as a necessary evil, not worrying about 
damage claims and never having tried 
to find a better way of packing goods. 
“But,” reads the advertisement, “per- 
haps he dug a greedy hand into your 
profits every year. f you ever have 
damage claims or comennna of break- 
age from customers, it will pay you 
to say, “I'll be hanged if Shipping 
Room Habit is going to rob me any 
longer. Send for H. W. Selle’s man 
and let’s learn what we can save by 
packing scientifically with Protex Ex- 
celsior Pads, claimed to be the most 
economical safe packing material 
known.” 


Long-Bell Lumber Reports 
Income 


The Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., and subsidiaries, re- 
port for the third quarter ended Se 
tember 30, a net income of $1,042,817. 
For the nine months a net income of 
$3,642,916, after taxes, depreciation, 
interest, etc., is reported. 


T. H. Sweetser Joins O’Malley 
Agency 

Theodore H. Sweetser, for the last 
four years space buyer for the Frank- 
lin P.| Shumway Company, Boston 
advertising agency, is now associated 
with The O’Malley Advertising & Sell- 
ing Company, also of Boston. 


S. C. Stokley with George J. 
Kirkgasser Agency 


S. C. Stokley, who had been with the 
Grand Rapids Show Case Company, Chi- 


cago, for the last six years, has join 
ge J. Kirkgasser & Company, adver- 

tising agency of that city, as merchan- 

dising counsel and account executive. 


Collins-Kirk Appoints 
Clara Sacks 


Miss Clara Sacks, for the last two 
years space buyer for the Honig- Core 
Company, Inc., San_ Francisco, 
joined the staff of Collins-Kirk, Inc. 
Chicago advertising agency, in the same 
capacity. 
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$50,000,000 
Worth of 
Hosiery Sold 
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—Courtesy, The Puliman Co. 


70M HOUSE-TO-HOUSE?” 


Falkner: “Yes,—it’s astounding! 
A hosiery mill started to sell direct 
to the consumer in 1920. In 1924 this 
firm did an annual business of 
$25,000,000 with a profit of $1,150,000. 
A certain company sells, yearly, 
$15,000,000 worth of brushes at the 
housewife’s door. Nash of Cincinnati 
does an annual direct tailoring busi- 
ness of $12,000,000. And so on—” 
Crawford: “What’s the reason for 
these successes?” 

Falkner: “Because Direct Selling is 
the effective Straight-Line way of 
marketing. The trained direct sales- 


man does not wait for business to 
come to him. He goes after business 
in the buyer’s own home or office. 
The public welcomes him and buys 
from him because he knows the 
merits of the product he is selling. 
He’s an expert in his line.” 


Crawford: “Interesting! And to me 

articularly, because my company 
oe been trying to secure national 
distribution for a new product, but 
the dealers won’t co-operate with 
us. Perhaps Straight-Line Mar- 
keting is the very method we 
should use.” 


Can YOUR Products Be Sold Through 
Straight-Line Marketing? 


Do you want complete independence of jobbers and dealers; a cash basis 
for doing business—no credit losses; rapid national distribution; com- 
plete control over your market; greater opportunity for expansion? 


Specialized knowledge and experience in the Straight-Line Marketing 
field is at your service. We can assist you with merchandising and sales 
problems, develop your selling organization, prepare the advertising, 
and give valuable counsel on all phases of the business. 

This organization serves twenty-six manufacturers in various cities 
whose products are sold direct to consumers from Bangor to Honolulu. 
We can now serve a few more clients. 


THE GORDON-MARX -co. 


ADVERTISING .". MERCHANDISING 


EeNCINNA TI eat ems: CHICAGO 

way Bldg. (= Suite 1206 

15 E. Eighth St. EB A RKE TI N Ses 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
7 
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The treasurer of 
a great ——— 
corporation wit 

about the 4 jong record of 
Advertising successful _ad- 
ministration said the other day 
that every manufacturer who ad- 
vertises should tell his workers 
why he uses advertising. He had 
discovered in his own plant, by 
asking a few questions, that 
workers thought the concern ad- 
vertised because the owners liked 
to see their names in the paper. 
The close connection between the 
concern’s advertising policy and 
their own stability of employment 
had never been pointed out to 
them. This manufacturer blamed 
himself for not having discovered 


Telling the 
Worker 
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the fact previously and blames 
many manufacturers for not tak- 
ing the steps that he did. 

His company, which in the old 
days, employed a large number 
of men at one season of the year 
and laid them off during the slack 
season, has, through advertising, 
been able to lengthen buying 
seasons, to bring out new prod- 
ucts and so toemploy a large num- 
ber of men for twelve months in 
the year. When this particular 
manufacturer took the trouble to 
write a series of articles in the 
company house-organ to tell the 
factory workers what advertising 
meant to them, he was able to 
point out those industries in which 
men are worked long hours for 
a certain period of a year and 
laid off in idleness for another, are 
almost without exception those 
which have never built up a 
regular market and stabilized de- 
mand through advertising. 

Going back into the records of 
his own company he was able to 
give the men who worked in the, 
plant brass-tack information as 
to just what advertising had meant 
in terms of each man’s pay en 
velope, and in the steady employ- 
ment of all men in the factory. 
He showed that advertising is 
business insurance for a_ steady 
future demand, and has a definite 
effect upon the worker’s future as 
well as the owners. 

This manufacturer has done a 
service to each worker and to the 
stockholders of his company. The 
men who have a share in the mak- 
ing of a product are certainly en- 
titled to information regarding 
what is said about the product 
and why it is said. The manu- 
facturer who is content to leave 
the education of his workers to 
outsiders has only himself to 
blame if they do not know what 
it is all about. The manufacturer 
who advertises has a definite mes- 
sage to tell his workers. He can 
show them that a concern with a 
consistent advertising and sales 
policy is a better place to work 
than a concern without one. He 
can do a great deal to cut down 
labor turnover and increase morale 
and pride in craftmanship if he 
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will take the trouble to do this 
obvious, logical thing which is so 
often overlooked. 


Years ago the 

Distributor National Cash 

Turnover Register Com- 
pany focussed executive attention 
upon the high cost of firing an 
employee by the statement that it 
cost $500 every time one of the 
salesmen left the organization. 
That sum represented the amount 
of the company’s investment in 
each man by reason of prelimi- 
nary training. Later studies in 
many fields indicate that the cost 
to a manufacturer of hiring and 
firing an important office employee 
or a sales representative is $600 or 
more, without considering  in- 
tangible losses. 

Now comes J. F. Jones, sales 
manager of the Mohawk Rubber 
Company, who suggests that these 
money losses will “look like 
chicken feed” in comparison with 
the combined economic losses sus- 
tained by both parties concerned 
when a manufacturer changes dis- 
tributors or a distributor changes 
lines. The rate of distributor turn- 
over has been greater in compara- 
tively new industries than in those 
of a longer history and experience. 

As Mr. Jones expresses this 
thought in the “Mohawk Mes- 
senger” : 

“The carefree way in which a 
tire retailer dropped a brand, on 
which he had built up an estab- 
lished demand, at the importuni- 
ties of a high-pressure competitive 
salesman for an often lesser qual- 
ity line, and the equal recklessness 
and absolute disregard of their 
own best interests displayed by 
many tire manufacturers in switch- 
ing distribution from one long es- 
tablished dealer channel to an- 
other, which they thought might 
give them greater immediate vol- 
ume, has seemed to our more 
stable and longer established busi- 
ness contemporaries-as the sheerest 
folly.” 

Mr. Jones has done a service in 
calling the attention of manufac- 
turers to a condition which re- 
quires straight thinking. There 
are many industries besidé his own 
in which distributor turnover is a 
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real problem. In almost all of the 
newer industries it is causing a 
waste in money, time and geod- 
will which could be lessened by 
constructive action. Sales, discount 
and credit policies in the radio 
field, for example, have led to a 
very high rate of distributor turn- 
over. There are customs among 
many manufacturers which are 
almost sure to cause dealers 
eventually to give up the line. 
More careful consideration of the 
large money loss involved when 
this happens should result in the 
elimination of customs which irri- 
tate and cause dissatisfaction. 


The Future 1m the last decade 


or two the cash 
of Cash and carry method 


and Carry of selling has 
taken some notable strides ahead. 
The rapid growth and development 
of this method, as typified in the 
chain store, are all the more sur- 
prising in the light of another con- 
temporary development. That sec- 
ond ‘development is the nation- 
wide trend (it might almost be 
called a passion) for buying on a 
credit basis. 

Frank D. Bristley, vice-president 
of the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany, told a group of chain groc- 
ery owners recently that, at best, 
a store operating on a strictly 
cash-and-carry basis ought not to 
hope for more than a third of the 
grocery business in its neighbor- 
hood. For every cash-and-carry 
store two credit and delivery ser- 
vice stores were needed by the 
community, he pointed out. When 
the chains, by opening new stores, 
destroy this ratio they promote the 
destructive competition of chain 
against chain which dissipates 
profits. 

Based on this premise, Mr. 
Bristley predicted that, in many 
territories, the future success of 
the chain groceries is going to 
depend upon a different line-up 
than heretofore. He pointed out 
that because of the limitations of 
cash and carry, many chain grocers 
are now competing with each 
other, instead of competing with 
independent grocers, as has been 
the case. 

This is more than-a prediction. 
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It is an actual fact. In New York, 
and in at least several other large 
cities, chain grocers are already in 
strenuous competition with each 
other. This rivalry will become 
more severe as new locations in 
these territories are opened. What 
the result will be, we are not pre- 
pared to say. However, there is 
no doubt that developments ought 
to be closely watched by every 
manufacturer selling through these 
organizations. 


A Remedy R. H. Macy & 


Co., the New 
for Careless York department 
Buying : 


store, is being 
commended on every side for the 


liberal stand it is taking in its re-. 


lations with manufacturers’ sales- 


men. 

Recently, Macy had a committee 
of its buyers meet with a commit- 
tee of manufacturers’ salesmen. 
At this meeting a plan was worked 
out whereby Macy agreed to open 
its buying offices a half hour ear- 
lier each day and further agreed 
that its buyers would see sales- 
men at the appointed hours 
whether or not they were in the 
market for goods at the time. 
This forward step which Macy 
has taken has caused other large 
stores throughout the country to 
give some consideration to this 
matter of treating salesmen more 
courteously than has been the cus- 
tom in the past. 

This development came about 
largely as a result of an article 
which J. R. Brundage, vice-presi- 
dent of the White & Wyckoff Mfg. 
Co., had in the Saturday Evening 
Post a few months ago. Mr. 
Brundage’s article was entitled 
“Buyeritis.” It took large stores 
to task for the highly wasteful 
policies they pursue in dealing 
with the manufacturers’ represen- 
tatives. 

The article came to the atten- 
tion of Jesse I. Straus, president 
of R. H. Macy & Co. Mr. Straus 
took immediate steps to see if his 
company’s buying methods were 
as wasteful as those mentioned in 
the “Buyeritis” article. The meet- 
ing between Macy’s buyers and a 
committee of manufacturers’ sales- 
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men is a result of Mr. Straus’s 
action. 

It must be said, to Macy's 
credit, that the company has long 
been regarded as fair to the men 
who come to sell it merchandise 
In trying to make its policies stil] 
more liberal, the store is setting a 
worthy example to other large 
stores that are notorious in their 
treatment of salesmen. 

It was pointed out, at the Macy 
meeting, that salesmen who bring 
goods to a store are doing it a 
favor. Otherwise, the store would 
have to send its buyers into the 
markets of the world to scour for 
goods. 

As a matter of fact, that state- 
ment suggests what is wrong with 
the buying methods of large stores, 
Buyers for large stores are pur- 
chasing a decreasing percentage of 
their merchandise requirements in 
their stores. Their trips to the 
large markets in this country and 
Europe are becoming more and 
more frequent. 

While we admit that occasional 
trips, pafticularly for some de- 
partments, are necessary, still it 
is a fact that has been proved 
time and time again that, in many 
cases, the same goods could be 
bought at home to just as good 
advantage, either from a | 
source of supply or from a sales- 
man making that town. The 
buyer disregards local offerings, 
however, except in emergencies, 
largely because if she got the habit 
of buying locally she would lose 
the pleasure of her frequent trips 
to New York. 

It has been said in Printers’ 
INK several times recently that re- 
tailers are buying too carelessly 
and inefficiently. It would seem 
as though these charges were not 
exaggerated. 


New Record in Earnings of 
General Motors 


The General Motors Corporation, De- 
troit, established a new record for 
quarter ended September 30 and for the 
rst nine months of 1925, accordtaa 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president. et 
earnings, after charges, for the quarter 
were $28,161,730. For the nine-month 
period net earnings, which exceeded those 
for any previous entire year, totaled 
$74,243,966. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 





AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


‘“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 


























Advertising Club News 


Church Publicity Conference 
Held at Chicago 


An exhibit of the prize-winning pos. 


Industrial Group Planned for 
St. Louis Club 


Twenty-five representatives of St. 
Louis industrial advertising concerns 
met last week to discuss plans for the 
formation of an industrial advertising 
departmental of the St. Louis Advertisin 
Club. Bennett Chapple, newly electe 
president of the ational Industrial 
Advertisers Association, was the guest 
of honor and chief advisor of the pro- 
posed news departmental. 

The following committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up plans for the new 
departmental: . Baker, Century 
Electric Company; George C. Nagel, 
Skinner Bros. Manufacturing Company; 
Roland E. Sturhahn, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Works, Paul F. Witte, Midwest 
Piping & Supply Company; H. L. 
Nagel, Wagner Electric Corporation, 
and John P. Tebbetts. 

* * * 


Sphinx Club Preparing for 
Active Season 


The first meeting which will inaugu- 
rate a new year for the Sphinx Club 
is scheduled for November, but the exact 
date has not been definitely de- 
cided. Preston P. Lynn, president, has 
appointed individual chairmen to ar- 
range for the first four dinners of the 
season. In naming these chairmen, Mr. 
Lynn, who has been ill, has asked 
them to sponsor and preside over the 
dinners in the event that he cannot be 
present. , 

The chairmen appointed are William 
H. Rankin, who will arrange for the 
November dinner, George Ethridge, 
James P. Gillroy and Charles C. Green. 

* * * 
Dayton Club Holds Annual 
Dinner 

The annual dinner of the Dayton, 
Ohio, Advertising Club, which was held 
recently, was attended by more than 
100 members and guests. Donald Hobart, 
of the research department of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, who 
was the principal speaker, spoke on 
the subject eo Analysis.” 


Denver Club Elects 
A. J. Gillis 
The Advertising Club of Denver, 
Colo., has elected Albert J. Gillis, busi- 


ness manager of the Denver Express, 
a member of the board of directors. 


Los Angeles Club to Hold 
Golf Tournament 
The Advertising Club of Los Angeles, 
a 


Calif., will hold lf tournament on 
the links of the Wilshire Club on 
November 12. W. Shaffer is chair- 


man of the golf ‘committee. 
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ters which were submitted by artists 
from all over the world in the World 
Wide Church Poster Contest was one 
of the principal features of the Seventh 
Conference on Church Publicity which 
was held at Chicago October 26 under 
the joint auspices of the Chicago 
Church Federation and the Advertisi 
Council of the Chicago Association a 
Commerce. 

Dr. Burris A. Jenkins, pastor of the 
Linwood Boulevard Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., in an address on 
“Rightly Advertising the Word of 
God,”” told to what uses advertising had 
been put to in his church which has 
3,200 members and which holds two 
preaching services every Sunday morn- 


ing. 
* * * 


Poor Richard School Starts 


Second Season 

The Charles Morris Price School of 
Advertising and Journalism of the 
Poor Richard Club opened its second 
season on October 27, in the new Poor 
Richard Clubhouse, Philadelphia. The 
school rooms were finished ahead of 
other parts of the clubhouse in order to 
provide for the school opens. A total 
of 110 pupils were enrolled from an ap- 
plication list of more than 300. 

The opening addresses were made 
by President Howard C. Story, and 
Bartley J. Doyle. Thomas J. Mulvey 
will instruct the advanced class and 
J. A. Lutz the ar Nad class. 

* 


St. Louis to Study Detroit 
Club’s Methods 


George C. Stohlman, first vice-pres- 
ident of the St. Louis Advertising lub, 
will spend several days in Detroit study- 
ing the membership methods of the 
Adcraft Club of Detroit. He has out- 
lined several methods for increasi 
the St. Louis club’s membership 
he is taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to see how the Adcraft club has 
worked out its problems. 

* * * 


Wins Portland Club Golf 


Trophy 
The golf tournament of the Portland, 
Oreg., Advertising Club was won 
Samuel Butterfield, when he defeated 
Felix Bloch. Mr. Butterfield was 
awarded a silver trophy donated by 
E. M. Welch. . 


Joins St. Louis Bureau 
Gail B. UsSery has been appointed 
assistant manager of the St. Louis Better 
Business Bureau. Previously he 
been with the law firm of D’Arcy and 
eun. 
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Tells How Rogers Peet Adver- 
tises to Men 


The methods which the Rogers Peet 
Company, men’s clothing, New York, 
uses in advertising to men, were de- 
scribed by A. C. M. Azoy, advertising 
manager, at a recent meeting of the 
retail advertisers group of the Adver- 
tising Club of New York. The follow- 
ing is a summary of Mr. Azoy’s re- 


marks: 
There always have been three chief 
objects in Rogers Peet advertising: 
first, to make the advertising timely; 
second, to give an idea of honesty and 
quality, and third, to add a humorous 
touch. Feeling that timeliness can often 
be overworked, the straight editorial 
type of copy is frequently used to lend 
variety. strong merchandisin 
slant is always in the first or secon 
paragraph of every advertisement. 

Although the Rogers Peet stores are 
men’s stores, the influence women is 
recognized and many of the advertise- 
ments, especially those with a satis- 
faction appeal, are written to appeal 
to them. company’s newspaper ad- 
vertising is usually placed on the sport- 
ing page. St tent 

Rogers Peet advertising in theatre 
programs is closely tied up with its 
direct-mail advertising and carries an 
offer of a_ theatri album for the 
playgoer in which may be kept memo- 
randums of the plays he has seen. 

Every fall and spring a letter is 
sent out to each customer who has 
bought within the last two years. To 
people who have not bought in some 
time, a letter is sent, accompanied by 
a stamped return envelope, asking if 
there is any dissatisfaction. All com- 
plaints in New York City are an- 
swered by having a representative call 
upon the customer personally.  Let- 
ters are written to those living outside 
of New York. 

Another recent group meeting was 
addressed by General Brice P. Disque, 
resident of Johnson-Cowden-Emmerich, 
nc. Speaking before the _marketin 
and distribution council Mr. Disque told 
how his company lowered its selling 
costs by 4 per cent. How this is 
being accomplished is explained in an 
article which appears in the November 
issue of Printers’ Ink MontHty. 

* * * 


Advertising Affiliation to Meet 


at Cleveland 


The Advertising Affiliation, which in- 
cludes the advertising clubs of Buffalo, 
Rochester, Cleveland, Erie, and Ham- 
ilton, Ont., will hold its meeting in 
1926 at Cleveland. The directors of the 
affiliation will meet in December to de- 
termine the date and theme of the 
convention. 

* * 


Donates Inter-Club Golf 
Trophy 


The Buffalo Evening News has do- 
nated a trophy for a series of golf 
matches to be played next year be- 
tween the Greater Buffalo Advertising 
Club and the Rochester Ad Club. 
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Northwestern Clubs Working 
to Form New Units 
a aa ey + of the headquarters 


0 ssociated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, spent ten days in 
the Northwest during ber. At 
Faribault, Rochester, Albert Lea and 
Austin, Minn., he addressed groups 
with a view to forming new clubs. 
He also took part in_ programs ar- 
ranged by the Town Criers Club of 
St. Paul, the Minneapolis and Denver 
clubs and the Town Criers Club, 
Fargo, N. D., which are co-operating in 
@ movement to organize new clubs in 
near-by cities. mae. 


T. H. Yull Heads Canadian 
Club 


T. H. Yull, president of the Fede-al 
Advertising Agency Limited, London, 
Ont., has been elected president of the 
London Advertising and Sales Club. 
E. H. Morrow was elected first vice- 
president; J. H. Castle Graham, second 
vice-president; G. L. Spry, secretary, 
and Carlton Wells, treasurer. The club 
voted to join ar Aareriaing Affiliation. 


Alice Reep Heads Oklahoma 
City Women’s Club 


Alice Reep, of the Leon Osborne Ad- 
vertising Agency, Oklahoma City, has 
been elected president of the Women’s 
Advertising Club of that city. Roxie 
. Adams, advertising manager of 
The Oklahoma Teacher, also of 
Oklahoma City, is gucmatary. 


W. Frank McClure to Address 


St. Louis Sales Managers 

W. Frank McClure, chairman of the 
National Advertising Commission, will 
address the St. Louis Sales Managers 
Bureau on November 6. His subject wil 
be “The Advertising Man’s Laboratory.” 
An invitation has been extended to 
members of the St. Louis Advertising 
Club to attend =, mesting. 


Huntington Club Resumes 


Meetings 
The Advertising Club of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., has resumed its program 
of semi-monthly luncheon moutions. The 
officers of the club, headed by Ben J. 
Lubin, president, have shaped the pro- 
gram for these meetings so as to em- 
phasize the club’s duty to the community 
as well as its co-operative relation to 
the industrial and commercial life of 

Huntington. a ae 


St. Louis Junior Club to 
Celebrate Tenth Birthday 


The Junior Advertising Club of St. 
Louis will celebrate its tenth anniversary 
with a birthday party at the Hotel 
Buckingham on November 17. An “Old 
Timers” committee has been appointed to 
arrange for the attendance of men who 
were members five or more years ago. 














The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


T is the Schoolmaster’s humble 

opinion, after reading what was 
said in last week’s Printers’ INK, 
on “How Shall We Service the 
Product?” that the manufacturer 
has more at stake than the dealer, 
and therefore the responsibility 
for servicing is his. The Class 
has a right to know why its head 
thus feels called upon to express 
an opinion. 

During the past summer, the 
Schoolmaster purchased an elec- 
tric fan—a well-advertised make. 
It gave good service for many 
weeks and then it began to act up. 
Taking it back to the dealer, an 
electric shop in suburban New 
York, the dealer took a day to fix 
it, for which he asked fifty cents. 
Before the price was paid, however, 
the dealer was asked to hook up 
the fan and let the Schoolmaster 
see how it would run. It ran at 
about half speed. The School- 
master expressed his dissatisfac- 
tion and refused to pay, where- 
upon the dealer took something 
out of the fan and handed it back. 

The Schoolmaster toted it to an- 
other shop and left it for a day. 
When he called for it, the dealer 
asked a dollar, but when the dealer 
hooked it up it ran at only half 
speed. So payment was again re- 
fused. This dealer, however, would 
not release the fan unless the dol- 
lar was paid, saying he had spent 
time on it to the value of a dollar. 
So the Schoolmaster had to pay 
the dollar to get his fan. He 
forced the dealer, however, to sup- 
ply him with a corrugated shipping 
container in which to ship the fan 
back to the factory, where it went, 
stayed for a few days, and was 
soon back on the job in first-class 
condition. 

Such an experience cannot fail 
to react unfavorably on both 
dealer and manufacturer, but much 
more on the latter than on the 
former, because in this case, as in 
many similar cases, the manufac- 
turer’s name on the product is a 
constant reminder to the consumer 
of the unpleasant experience, and 
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the manufacturer’s failure to make 
sure that the dealer, to whom the 
sale of the fan was entrusted, is 
not only able but willing to render 
service often kills future possible 
sales. When the manufacturer 
improvidently leaves the service 
problem with the dealer to handle 
as he will, the buck that is thereby 
passed to the dealer is, in alto- 
gether too many cases, blithely 
passed on by the dealer to the con- 
sumer. And where, it may be 
asked, does the manufacturer with 
a service policy like that get off in 
the long run? The Class may 
answer. 
* * * 

The Schoolmaster has always 
liked county fairs. There 1s 
something colorful, interesting 
and close to the soil about them, 
Uncle Peter is there with his prize 
heifer and old man Davidson is 
confident he is again going to 
carry off the prize for the best 
display of apples this fall. Mother 
Perkins and Aunt Harriet are 
there in their good clothes and 
everything is friendly, simple and 
honest. 

But the Schoolmaster had never 
considered the county fair as a 
promising source of sales material 
until the other day. The head of 
a company selling lighting equip- 
ment to farmers discovered a 
young man last year who had gone 
with his father to the fair. 
Twenty-three years old, he had 
none of the customary earmarks 
of the professional salesman. But 
the head of the company lined 
him up to help repair one of the 
lighting equipments which had 
come to grief in shipment. Later 
on, he signed this young man as.a 
salesman. 

At first he didn’t do much, but 
soon he got going and during the 
past year has sold more farm 
lighting equipment than any man 
on the staff. He knew the prob- 
lems and the language of the men 
he had to sell. He knew why they 
needed his product, how it would 
help them; besides that, he was 
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STORAGE 
BATTERY 


11i:ar 
SERVICE STATION 


Emblazon Its Name 


Where It Is Sold 


HE “where-to-buy” link of your 
advertising-selling chain need 
not be uncertain. 

A Flexlume electric sign, in front 
of your dealers, will emblazon your 
trade name or mark before the pros- 
pects interested by your national 
advertising. It will both remind 
them and show them where your 
product can be purchased. 

Flexlume’s electrical brilliance by 
night and bold, snow-white letters 
against a dark background by day 
creates a favorable impression of your 
product. 

The moderate cost of testing Flex- 
lume’s producing power by our try- 
out, quantity-price plan will appeal 
to you. 

FLEXLUME CORPORATION 


1040 Military Road Buffalo, N. Y. 
Flezlume Offices All Principal Cities 
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Factories also at Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, Calif. and Toronto, Canada 
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ONLY 


newspaper in Los Angeles 
carrying the advertising of 


EVERY 
Los Angeles Department 


Store! 


REPRESENTATIVES 
G. Logan Payne Co., 40! Tower Sidg., 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Iii. 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
A. 3. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. ; 








The Dominant Paper 
in the Lumber Field 
is the 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO, ILL. A.B.C. 

















Direct Mail 
Executive Wanted 


Nationally known mail order 
concern located in one of 
New York State’s largest cit- 
ies wants a capable, experi- 
enced man to take charge of 
direct mail department. 
Splendid opportunity for de- 
velopment. Give experience 
in detail stating former con- 
nections, and include samples 
of work. State age, educa- 
tion, and salary expected. 
All applications will be held 
in strict confidence. Address 
K., Box 288, care Printers’ 
Ink. 
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never afraid.to. put.on his old 
clothes and demonstrate the prac- 
tical mechanical features of his 
product to them. So successful 
was this particular young man, 
that this fall the head of the com- 
pany went from New York as far 
as Danbury and Trenton to get 
a few more live wire producers. 
At last reports, he had selected 
three. 

Successful salesmen have been 
recruited from all sorts of places 
and under all sorts of circum- 
stances. Perhaps the county. fair 
will prove a happy hunting ground 
fof other manufacturers selling to 
farm dwellers. 

* * 

A, C. M. Azoy, Jr., advertising 
manager of Rogers Peet Company, 
writes that he read with interest 
the comments the Schoolmaster 
made in the October 22 issue. con- 
cerning the list. of travel needs 
which the Packer Manufacturing 


Company has had printed on a 


card and is distributing among 
druggists. He adds: “Perhaps you 
will be interested in the enclosed 
reminder which we have supplied 
to our customers for pasting in the 
top of suitcases or trunks. It has 
apparently proved very popular.” 

The enclosure is a printed ‘slip 
on gummed paper with instruc- 
tions to paste it in the cover of 
suitcases or trunks. It is cap- 
tioned: “Got Everything?” Then 
follows this list: “Coat, vest, 
trousers, shirts, links and_ studs, 
collars, ties, shoes, socks, handker- 
chiefs, underwear, pajamas, bath- 
robe, slippers, shaving kit, tooth 
brush and paste, brush and comb.” 
The Rogers Peet signature is at 
the bottom. 

A clever idea. 

* * * 

Concentration on the main pur- 
pose has brought success to a com- 
paratively new retail chain grocery 
organization —the Economy Gro- 
cery Stores Corporation of Boston. 
The main purpose has been “mer- 
chandising.” 

The company has grown from 
nine stores in 1915—the year of its 
establishment—to 262 stores. The 
reason for this rapid growth has 
been presented in the following 
brief sentences: 
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167 of a series showing effective coverage of national advertisers 


[Expenditures in 1924] 
Newspaper Advertising 


$300,000 
Magazine Advertising 
$78,300" 


Farm Paper Advertising 


$18,625" 


Auto Strop Safety Razor individuals who 
are readers of Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly. 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
N, R. Maas Vice-President and Adv. Manager Yes Yes 
S. C. STAMPLEMANSales Manager Md ” 
J. J. FLeminc Assistant Sales Manager ~ 4 
F. DEPARAMO Export Sales Manager ‘“ , 
J. J. Hacketr Assistant Advertising Manager ' 4 
J. J. HARRISON Advertising Department * No 
H. H. Levy, Jr. Advertising Department ™ Yes 
Wo. SPIER Sales Department a No 
J. S. Lavene Chge. Sales & Adv. (Toronto Office) “ Yes 


*Compiled by Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Publishers Association. 
**Compiled by the Crowell Publishing Company. 
*** Compiled by Agricultural Publishers Association. 





books and price! 
STAR ADCRAFT SERVICE 
241 W. 58th St. New York 





HOUSE -ORGAN 
EDITOR 


with conspicuously successful rec- 
ord in sales-writing, employee and 
public relations work, covering 
Automotive, Electrical, Household, 
Food and Fashion fields, is avail- 
able to handle one more House- 
Organ through own office. Address 
“H,” Box 285, Printers’ Ink. 


The SIAMESE TWINS of SELLING 
Sales letter and catalog or sam- 
ples in one envelope. All reach 
customer in same mail. 
DUBL-DUTEE “TWIN” MAILER 
helps you sell when customers’ 
interest is greatest. Simplest, 

pee pe oe costs the least. Write for samples 

and prices. Manufacturers’ Agents Wanted 

CommercialEnv.Corp.3024Lemp,St. Louis, Mo. 


National Miller 


Established 1895 
A Monthly Le ® ong Ps | 
$a covering aa 
and Cereal Mille Fhe only A. 
and A, B. P. paper in the field. 
630 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 








Twin’ 
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“It is the policy of the manage- 
ment to confine its activities en- 
tirely to merchandising. It many- 
factures none of its own goods. 
As a result it turns its stock eight 
to ten times a year, with a mini- 
mum risk of inventory losses. It 
deals chiefly in nationally adver- 
tised brands of goods.” 

a 

Printing is one of the few busj- 
nesses which has an olfactory ap- 
peal to those who are, or have 
been, engaged in it. The smell of 
printers’ ink is as much of an 
essential to the dyed-in-the-wool 
printer as gunpowder to the born 
soldier. The Schoolmaster speaks 
with authority for although he 
never got much beyond the position 
of printer’s devil, and although 
that was a vast number of years 
ago, he still suffers from an 
occasional tingling of the nostrils 
which can be relieved only by 
visiting a pressroom. 

It is easy for him to understand, 
therefore, how absolutely necessary 
the odor of printers’ ink must be 
to a man who has been in the 
business for sixty-three years. To 
such an individual, the delicious 
tang of the sea air, the in- 
vigorating ozone of the mountains 
and the clear breath of the prairies 
as the sun is setting on a perfect 
Indian summer day, must indeed 
pale when ranged alongside the 
heavy odor of printers’ ink. 

The Schoolmaster believes that 
Charles Francis, head of the New 
York printing establishment which 
bears his name, will O. K. that 
remark. In any event, Mr. Francis 
cannot deny that while attending 
the thirty-ninth annual convention 
of the United Typothetae of 
America at Chicago, very recently, 
he was unable to resist the tempta- 
tion to steal away from the meet- 
ing and visit the composing room 
of the Chicago Daily News. Here, 
he donned an apron and _long- 
peaked cap, and proved to the 
satisfaction of those who watched 
him, that the typesetter of two and 
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Available: A.C..Daych 





RECORD 


United Advertising Agency, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager. Management of 
personnel, soliciting and handling accounts. 


Associated Advertising, Advertising Man- 
ager. Promotion, selling and management 
of advertising. 


Chemical Engineer, Business Manager. 
Promotion, selling and management of ad- 
vertising. 

Gehring Publications (Hotel Review, Daily 


Reporter, New York Attractions), Busi- 
ness Manager. Management. 


Standard Aircraft Corporation, Assistant to 
the President. Direction of advertising, 
publicity and personnel. 


Advertising Club of New York. Executive 
Secretary. 


INTERESTED PRIMARILY IN A SALES OPPOR- 
TUNITY WHERE EARNINGS WILL BE BASED ON 
RESULTS, OR AN EXECUTIVE POSITION WHERE 
THE ABOVE EXPERIENCE WILL BE VALUABLE, 


Interviews Solicited 


ADDRESS: SUITE IOIO, 320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Wanted—Salesmen 


One or two high-powered expe- 
rienced outdoor advertising 
salesmen for Florida this winter, 
North in summer, as permanent 
as you make it. 


One man made $3,166 commis- 
sion in August and September. 
Tennessee commissions an- 
nually in advance. 


Give experience and references 
first letter. Address: Ramsey 
Sign Service Co., 338 East Main 
Street, Lexington, Ky. 


If— 


any independent advertising concern can put 
us in touch with an occasional printing job 
or an account, we will be glad to pay a 
regular commission. High-grade direct by- 
mail booklet and catalogue work only, wanted. 
Our plant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near Penn 
Station. Address “‘E.,"" Box 23, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


ART director 


with large owner. experience desires new 
connection. Ability to make modern lay- 
outs and do finished work in all mediums. 

ows sources of art work and is thor- 
oughly familiar with all branches of me- 
chanical production; 10 years’ experience. 
Address “‘R,” Box 146, Printers’ Ink. 

















ATTENTION PUBLISHER—ADV. MGR. 
Advertising salesman—idea man—ready 
= bigger job. Five years’ experience 
sing service and selling adver- 
tising with leading N. Y. newspaper. 
Highest references attest to successful 
record, ability and character. Versatile, 
yo, conscientious. Expert knowledge 
Y. market. Strong Fone ged a... ad- 
=P and agencies. Open to proposi- 
tion with publication or assisting advertis- 
ing manager who is big and over-busy. 
Christian—thirty—single. 
Address “‘U,’’ Box 149, care Printers’ Ink. 














ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
WANTED! 


A MAN OF PERSONALITY AND REAL 
SALES ABILITY WHO CAN PRODUCE 
BUSINESS FOR A PROMINENT GENERAL 
PUBLICATION OF THE HIGHEST CLASS 
ISOFFEREDAN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
SALARY OR COMMISSION. WRITE BOX 





410, 250 PARK AVE... NEW YORK CITY, 
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three decades ago was no slouch, 
The Daily News carried a picture 
of him at the case, with an account 
of his long and active career. 
Nor is this the first time that 
Mr. Francis has succumbed to the 
lure of printers’ ink. This is in- 
dicated by the fact that he hag 
set type all around the world, in- 
cluding England, Australia, New 
Zealand, Japan and China. 





Du Pont Brings Out New 
Follow-up Product for Duco 


Advantage is being taken of the 
large number of owners of Duco 
finished automobiles to market a new 
polish which has been added to the 
products of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

Company, Inc., Philadelphia. in 
advertising this new product, the du 
Pont company explains that it was 
created to fill the need of a polish 
which would restore the belttinnae of 
Duco finish after it had been dulled 
by _ grime. 

Traffic Film” is used in the adver- 
tising to describe the dirt which is 
picked up on the road. “Whenever 
you drive that disfiguring nuisance, 
‘Traffic Film,’ forms on your car,” 
readers are told 

“Because Traffic Film is not easy 
to remove,” the copy states, “and be- 
cause owners of uco-finished cars 
wish Duco beauty to be always seen, the 
same chemical engineers who created 
Duco have also produced a new du 
Pont product, Duco Polish No. 
which removes Traffic Film.” 

The slogan “Polish Duco with Duco 
Polish” has been adopted for the new 
product. 

The offer of this new product enables 
the du Pont company to accomplish a 
double purpose. First, as a follow-u 
roduct to Duco finish, Duco Polis 
o. 7 should be assured a _ receptive 
consumer market because every sale of 
a Duco finished car makes a pros ect 
for additional sales of the polish. Bee: 
ond, as the use of the new polish in- 
creases, the du Pont company will 
benefit by the smart appearance which 
its a and sales efforts will 
stimulate for Duco aco finished automobiles, 


Minneapolis to ‘to Hold Graphic 
Arts Exhibit 


The first annual graph ic arts exhibit 
of the Minneapolis rinting House 
Craftsmen will open at the Dunwood 
Industrial Institute on November 
The contributions of local craftsmen 
will be supplemented by specimens 
from the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts and wood engraving exhibits from 
the Smithsonian Institute. 








OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
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New Superintendent of Air 


Mail Service 

Carl F. Egge has resigned as general 
superintendent of the air mail service 
of the United States Postal Depart- 
ment. He is succeeded by S. A. Cisler, 
formerly general superintendent of the 
Omaha division of the railway mail 
service. 

Mr. Egge had been active in the 
United States postal service for more 
than thirty years, having started as a 
railway mail clerk in Minneapolis. He 
has had charge of the transcontinental 
air routes since their installation in 
1921. 





Hayes Wheel Company Profits 


Double 
The Hayes Wheel Compena, Jackson, 
Mich., Hayes motor car wheels, reports 


a net ‘profit of $1,254, 003, after charges, 
for the nine months ended September 30, 
against $539,345 for the same iod in 
1924. Net profit for the third quarter 
of 1925 was $373,625. This pares 
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Do You Want 
Extraordinary Copy? 


Can This Combination Be 
Equalled? 

A woman copy writer who has 
been for twelve years editor 
of two of the foremost wo- 
men’s magazines in America. 

A successful fiction writer. 

A writer of advertising copy that 
is original, forceful, and suc- 
cessful. 

This woman copy-writer—a free- 
lance—will handle a few im- 
portant accounts for an agency 
or client. 

Address “‘L,”’ Box 141, 


Printers’ Ink. 








care of 





with $659,735 for the preceding quarter, 
and en for the third quarter 
in 1924. 





New Accounts for Frank B. 
White Agency 


The Manitowoc Fox and Fur Com- 
pany, Manitowoc, Wis., and the Albert 
Angell, Jr. Company, poultry feeds, 
Chicago, have placed their advertising 
accounts with the Frank B. White 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 
Farm, poultry and class publications 
are to be used, together with direct-mail, 
for both accounts. 





New Radio Publication for 
Western States 


Western Radio Trades is the name 
of a new business paper which made 
its first ° ¥ with an October 
issue. It will ag me monthly 
at Los Angeles, be the Western Radio 
Publishing Company and will be de- 
voted to the interests of the radio in- 
dustry of the Western States, espe- 
cially those of the radio dealer. 





WANTED 
PRINTER OR PUBLISHER 


I have exclusive contract to standardize the 


I would like to become associated with « 
publisher or printer in the middle west who 
has flat bed equipment for the present 4 
lation «und rotary equipment for the 
—_ which will be available within six six 
This party should be financially able to 

this publication to 

= LK over in a big way immediately. 
spores are destined to be outstand- 
ing, au advertising mediums in the farm- 

field of ae country. Some 

than six years old. 
and syndicating part of the news and adver- 
tising cuts down the publishing costs and 
makes it easy to get big advertising contracts. 

And there is no question but this proposi- 
tion is right in every respect. 

If you mean business and are qualified, 
Please take prompt steps to discuss this with 
me in Chicago at an early date. 

Address “‘B,”’ Box 139, Care of Printers’ Ink. 
230 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 








18,000,000 people. 





Population 70,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City. 
Paper established 1880. Forty-Sixth Year. 


Printing 23,000 Daily 
Flat Commercial rates 654 cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 






Brockton shoes 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion. Minimum order, $3.25 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New and Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


Advertising Solicitor 
will represent publication or live adver- 
tising service in Cincinnati. Commission 
basis. References. Box 451, a 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTA- 
TIVE wanted for Chicago, Cleve- 
land, by monthly trade paper. 
Liberal commission. Box 435, P. I. 











Assistant to Advertising Manager, 
wanted by mail order publishing house. 
Interesting work with excellent rrospects 
for advancement. State age, experience, 
religion and salary expected. Box 443, P.I. 


Copy Writer: Wanted by large New- 
ark, N. J., firm. Young man experienced 
in writing and producing newspaper ad- 
vertisements, news articles and general 
sales eaten literature. Write, giving 
full details as to experience, qualifica- 
tions, age and salary. Box 454, P. L 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
who understands advertising, direct-by- 
mail and display, desired for the city of 
Chicago by large lithographic house. 

An opportunity for a salesman to 
b associated with a long-established 











An unusual mail-order opportunity reach- 
ing 40,000 of the best consumer-buyers in 
the United States. The entire cost is only 
lc a name, meen postage direct to 
the consumer. Juhn H. Smith Publishing 
Corporation, 154 Nassau St., New York. 


Newspaper and Printing Plant in Live, 
growing town 15,000 in famous Piedmont 
section. Ideal climate, better year ‘round 
than Florida; splendid schools, churches, 
hospitable people. Large manufacturing 





and very progressive institution. Ad- 
dress Box 429, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER—A prominent old 
established food manufacturer requires 
the services of a capable sales manager. 
The successful applicant must be pre 
pared to familiarize himself with the prod- 
uct and the organization by preliminary 
field work. Interviews will be granted 
only after you have written us about 
your education, full experience, age and 
initial salary required. Box 448, P. L 








center. Complete equipment in 1 
condition. Only one other paper, small 
daily, in county of 35,000. Come, in- 
vestigate, buy. Fine portunity for 
party with cash. Reason for selling—un- 
able to give personal supervision. Allan 
Nicholson, Union, South Carolina. 
NEWSPAPER WANTED 
Live daily or weekly in prosperous 
community in New England or New 
York State. Must be a “comer.” 
No “has-been” or “never-waser” 
considered. Will pay any reasonable 
price for good proposition. Give 
full particulars and lowest price in 
first letter. Personal interview will 
be arranged. Box 439, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
wanted by Latin-American weekly pub- 
lication. Leader in its field. Headquar- 
ters New York City. Salary and com- 
mission. Box 431, Printers’ Ink. 

















ENGINEER WITH CENTRAL 
STATION EXPERIENCE 
WANTED TO DO ADVERTIS- 
ING SALES PROMOTION WORK 
FOR WELL _ ESTABLISHED 
TECHNICAL MAGAZINE. THIS 
OPPORTUNITY MAY BE DIS- 
CUSSED UPON APPOINTMENT. 
BOX 444, PRINTERS’ INK. 














Salesman is wanted by Chicago pub- 
lishers of the highest standing Trade 
Papers in their respective fields, for 
both Chicago and New York territory. 
Don’t answer this ad unless you can 
show a record of most successful selling 
of Trade Paper space for several years. 

@ men we want are salesmen now em- 
ployed but looking for a real big oppor- 
tunity such as we offer. Give complete 
history of your past work, including 
earnings during past two or three years, 
also references. All responses will be 
held strictly confidential. Box 453, Print- 
ers’ Ink, icago Office. 





SALESMEN 
“The opportunity of a life time” offers 
to a few salesmen of exceptional ability 
with advertising and specialty experi- 
ence, to earn from $12,000 to $15,000 
a year or more on new sales, with a 
large and steadily growing volume of 
automatic repeat business. 

The proposition is well established, 
successful process by which manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and merchants pro- 
duce their own display advertising of 
highest quality at low cost. Field is 
enormous; prospects invariably “‘inter- 
ested,” sales units large. Hundreds of 
prominent, satisfied users. Valuable ter- 
ritory and permanent positions for men 
of proven ability. Box 440, P. I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








Acme Coin Mailers 
Made in 12 styles. Large pdvertisiag 
space. Holds money securely. Dod 

rinting Co., Fort dison, a 
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PRESS CLIPPINGS 
A National service (by a reliable, old- 
established firm) covering every town and 
city in the United States; also a full line 
of magazines. We can furnish dealer or 
manufacturer advertising of any trade- 
marked article as they appear, or any- 
thing else of interest to you in a highly 
satisfactory manner. 
HENRY (Oricinat) ROMEIKE 

220 West 19th Street New York 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED on editorial staff 
of New York trade journal or com- 
mercial newspaper. perience, gen- 
eral. Details on request. Box 447, 
Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—Visualizer for printer or 
manufacturer. Direct mail broadsides, 
folders, house organs, display, etc. 
Whole or part time. Will show samples. 
Box 433, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
Position as editorial representative in 
New York territory for live out-of-town 
trade journal. Details of training and 
experience on request. Box 445, P. I. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Expert knowledge of publication make- 
up, correspondence, copy, cuts, etc., also 
familiar with agency work and reckoned 
a good detail man. Married. Box 449, P.I. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 
Advertising and publishing experi- 
ence. Capable, resourceful. Box 
438, Printers’ Ink. 


Thoroughly experienced business wo- 
man with Fifth Avenue Office and Al 
credentials will represent out of town 
concerns. Any legitimate proposition 
considered. Box 434, Printers’ Ink. 


WRITER 
Traveled young woman, six years store 
and agency advertising, copy, planning. 
Fashion writing, interviewing, editorial 
work. All or part time. Box 450, P. I. 


Advertising Manager 
a real producer wants Philadelphia 
position. Capable copy writer and solici- 
tor. Available at once. Box 456, P. I. 


ASS’T PRODUCTION MANAGER— 
TYPOGRAPHER—PRINTER 
Understand printing processes, engrav- 
ing, type; college graduate; single; 26 

years old. Box 441, Printers’ Ink. 



































Advertising Assistant 


In Chicago. Young man with com- 
prehensive experience wants opportunity. 
Can write, buy or sell. nows me- 


chanical details and catalogue construc- 
tion. Box 436, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER OR ASSISTANT 
25, with convincing samples of his work. 
Christian. College trained. Four and one- 
hal years’ experience covering all 
phases of advertising. He seeks real op- 
portunity with agency or manufacturer. 
His portfolio mirrors his ability. Ad- 
dress Box 457, Printers’ Ink. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 












Business EXECUTIVE— 
thoroughly experienced 
through fifteen years service 
in sales management, na- 
tional advertising and sales pro- 
motion work. Knowledge of proper 
methods proven practical through 
successful operation. Ability to 
create and execute new merchan- 
aoe plans that sell goods. 


Ask for complete 
record of client No. 5045-B. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NaTL B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








A LECTURER with a winning personal- 
ity and a +——_ of recog- 
nized ability is now free to affiliate him- 
self with some institution State-wide or 
National in , great asset to a 

of a great institution. Box 432, P. I. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE 
22, having specialized in Advertising 
desires position in Advertising Agency 
or department. Will adapt himself 
willingly to any work. Box 452, Chi- 
cago Office, Printers’ Ink. 


Have had three years commercial art 
training in New York and five months 
in Paris. Desire position, salary not im- 
portant if there is chance of advance 
ment. J. S. S. ROOM 521-E, 30 
CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Practical and experienced, letterer and 
designer, knows figure and typographic 
layout, desires responsible position. Now 
employed. Box 437, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN (24) wants connection 
where 8 years of well rounded advertis- 
ing and sales experience can be utilized. 
Experience includes: ration of sales, 
direct by mail and national advertising 
campaigns, copywriting, thoro knowledge 
of printing, engraving, production, etc. 
Now employed but future is limited. 
Box 442, Printers’ Ink. 


TRADE JOURNAL EDITOR 
Experience in handling markets, news, 
special features, make-up, etc., prepara- 
tion of editorials, etc., gained on several 
trade publications at New York. Fields 
covered—dru; and chemicals; petro- 
leum; raw food products. University 
graduate. Details and references on 
request. New York territory preferred. 

















~Box 446, Printers’ Ink. 





Two ladies, mother and daughter, 
refined, educated, traveled og and 
abroad, ‘Possessing personality, poise and 
taste, wish to engage in business 
in New York which has possibilities of 
agg return than office routine. Both 
ve been independent for years and 
have business sense. Past experience 
chiefly in interior decorating, furniture 
and art. Inclination runs toward catering 
to public through direct contact. Have 
you an Opening for these ladies? Box 
430, Printers’ Ink. 
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“No. I won’t spend a cent until 
I can spend enough to make my 
advertising dominate. *Twould 
take all my profits to doit. Guess 
I’ll wait a couple of years.”’ 





(| The dominance idea is fine—but 
there aren’t many industries in 
which tt ts economically senstble. 
And suppose manufacturing, sales, 
or any other normal function of 
business were postponed until *‘dom- 
inance’’ were assured? 


| After all, success in any phase 
of business 1s usually predicated on 
a sane and sensible, often small, 
beginning. 
eye MACKENZIE 
dvertisin 
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1214 Locust St,Philadelphia 
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‘CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
gains in 


National Advertising 


During the month of September The 
Chicago Tribune gained 26% in national 
advertising over September of last 
year. The Advertising Record Com- 
pany reports the following figures for 
national advertising in Chicago news- 
papers for September: 


1924 1925 
Tribune 401,522 506,939 26% GAIN 
Herald-Examiner 219,534 203,905 7% LOSS 
News 198,103 220,552 11% GAIN 
American 161,160 174,837 8% GAIN 


A Tribune man will be glad to show 
you how the use of Chicago Tribune 
space will build your business. 





The Chicago Tribune 


iTHe THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER/ (fh 














Circulation Over 670,000 Daily and Over 1,000,000 Sunday 
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